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— as long 45 those who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of Giving their Opinions a Maximum eof 

“ule Infuence an¢ Celebrity, the most extensively circulated Miscellany will repay with the greatest Effece the 

ea Curiosity of those who read, whether it be for Amusement or for Instructionn———- JOHNSON, 
ede —— — “et 
ss Several Numbers of this Magazine, which were out of print, having lately been 
o Fae a . . 2 e/ ed * ryvw- . > , . f 
altar re printed, the entire Series of Vhirty-tu 0 Volumes may now be hud hilf-bound, 

% >» «2 y “ > e M ' . 4 ‘ . " 
aren. for Sixteen Guineas; or any single Number or Volume, to complete Sets, mey be ait 
H hear, had of all Booksellers at the regular price, per Number, or Volume. : ) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
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t. letter from Mr, Jones, author of the at present is, first, to auswer the inqui- i ' | 
h. Greek and Latin Grammars, informing ries that are made, with respect to my ae 
fit me, “that he was preparing to publish proposed work, and account for its non- ' Wea 
n the a Greck-English Lexicon; that he ine appearance; and, secondly, to inquire i ite a 
wn tended to trace the language to the whether either of the Lexicons already athe. 
oa tongues from which it is derived; that mentioned, or any other similar to thet, Panty 
52° he paid particular attention to the Hee is likely to be soon published. 4 ' , t 
o°. brew, Atabic, and Persian languages; Witrtam NEILSON. ad 

aad that his work would form, at least, Dundalk, May 12, 1812. i) eae 
Ba, one quarto volume.” —_——— J; i t ney a 
ba Soon after the publication of my ine To the Editor of the Month'y Magazine. i : 
rs gulry, I received an anonymous letter, SiR, # tery 7 
ees from Cambridge, by which L learned, ny I am a constant reader and great i ‘" det 
“ “that a Lexicon, on a plan sinular to admirer of your use! 1 and mist : a. 
3 Me, Was In A state of preparation ; excellent: Miscellany, T cannot ha R Hs Bet 
hs tiotthe authorities collected from clas. transimtting to you (heme persuade: u at ae L 
m2 $C authors amounted to nearly seventy i will be productive of very gre = pleasure Th , 
cb thousand; that a printed specimen of it to many Of your Numerous reacers, as n i 
- ‘Basin the hands of the principal book= has be¢n to myselt,) #0 extiact from a eat 





To the Editor of the Monthly Mugazine. 
SIRy 

N December 1808, vou published a 

letter from me, the object of which 
was to ascertain whether any person was 
preparing to publish a Greek-English 
Lexicon. Incase no other had under- 
take such a work,I propused to attempt 
it myself; and I had, accordingly, made 
arrangements for the purpose of execut- 
sg it. 

I intended to publish a large Lexicon, 
containing all the information I could 
glean, from reading and observation, re- 
specting the Greek language. T’rom 
this work I proposed to extract an epi- 
tome of whatever would be most neces- 
sary for learners, and publish it in an 
octavo volume, 


About the same time, I received a 


it 

To my inquiry, an answer was soon my observation, nor has any such notice, i ts) 

returned ia the Monthly Magazine; “that I suppose, been given ; for I have, of its 

a work, similar to my proposed one, was late, received letters from different per- ¢! 
i preparation; and that the writer of sons, inquiring whether [had given up 4) eile 
the answer had a specimen of it then the idea of publishing my Lexicon, " TEX 
before him.” and urging me to go on with it. ae ar 

¥. 
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sellers; and that a copy of the specimen 
would be sent to me trom a bookseller 
in the Poultry, London, who would re- 
ceive any observations [I might make 
upon it, and transmit them to the aus 
thor.” The specimen, consisting of 
three quarto payes, arrived accordingly, 
and T sent some observations as desired, 

Upon receiving the information stated 
above, I immediately desisted from my 
undertaking, thinking it unnecessary to 
attempt what others had already almost 
hnished, 

More than three years have elapsed, 
since the intimation given that these 
works were in forwardness, and I have 
been in constant and anxious expectation 
of seeing them announced to the public. 
Nothing of this kind, however, has met 


My view, therelure, in writing to you 


35 let.er 
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lately received from an old Greenland 
captain, containing an account of the 
whale : 

‘©The whale,” says he, “ that enor- 
mous inhabitant of the deep, who re- 
quires au ocean to swim In, 1S equally 
wonderful in every point of view ; in the 
rapidity of bis motion, as in the dimen- 
sions of bis body; in the quantity, as in 
the usefulness, of his fat. 

“His motion is so incredibly swift, 
that he shoots by a ship under a press of 
sail, like an arrow passing a stationary 
tree, at the rate of one mile in one mi- 
nute, or sixty in the hour. His side- 
fins, playing in any voluntary direction, 
either depress or raise his vast body per- 
pendicularly or obliquely ; and, in either 
manner, in an instant, Tranquil and un- 
disturbed, he floats at his ease, with five- 
sixths of his corpulent body above the 
surface of the green waves; his tail-fin, 
like an oar, actually sculling along, with 
immense sweeps, his boyant form. [ 
have proved it often, from experience, 
that a whale, struck with an harpoon, 
spouts a stream of blood, far higher than 
the head of the mast, and exhibiting, at 
the same time, a very curious rain-bow, 
In the agonies of death, he dashes a 
hage mass of water all around, and causes 
@ temporary and local tempest, crushing 
any boat with a stroke of his tail-fin, or 
carrying away any opposing rudder; 
curling around his large wide body many 
fathom of cord, and heaving up, in his 
tury, several acres of the neighbouring 
ice! 

“<¢Wilt thou play with him as with a 
tame bird? or, wilt thou bind hin for 
the maidens? Will not any one be cast 
down at the very sight of him? Upon 
earth, there is not his like? Ele maketh 
the deep to boil hike a pot: he maketh 
the sea like a pot of ointment. He 
maketh a path to shine after him;’ one 
would think the deep to he hoary. On 
the earth there is not his like. The ele- 
phant rarely reaches eighteen feet in 
height, or twenty in length. The most 
forinidable serpents of Africa or India 
seliom measure thity feet, and are 
equaily slender in proportion of the 
length to their thickness, asthe common 

worm, or the dunghill snake. But the 
whaie stretches out its huge form to se- 
venty or eighty feet, which is the length 
of any vessel employed in the trade to 
Greenland, and triple the size of a mo- 
Gerate room, lis height, or perpendi- 
cular thickness, is eleven feet; nearly 
the sta'uce of twotall men. His circums 


A Greenland Captain, on the Whale, 
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ference, though his form is not 
circular, but oblate, may be estimates 
to be two-thirds larger than his diame 

; ae ieter 
depth ; or, in plainer language, iwenry 
two feet, the size of an ox! ‘le the 
reader only multiply such a girth by 
such a length of body, and he wilj ih 
tain a mathematical account of its sli 
contents: the largest oak is scarcely 
equal to it in mass; the tallest and wides 
mast sinks, in the comparison, to a wand, 
toa walking staff! A large ox weiss 
only 100 stone, a whale has been con 
puted at 100 tons, or, the draught of fifty 
horses. The bulk or girth of itis as larve 
as the bulk of a ship ;_ the blubber taken 
off weighs thirty tons, or a third of its 
bulk. When he is killed, tow bim on 
the next shore, then support his jaws 
by two long poles, (those jaws which 
erected, and meeting ina point, form 
the two sides of a barn!) a boat nay 
sail, as into a creek, into his expanded 
mouth ; @ man may sit in it, asin the 
cave of a rock ;—or, fasten the same 
dead animal to a ship, by long cables, 
and its body before it be stripped, or, un. 
cased of the blubber, is so swoln by the 
air generated in its bewels from its pu- 
trefying state, that it heaves itself six 
feet above the height of the deck, rising 
a mountain of flesh. Though of its most 


ACCurately 


valuable blubber (sweet savory found to 


many a commercial man!) only filtees 
or eighteen inches in depth be taker, 
yet the body is so vast, that one wha’, 
ina late year, yielded twentyeone tons 
of oil; that is, a quantity of melted iat, 
suilicient for the draught of ten horses, 
(the strongest of animals in Europe, 
formed merely the exterior covering and 
coat of this prince of fishes! What then 
was the weight of his whole body when 
alive, and full of air, full of water! One 
fish has frequently atlurded a sutiicient 
quantity of blubber to fill every cask in 
a ship, and to compose a very singulat 
cargo. Its crank, or remaining carcase, 
loosened from the cables, and croppet, 
with a loud shout of the crew, into the 
ocean, drives to a distance, and Is goon 
surrounded by ravenous bears, by carrion 
birds, and a great variety of fishes; and, 
more especially by tue ravenvus oc 
Esquimaux Indians, eaters of raw aenn 
thus affording co tne rational and suk 
tional part of the creation, 4 —_ 
during fife, and 2 banquet by its a, 
The reader may be itormec, - 
those Fsquiniaux we so much a 
may give us jessons mM the me 
uses to which the parts of the whale 
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pted. To them no part is lost, 


he ada z 
for the sinews are drawn Into a species 


of thread; the bone is converted into a 
spear to strike fish, or to dart at the sea- 
birds; its skin 1S applied tu the covering 
oftheir boats, or to shoes, or to clothes, 
Proud England, when will thy carriages 
(as is practised in provident Russia) be 
covered with the cheap material of the 
whale skin? When will isinglass, by an 
easy operation, (as it is done in Siberia,) 
be procured from its simple solution ; 
or useful glue, from its melting over a 
sow tire? The last process is indeed 
carried on with success, and on a very 
large scale, in the capital; but when will 
lazy England, so slow in copying the im- 
provements in the trades on the Con- 
tuent, import or discover the art of 
forming from it an isinglass, a sufficient 
and everlasting covering for waggons or 
cuaches, and for the thousand purposes 
yet unknown and unseen, to which the 
wide skin of the whale, (now rejected as 
unprofitable,) may, with great benefit, 

obviously be applied.” : 
Joun Procter. 

Ippolitts, March 20, 1812. 
— Ee 
Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR 

i. vour Ma,azine for March 1311, I 
sent you some remarks upon the 
comparative merit of the ancient and 
modern music, in consequence of having 
s) frequently noticed the illiberality with 
which some persons speak of the new 
school; and I find my observations, in- 
stead of Correcting this disingenuous spi- 
nt, have only exasperated the hostility of 
your correspondent Oxensis. ‘Those per- 
fons who are constantly looking back 
upon antiquity have no relish fur im- 
provements; they consider that perfec- 
ion 1s only to be found in past ages, and 
that the present yield’ nothing, either 
solid or lasting. They are not aware 
that discoveries are the openings of the 
boundaries of science that lead to the 
unex piored fields of knowledge. ‘They 
forget that their ancestors would not lis- 
ten to the music they extol, and that their 
hotons of taste in turn will be forgotten. 
With such prejudices Oxensis maintains 
the superiarity of theancients. Whoever 
has listened 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, cannot 
but be struck with their peculiar force 
and novelty, and I have endeavoured to 
sew that one cause of their striking 
“ects is owing to the introducing of new 


Mr. Gardmer,in Defence of Modern Music. 


to the compositions of 
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admixtures of sound, and I instance the 
Chord of the 13°, being a compound of 
all the notes in the scale; but Tam told 
by Oxensis that this chord which [ boast 
of as a nonentity, and when reduced to the 
seplave is merely the chord of the sirth, 
or that of $, the common cut of all 
chords. ‘To yive this assertion the ape 
pearance of truth, an attempt is made to 
deduce it mathematically, but which is 
so obscure that it rather increases the pers 
plexity it would affect to solve. 

If Oxensis is uninformed of chords ex- 
tending out of the sepiave, I refer hin ta 
King’s Modern Treatise upon thorough 
Bass, where he may see this chord 
and others of the same genera illus. 
trated, 

I could readily have overlooked this 
want of knowledge had it not been 
coupled with misrepresentation, Oxens 
sis replies, I will now proceed to an eva- 
mination of his other discovery, the chord 
of the extreme flit seventh; on reteience 
it will be found that I speak of no such 
discovery, I only state that the freguent 
use of this chord forms a promiucnt feas 
ture in the improved music ; and if Oxe 
ensis had done what he ssys, “ prrused 
my letter with great atteniion,” he might 
have saved himse!f the trouble of writing 
a great portion of lis paper, or to prove 
a point which nobody demed = Again [ 
think the most imparual of your readers 
will allow that it is a forced construction 
of my words to say that [ have attenipted 
to depreciate the works« f Handel; on 
the contrary, I make no allusion to any of 
his works, and when I speak of hii it 1s 
with respect. If it were necessary to 
prove my impartiality, L could refer toa 
paper sixteen years back, No. 4 ut the 
Monthly Magazine, wherem my ideas 
are exvressed of this author with a youths 
ful ardour which I am not ashamed of, 
But, notwithstanding these early predilec 
tions, [ must oppose the assertion, thut 
Handel at this day yields the palm to 
none for extent of knowledge in the come- 
bination of sounds.” [ ai too weil ine 
formed of the subiimities of Haydn and 
Mozart, and too well acquainted with the 
awful combinations of Beethoven, bot to 
allow that the science of barmony has 
received great and important waproves 
ments. It is cheer ng when Ovcnsis 
says, in the midst of his objections, he 
feels happy in commending with ine in my 
commendation upon ibe opening of tre 
Creation ; but how soon are we dampe d 
when he pronounces a faliis off tuwarcs 
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5OL The Rev. G. Wilkinson, on the 


the end of this work! If Trightly under- 
stand the phrase, it will better apply to 
his Judgment than the piece he would 
criticise. Neither can I agree with him 
that “* the choruses have generally a thea- 
trical accompaniment, and that one or two 
of the finest are evident imitations of Han- 
del’s style. It is only necessary to turn 
to the score to contradict such heedless 
assertions. The third part which is thus 
condemned, opens with a duo and chorus, 
“ By thee with Bliss, O bounteous Lord ;” 
this piece is cast in the fullness of subli- 
nity, yet powerfully aided by a mixture 
of the beautiful. The graceful waving 
Jine of the happy pair mingling in the 
ehorus is new, and affords a beautiful 
contrast to the plain responsive notes of 
the angelic choir— 

Hand in hand they go—amidst mellie 
fluous strains of whispering harmony. 


Of stars the fairest—Oh, how sweet 
Thy smile at dawning morn, 


is a chef d’curvre of simple melody, that 
winds the ear with delight through the 
inazy path of harmony. ‘The grand cho- 
rus, Ifail, bounteous Lord,” is awfully 
sublime, and operates by a complete 
suppression of that noise which forms a 
grand constituent of the old school. The 
misty effect of the piano frem a grand 
band, like the aérial tint of a picture, 
pives magnitude and distance, and sounds, 
thus computed, address themselves more 
to the imagination than the ear. The 


dluo, Graceful Consort, is the acme of 


musical expression; the fine inflections 
of melody which pervade this piece, utter 
a tenderness which happily accords with 
the alfection it means to express at the 
words, The Dew-dropping Morn: a 
bolder subject ensues; we are revived by 
the inspiring notes of the Cor de Chasse, 
and find ourselves carried too soon with 
delight and rapture to the end. 

Oxensis repeatedly charges me with 
paruality for the moderns. To hoast of 
amparuiality on subjects where the pas- 
Bious ere not interesied is ludicrous, 
My partiality, by which I suppose he 
means undue partiality, for the moderns 
may be well contrasted with his preju- 
dice for the ancients, To assert that the 
Successors of Ilandel have gone beyond 
him, is net to under-rate his genius; he 
may be allowed to be a Hercules, though 
others have passed his pillars. The 
Ereatest admirers of Newton have ac- 
knowledged the discoveries of La Place; 
and, why that bigotry which would be 
laughed at in other sciences should be 


> 
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sanctioned in the scieace of music, T am as 


a loss to conjecture. 

“To write sublime Hansense,” sayy 
Oxensis, “may be easy, to understand 
it is difficult.” To fight with shadon 
to triumph in the confutation of Opinions 
which have never been advanced, to yin. 
dicate the ‘immortal fame of Handel” 
which has never been attacked, is at 
least equally easy. My facility of com. 
position Oxensis has undoubted|vattained: 
if he had borrowed what he is pleased to 
think another quality belonging to it~ 
obscurity, it would have saved his credit, 
for he may be ranked among those writers 
who are the more admired the less they 
are understood. W. Garpiner, 

Leicester, June 1, 1812. 

— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magezine, 
SIR, 

Mahica O8 dAndevew. Porphyry, 
HAVE often thought what beneficial 
effects would accrue to the literary 

world, if some of those critical dissectors 
who lay about them so unmercifuliy, 
were themselves to receive a scratch.* 
But so involved are they oftentimes in 
the shades of ignorance; so secure in 
the position which, assassin-like, they 
assume, that in the one case it were su- 
perfluous, in the other very difficult to 
bring them to condign punishment. At 
no time, however, did I ever feel a 
greater impulse to make the attempt than 
now, when happening to take up the 
Appendix to the Critical Review, I read 
therein the first article, purporting to be 
a review of Heynes’s Homer. In the 
abuse of this work, or rather of its vene- 
rable and learned author, they have out 
done even themselves. Their motives, 
however, are, I believe, sufficiently flee 
veloped in the very commencement ol 
the article in question, where, apolo- 
gising for the long neglect of a work 
which was published in 1802, they pro 
ceed to offer their reasons, (if reason 
they can be called,) which induce thein 


——_——s 
- —_—— ae 


* The exposition of the errors, — 
and delinquencies, of every anonymous 
view, would occupy a greater space ns 
each of them fills ; and, after all, who eer 
read such counter-criticisms? In truth, i 
respects the opinions and dicta of 4 af 
viewer? The late Dr. Gregory> ate 
editor of two Reviews during tne greacer a 
of his life, well observes, in his Cyclopa”™ . 
article Criticism, that s+ Reviews lo 
ceased to be respected, except !9 ene ee 
try places, or among the young an 


formed.” =eEDITOR. 
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» bring the work at last before the 
reader's NOLICe- — 

«© We venture to predict,” say these 
goothsayers, ‘that those persons who 
expect the price of foreign books to be 
jessened on the return of peace, will find 
themselves mistaken.”——Why, gentle. 
nen, why?—"¢ Foreign books will never 
depreciate here, while there are importers 
to cater, and collectors to purchase.”— 
Excellent reasoner proceed.—‘* A suth- 
cient area spontaneously develops itself, 
(mark, reader, an area develops itself: how 
fvurative !) in which we may display our 
taste, Leftto our own exertions in arms, 
we are equally so im literature ; the sea- 
son is glorious, let us hail it.* In order 
to combat with effect the German mania, 
a prejudice, in all its bearings, baneful to 
the English, we think it a patriotic as 
nell as a literary plan, to shew the ge- 
neral insufficiency, the tedious pondero- 
sity, and the utter want of taste exhi- 
bited by modern commentators abroad.” 
—Thus far this bookseller. 

Let us now inquire, Mr. Editor, how 
far those charges are made out. Beyin- 
ning then, first, with the general insuf- 
ficiency, we find that Heyne has been 
guilty of using one word which has no 
better authority than that of Cassiodorus; 
cnuther which is Only sanctioned in its 
use by Symmachus; in a third (nuncque) 
there is an unallowable combination ; a 
fourth is liable to the same objection ; 
all these mistakes, errors, and oversights, 
in filty-one pages ! Why really, sir, those 
booksellers are fastidious beings ; a scho- 
larnow, Mr. Butlert for instance, would 
‘ay, “allowing this to be true, still it is 
ul-natured even to malevolence.” 

“But then an Index is wanting.” An 
Index ! what increase the tedious pon- 
lerosity of a German classic by an Index? 
Incredible! what an utter want- of 
taste!” 

‘€ The third volume is occupied by the 
Latin prose translation, a worse than 


— 








* With the spirit of this advice I cordially 
agree; but yet, let us not seek ** to raise 


L; : ; 
trophies to ourselves from other men’s dis- 


Praise.” 

_T The same enlightened scholar, in repel- 
'§ the attacks of such an assassin as we 
a now dealing with, says, ** Admitting 
‘w Latin to be not very elegant, yet it is 
a fair or candid to /cck for faults in net 
Bi (he might have added in prefaces,) 
. a ne indulgence should be allowed by 
pe CritiCy who would be more anxious 
» ‘Re matter than the style."—eeLett. £0 


~ om, 


Ignorance of a Reviewer. 
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useless addition to this bulky performs 
ance, 

Af the reader is not already disgusted 
with the palpable contradictions, the 
constant solicitude to find fault, which 
pervades every part of this first number 
in the Critical ; or, if he has any idea 
that my conjecture, in ascribing ittoa 
bookseller, is false, I refer him to the 
work itself, where he will find intrinsie 
evidence suflicient to prove that it is not 
the production of a scholar, 

The above [ have written, not through 
a spirit of contradiction, but with a de- 
Sire to rescue from the fangs of his mer. 
ciless aggressor, * a man who has honor. 
ably distinguished himself,” to use the 
words of Mr. ‘Twining, “ from the herd 
of commentators, by such a degree of 
taste and philosophy, as we do not often 
find united with laborious and accurate 
erudition.” Georce WILK{NsoN, 

Armathwaite. 

Fre 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

V ALKING, some time since, in the 

vicinity of the metropolis, I was 
much struck with an occurrence, which 
more forcibly evinced the true benevo- 
lence of the human heart, than the purest 
eloquence could have done. The tact 
itself requires but a short narration, 
though the principle it inculcates should 
lead to the universal exercise of compas- 
sion for our suffering fellow creatures. 

Two British sailors, whose exertions 
in the service of their country had been 
attended by the loss of a Jeg to one, and 
the still greater calamity of deprivation 
of sight to the other; had now, from me 
capacity for farther usefulness, become 
public yet irregular claimants on the 
generous retief of their countrymen ; and 
by pathetically relating a tale of woe, 
united in the expression of their plaintive 
nutes, to excite the sympathy of passen- 
gers, ie: ~ 
Few escaped their importunities, while 
many from pity, and others perhaps from 
a motive less interesting, being weary 
of solicitations, contributed, by their be- 
nefactions, to yladden the hearts of these 
once gallant defenders of English liberty, 
Some indeed there were, whose pecu- 
niarv circumstances and external appear- 
ance bore so near an ailinity ty those of 
the suppliants, that neces-ty obliged 
them to withhold the tribute ot gratitude 


they 


would otherwise have cheertully 
bestowed : and, of tins class, a modesty 
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fortuitous charity, forbad these peti- 
tioners to ask an alms. 

Among this latter number, however, 
was a negro, whose figure seemed to 
speak the humiliaung truth that he car- 
ried his whole possessions on his person, 
and was equally an object of relief as the 
former characters. 

‘The garb of peverty was the only attire 
that decked his sombre complexion ; 
while his countenance -pourtrayed the 
syinptoms of a weak and afflicted body. 
Distress, iniced, appeared to be the 
only inheritance of this son of Ham; yet 
the event fully manifested, that even in 
the breast of sable humanity dwelt those 
virtues which adorn the European and 
the Christian. : 

Passing onward a few paces, still gazing 
attentively upon the sailors, he madea 
sudden pause, and, as if actuated by an 
impulse of more than common feeling, 
drew forth his mite and put into the hand 
of one of the beggars, accompanied by a 
look which beamed benevolence and 
pity; and, having tendered this gift at 
the shrine of charity, he walked away. 

My eve followed him as he departed, 

and [ could not restrain the wish, that 
the blessing of Him that maketh rich 
might descend on this individual, who, 
from a fellow-feeling of poverty, could 
thus unasked divide his scanty pittance 
on a needy stranger, and whose conduct 
may well raise a blush in thousands, on 
whom Providence has bestowed compe- 
tence or wealth. For surely, thought I, 
if this poor man has a heart to give of his 
little store, himself a child of woe, how 
much more should those who abound in 
the means of alleviating wretchedness, 
administer to the wants of the necessi- 
tous! 
_ If this untutored African, probably 
ignorant of pure and undefiled religion, 
can act a part so worthy the man, how 
ought those en whom christianity has 
shed its genial iniluence, to exhibit the 
philanthropy it inculcates, 

From this instance of real goodness 
therefore, may the stoical learn to cul. 
tivate Kindness ; the penurious character 
a spiritof liberality: and, while it ine 
Vites to a motive for promoting civiliza- 
ion, let not Britous longer withhold from 
Africa's race that mental culture which 
Will raise them, not in the scale of nature, 
for they are our equals in blood, but in 
the improvement of their moral charace 
ter, Bud open to the savage a bright day 
ul intellcctual light, 


L ves! ‘Hi. 


Juun Many, 


[July 1, 


Lothe Editor of the Monthly Maga; 


La2Zin 
SIR. omsthils 


Y OUR correspondent, W, singleton 


ias laid before your readers tion 
instances of inaccuracy which occu; 
Murray’s Graownar, and Subinits ag 
amendinent worded by himself; the SEs 
tence alluced to, with the ditereut 
modes uf reading are as follow: 

“He was more bewved, but not go 
much admired as Cinthio.” 

** Lie was more beloved ¢han Cinthio 
but net so much adinired.” 

‘“* He was more beloved than Cinthio, 
but not so much admired as he,” 

The two tormer quotations are evi. 
dently ungraminatical, but the amend 
ment, by Mr. Singleton, wants that cons 
ciseness of style which it was too evis 
dently the intention of the author to 
adopt, Will you, therefore, allow me, 
without intending the least disparage- 
ment to your ingenious correspondent, 
to oifer a fourth manner of reading the 
passage, by which the meaning is fully 
expressed, with more brevity than ia 
either of the foregoing examples. 

‘* Tie was more beloved, but less ads 
mired than Cinthio. 


Woburn. E. T. Pirenm. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
A DEEP consideration of Mr. Fa 
rey’s incoherent letter on tuning 
piano-fortes, (v. xxxil. 424,) has not 
enabled me to discover in it any distinct 
Meaning, nor praise-worthy intention. 
Let me inquire, what is the use of Cone 
tinually thrumming upon the quantily ot 
alteration necessary in flattening the 
fifths, to produce the equal temperament, 


making a parade of what is so much 


known, and so easy to acquire? Tn the 
practice of tuning, is the difficulty. A 
man, knowing by heart the whole of Mo. 
zarv’s Vivolinschule, may, nevertheless, be 
avery inefticient performer on the violin, 
Let our “most able theorists” employ 
the tuning hanmer themselves, and ca 
teach us, if they can, a practical _ i 
of tuning a fifth with that nicety for which 
they contend. Let them do something 
more than speculate. The ouly = 
method of proceeding than Mr. Broa . 
wood’s, as far as we know, 1s tuning hy a 
table of beats; but we have ing : 
that the sounds of piano-fortes are ° “es 
short duration to admit of our ~~“ 
the beats made in a given ime. a 
an insupe:able objection to the " 
practice of this method, a . 
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sible), would be, the necessity of 


98 , 
avr? an assistant with a pendulum, 

avi 2 > 

\s Mr. B.’s temperament ts, accurde 


ng to Mr. F's statem: nt, one-fortieth 
af an undefined semitone, how can his 
« most able calculator” presume to tell 
ys the number ©! beats of the fitths in 
tliat system ? Further, the hits which 
-. F. has gibbeted with the assistance 
of two notes of admiration, are just to 
the taste of the said theorist; for ina 
published letter of his, which l have 
read, he has expressed his preference of 
siths, whose beats are too rapid to he 
counted, to other fifths beating at a 
swer rate. With respect to any one 
syste being, on the whole, better than 
anther, these anthmetical gentlemen 
hare never advanced any thing but their 
opinions: do aot, therefore, let us dream 
thatthey are arguments, We have heard 
“the coarse and imperfect harmony” of 
the “isotonic” scale, and have thought 
it not intolerable; nay, we have felt it 
etremely pleasing. We have heard, 
and been highly granfied by Mr, Liston’s 
nverfect organ: the concords were ex- 
cedingly fine, as were also the “ direct” 
discords; but the “inversions” of the 
latter, were detestable. It is hoped that 
Mr. Farey is in error, in believing Mr. 
Broadwood would °* Impose on the world” 
willingly, or could, in this case, igno- 
rautiy. Without doubt, he knows what 
tiowld be done in practice, and how far 
itcun be done. In theory, our coach- 
wieels are perfect circles; bat in prac- 
tice there are less or greater deviations, 
depending on the degree of mechanical 
sill of the workman. And it cannot be 
sown, that the wheelwright’s labour 
would be much improved by a complete 
tuosledge of the mathematical proper. 
ties of the circle, : 
After all, LT may bave mistaken Mr. 
vey's views. Such a mistake would 
he very excuseable, his mode oi expres- 
bon having obliged me to conjecture his 
meaning. If there be any meaning in 
te following sentence, it will be right 
that Mr. Farey should explain ity But 
“here have they done so, or this system 
of Mr. B. ever bejure been heard of ?” 
his sentence is a fair sample of bis 
Smposition, and by no means selected 
@ the worst I could find, ° 
December, 1811. A. Boporcav. 
er ied 


fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, . | 


’ 


We zo into the consideration of 
roads, wheels, and horses, and look 
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at that part of their extensive costliness 
which grows out of the imperfection of 
our roads and wheels, we shall be ine 
fluced to respect the levislative endea- 
vours that are making to remedy these 
imperfections; and each to lend what 
helping hand he may, in the same pur. 
suit, Observation, theory, and experi 
inent, have been commendably resorted 
to; and these seem to lead, with strong 
conviction, to the establishment of the 
following points: 

first, That narrow wheels, in winter, 
cut our roads ito ruts, or macerate 
them into slub. 

Secondly, That rounding our roads 
affords hardly any preventive against 
these mischievous eiiccts; and that, 
therefore, the danger which they occa- 
sion, to stage coaches in particular, is 
incurred, without a requisite good eilect 
in compensation for such danger. In 
very violent rains, such as hardly occur 
twice ina year, if the moment of the 
phenomenon is luckily caught, some run 
of water down the sides of such rounded 
roads may be discerned, but never else; 
so that we endure a serious evil through 
199 days, for the sake of a very trivial 
benefit from it on the 200th. <A very 
experienced carrier, Mr. Deacon, has 
observed, that “the more roads are 
rounded, the more dificult it is for horses 
to travel; and the more likely they are 
to be Sprained in the fetlock joint.” 

Thirdly, That, on hard roads, broad 
wheels, which would eilectually prevent 
both ruts and slub, run equaily well as 
the narrow wheels which occasion them ; 
and, on soft roads, considerably better. 
Burt, in order to establish the full prefee 
rence due to the broad wheel over the 
narrow, we are to look bevond the im- 
mediate comparison of the movements of 
the two: we are togo on and sce how 
much better roads we shall have; and, 
consequently, how much better draught, 
at, perhaps, one quarter part ot the pre- 
sent turnpike tolls. A few days in the 
year, from the peculiar state of the air 
and road, broad wheels clog: that 1s, 
they gather up the slub which, but for 
the narrow wheels, would hardly exist. 
The dust of summer would also be less, 
So that, by double consequence, road 
materials, which every year grow more 
and more distant, would be greatly in. 
creased in their duration. / 

A wheel three yards in circumterence 
has been made, with half that circum 
ference narrow, and half broad: the wheel 


has been loaded, and its eflect tried ona 
j gravel 
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ravel walk, previously dug and rolled. 
The narrow half cut the walk to pieces 
presently: the broad half made better 
what was good. Then, lifting the wheel, 
and giving it an exact half turn, and 
going over the same ground, the bad 
was soon made better by the broad half ; 
and the good cut to pieces by the nar- 
row half.—This wheel is in the Reposi- 
tory of the Agricultural Society. 

Fourthly, That the rounded road, in- 
effectual as it is to its purpose, is the 
grand argument urged against the adop- 
tion of cylindric broad wheels with ail 
their saving properties: but it may be 
truly observed, that cylindric broad 
wheels will find infinitely less inconve- 
nience on rounded roads, if rounded 
roads must be persisted in, than the top- 
heavy stage coaches do, which must 
take down their horses froin their proper 
specd, as often, and often it is, that 
they have occasion to cross them. 

Fijthly, Avother circumstance in 
wheels has been brought into comparison; 
namely, dished wheels, and wheels un- 
dished or vertical. In this comparison, 
it has been decisively found, that the 
horizontal axle arm forces on the vertical 
wheel, with considerably more ease to 
the drawing power, and in a more natus 
ral and undistorted movement, than the 
bent axle arm does the dishcd wheel; 
the load and height being the same in 
each. The dished wheel, to be sure, 
atiurds greater width to the waggon-bed, 
than the vertical one; but this additional 
stowage room is purchased at such a 
waste of costly power, as waggoners are 
not aware of. The use of the dished 
wheel in heavy waggons is general; and 
therefore, say they, dished wheels must 
he best, beyond all necessity of compa- 
rison by experiment, 

While these points have been in dis. 
cussion, a siz/h circumstance has been 
brought into view 3 namely, whether, or 
not, a carriage-wheel acts with any lever 
advantage as to its roling advance? [t 
has been asserted by one gentleman, and 
demed by another, As I view the sub- 
ject, I think the error of the no-lever 
opinion mast be instantly seen, if we 
divide the progress work of the road, as 
the circumstances of the road, actually 
divide it, into its natural parts and dif- 
ferences, hill-work, obstacle-work, and 
no work at all, 

On an horizontal smooth impalpable 
road such as a railway, there is (putting 
the triction of the axe quite out of view) 
bardly any thing to be done; neither 


‘ 
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hill-work, nor obstacleework, The arle. 
arin forces the wheel, by its prise on the 
ground to roll forward; by Which ope. 
ration @ new supporting line, or prop, js 
from instant to instant, brought under 
the load ; this on a smooth impalpable 
road, is all that is done. Whereas 
where we have obstacle-work to do, the 
axle-arm still forces the wheel to 10) 
forward; and now we have in the wheel, 
In On€ Moment, a mere supporting fine, 
as before, and in the next, this line he. 
comes both prop and lever; and this, 
exactly as the road changes, from smooth 
and impalpable, to obstacle-work, 
On a smooth impalpable ascent also, 
there is nothing but hill-work, answers 
able to the angle of the hill, to be done; 
no obstacle work whatever. Hill-work, 
most indubitably, can get no assistance 
from the lever of the wheel ; non tali 
auxilio Res eget : the pulling power must 
suffice to all the exigency, by direct and 
sheer pulling. In obstacle-work, whe. 
ther on a level or on an inclined plane, 
it is exactly otherwise: the pulling 
power (mixed of the horses and of the 
Vis Inertie of the carriage and its load) 
being addressed to the axis of the wheel, 
the further this axis is from the encoun. 
tered edge of the obstacle, the fulcrum 
in the case, (that is, the higher the wheels 
be,) the less power will sullice to transtet 
the load, residing as it does in the floor 
of the wheel, from the ground below up 
to the top of the obstacle: and the doing 
this, is what the obstacle exacts shall be 
done; and it is done, as to facility vf 
difficulty, in exact lever ratio; the power 
end of the lever, the center of the wheel, 
describing in air the usual power-end 
curve. Where, then, as on a rail-way, 
there is nu obstacle-work, it 1s not true 
that there is no lever; but only that 
there is no lever-work : produce the ob- 
stacle, and the lever is instantly reay 
with iis lever power to surmount I 
Tie lion paces the woods with ail 1s 
muscles relaxed s let occasion for thet 
prowess spring up, and in the instaiit 
thev are braced into requisite acti. 
ry " The oce 
Tum demum movet -_ - 
casion over, they are down agaln. 
I consider wid question of the od 
as by no means an idie one 10 the = 
ject; for L have little doubt = helt 
the persuasion, that there was 10 cod 
: - . \ . 
as to the rolling advance of the wn 
iu any road, which led one of ahese 6 
tlemen to give the weight of his op a 
to the doctrine, that wheels from 


’ uld be best 
to four feet diameter, we pract ct 
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naetice. Were this doctrine of low 
“els generally acted upon, the error 
wheels £ 

[hold it to be) would stand the king- 
jom in @ very costly waste of horse. 
ews to return to the more immediate 
qbiect of this paper—The conclusion 
sect pretty strong, that the adoption 
of broad cylindric vertical wheels, run- 
ping upon horizontal axle arms, on roads 
ait rounded, would be of immense be- 
elit to the carriers and commerce of the 
tindom. - But, notwithstanding these 
probabilities, there has appeared an he- 
station to go into an Act of Parliament, 
that shall oblige the whole kingdom, 
boa gré mal gré, to take to these wheels, 
‘This hesitation must be praised; for it 
igs its rise in the kindest intentions toe 
wards the public, the object of the be- 
nefit. In this state of suspense, but 
with as full conviction of the advantages 
of the cylindsic broad wheel plan, as ex- 
periment can give me, I wish to throw it 
down for consideration, whether some 
suordinate and partial measure may not, 
for a time, and for fuller trial, Ge gone 
into, as thus s—— 

Let it be enacted, that the county of 
hent be taken for the scene of full expe. 
nment inthe case. It is a terminating 
county, with no thoroughfare but through 
elf. Ler, then, all the provisions of 
the broad-wheel and road bill pass into 
an Act, and forthwith take place in the 
county of Kent. The kingdom, it may 
le granted, might dislike the meastire, 
were this Act. to take place on them; 
aad the most immediate reason is, that 
would put them to a heavy expence to 
change, thus, the system of their carts 
and waggons, without being quite cer- 
tain of the beneficial effects so confi- 
cenily promised. The very same objec- 


ton may be expected from the county of - 


Kent; and I propose to meet it, and 
produce good will, by the following 
‘rms, Let a statement be authentically 
made, by each individual in the county, 
ol the expence he incurs, by the change 
*is called on, for the sake of the kings 
a to make ; and, on the other side, 
the residue of the kingdom, and.with 
a of the county of Kent, be 
oe mt €r some smail tax {a small 
SG for a very short time, would 
med — good this expence to the 
ace GP the roads of Kent, I should be 
vm the outset to do nothing with 
ew bene’ hoticing how rapidly they 
wheels merely by the change of 
US purchased by the whole 
“ONTHLY Mac, No, 228, 


kingdom, and submitted to, fora time, 
by one busy patriotic corner of it; a 
corner, by the way, well situated for the 
observing eye of the metropolis. There 
is little doubt, any where, but the roads 
of Kent would become and keep better 
than they bave ever been known; and 
that the labour of draught would be 
found considerably less than before. 
And if two or three years shal! prove it, 
there can be little doubt but the kingdom 
would ask, and almost clamour, for a 
like revolution in wheels to be made over 
the whole of it. 


De re probabili fiat experimentum. 
Witrtam Mitton, 
Heckfield, Hartfordbridge, 
February, 1811. 
eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
STR, 
CCORDING to the view of tha 
zodiac, published in your Magazine 
for March last, the beautiful figures on 
the Portland Vase, now in the British 
Museum, represent the passage of mans 
kind from the second division of the 
zodiac, or the Saturman age, to the third 
compartinent, or the brazen age.* 

The central figure is Venus Urania, or 
the Celestial Venus, seated under a 
grape-vine, and resigning her last breath 
amidst the ruins which surround her, A 
male figure, representing mankind, is ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of the scene 
before him. The celestial Venus casts 
her dying eyes on Minerva, who, accord- 
ing to the following lines, is destined to 
be her champion ; 
ng meAsxus, Snpav T2urey mpoleruere Kapmre 
gravdepxous exatnc, f wadsay nvvet yeredAnv® 


Whose axe, cutting off tadically the 
heads of the beasts of all-seeing Hecate, f 
has put an end to the origin of our sul 
ferings.” 

On the other side of this celebrated 
urn, Venus Thalassia, or the Terrestrial 
Venus, occupies the centre. She reclines 
under a pomegranate tree, while Cupid, 
with his bow and flaming torch, hovers 
over her. The goddess directs her blane 

* Colus reigns in the first compartment, 
beginning with the sign Taurus; Saturn 
reigns in the second compartment; Jupiter in 
the third, and Apollo in the last. — 

+ Orphic Hymn to Minerva, in the mas 
nuscripts at the British Museum, vol. 1732, 
— i scarcely remark, that the three 
heads of Hecate were those of animals, con- 
nected with the chase, the hound, the horse, 


and the boar. 
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dishments toward$ a male figure, repre- 
senting mankind, who treads with cau- 
tious step at his entrance into this more 
zloomy region of existence, Venus in- 
troduces him to Pluto, behind whom the 
grape-vine indicates the fourth compart- 
ment of the zodiac. ‘The two masks on 
the handles of the vase, are those of 
Saturn and Jupiter, who govern the 
second and third compartments of the 
z20diac. 

I may take this occasion to remark, 
that Number 112 of the Ancient Seal- 
rings, edited by Gorleus, represents 
Venus Thalassia, armed, and standing 
between the emblems of the second and 
fourth compartments of the zodiac ; which 
are, an ear of corn, and a globe upon 
a pillar.* This will be found entirely 
consonant with the nineteenth plate of 
Bryant’s Mythology, octavo edition. 

Joun Frank Newton. 

Chester-sirect, June 1. 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HILO-MATHEMATICUS observes, 

im your Number for June, 1811, 
“That, instead of my demonstrating that 
the eminent authors whom I named had 
pursued a wrong principle, I had offered 
a mode of my own invention; and ap- 
peared to conclude, that, because the re- 
sults produced by the two methods dis- 
agreed, my own must be correct, and 
that the other must necessarily be founded 
mm error.” Upon which observation I 
beg leave to remark, that such sentiments 
do of right belong to Philo-Mathematicus, 
and not to me; they being exclusively 
his suggestions, not mine; but, as that 
gentleman seems to be so extremely fond 
of demoustration, it would be rather 
wngenerous On my part, not to grant him 
some little indulgence thereon in his own 
way, notwithstanding his intimating a 
doubt cf my ability to investigate the 
subject mathematically. I will, there- 
fore, by way of experiment, adopt the 
principles of those eminent mathemati- 
cians, de Moivre, Simpson, and Baily; 
aud endeavour to adhere to them so in- 
variabiy, that is, mathematically, until 
my investigation shall have arrived at 
that point where such principles must 
necessarily overturn themselves, and 
thereby cause their validity to shrink 
from the test of demonstration, pres 
suming to hope that Puilo-Mathematicus 


eee 
-_-— 
—— 


, } The pomegranate tree, or flower, or 
uit, ‘sy I conceive, the mystic symbol of 
atimal tood, belongt 1g to the third COD part. 
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will be found to patronise the same « 
timent then, which has the honour of hn 
protection now; namely, “that jz : 
essential there should not be two oe 
nions on so important a subject, os 
the great extent of business that is daily 
transacted in this metropolis upon the 
principles (which my animadvertor 4j. 
firms) “ it is my object to overturn.” 

M. De Moivre assumes, as a principle 
for finding the value of aw annuity upon 
the longest of as many lives as may be 
assigned :-—* That, if from the sum of the 
values of all the lives be subtracted, the 
sum of the values of all the joint lives 
combined two and two, and to the re. 
mainder be added the sum of the values 
of all the joint lives combined three and 
three, and from this last sum be sub. 
tracted the sum of the values of all the 
joint lives, combined four and four, and 
so on, (adding and subtracting alter. 
nately,) the last result will exhibit the 
value of an annuity upon the last of the 
given lives.” 

Mr. Simpson assumes as a principle, 
“That the value of an annuity granted 
upon any number of assigned lives; that 
is, to continue as long as the longest of 
them is in being; is equal to the sum of 
the values of all the single lives, less the 
values of all the joint lives combined, two 
and two, more the values of all the joint 
lives combined three and three, less the 
values of all the joint lives combined four 
and four, and so on.” site 

Mr. Baily assumes as a_ principle, 
“That the value of an annuity granted 
upon the longest of any number of lives; 
that is, for as long as any one of them is 
in existence, is equal to the sum of the 
values of an annuity on ail the single 
lives, minus the sum of the values of aa 
annuity on all the joint lives combined 
two and two, plus the sum of the values 
of an annuity on all the joint lives, cou- 
bined three and three, minus the sum 0! 
the values of an annuity on all the jowt 
lives, combined four and four; and 30 
on. Therefore, when the values of an 
annuity on the single and joint lives a’ 
yiven, the value of an annuity on the long: 
est life may be very easily determined. 

M. De Moivre inters—“ If all on 
lives be equal, the operations necessa') 
to the solution of the problem will WF, 
siderably be shortened, for let M iy ; 
M”’, M”, be the respective values 0! m 
single fife, two, three, and four)" 
lives; then the value of an annul yr 
the a ae = will be 4 
—6M! +4" —M™. 

Mr, Baily infers—* If we take 
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AAA, &ce to denote the value of an 
annuity on two, three, &c. equal joint 
ies, the expression of the value of an 
snavity on the longest of any number of 
lives, all equal to A, will, if the number 
of lives be two, become 2A—AA;; it 
three, it will become SA —3AA-+- 
AAA; if four, it will become 4A — 6AA 
+4AAA—AA AA; and so on.” 

sir, by adhering strictly to this mode 
of reasoning, I humbly apprehend that 
Philo-Mathematicus will agree In opinion 
withme, that, if the number of lives be five, 
the expression will become 5A—10AA 
+10AAA — 5AAAA + AAAAA; but, 
as a less elaborate notation may be tound 
more convenient by being better adapted 
tenable me to investigate the subject 
mathematically, I will, with that gentle. 
man’s permission, substitute 5A— 10A? 
+10A3—5A4+4A5; taking A?, A’, 
A‘, &c. &e. to denote the value of an 
annuity on two, three, four, &c. &c. 
equal joint lives respectively; so that, if 
the number of lives be ten, the expres- 
sion will then become, 10A—45A? +4 
120043 — 910A% 4 252A5 — 210A® + 
120A? —45A® + 10A9— A*®, 

If the number of lives be fifteen, the 
expression will become, 15A— 105A? 
+ 45543 — 1365A% + 3003A5 — 
500548 4 6435A7 —6435A® 4-5005A9 
— 3003 A1° -b 4365A1t = 455A1? 
105A13 —15A14 4 At, 

If the number of lives be twenty, the 
expression will become, 20A— 190A? 
+ 1140A3 — 4845A% + 15504A5 — 
S8760A® 4 77520A7 — 125970A% + 
167960A9 — 184756A1° 4+. 167960A12 
—125970A 12 477520A 13 — 38760A14 
+15504A15 — 4845A1° 4-1140At7 — 
190418 4.90419 — A20, 

If the number of lives be twenty-five, 


1912. 


the expression will-hecome, 25A-—- 


500A? -+ 2300A3 — 12650A% + 
5313045 —177100A® + 480700A? — 
1081575A® 4 9042975A9 — 3268760 
At +. 4457400A11 — 5200300A12 + 
92003004 13 — 4457400A14 + 3268760 
A'S — 9042075A16 +4 1081575A17 — 
S80700A18 4. 177100A19 — 53130A2° 
+ 12650A21 — 2300A22 + S00A23 ao 
25474 4 A25, 
uo may now be proper to ask the fol- 
“g_ question:—Can the principle 
aich I'am investigating be extended to 
such 4 specific number of equal aged 
— that the value of an annuity on the 
hens of them, will be found to exceed 
me we of an annuity for ever? In 
mal to answer the question, let the 
wer of lives be twenty-eight, all 
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ninety years of age. The questio 

be solved by the Reuenanin hin “ 
four per cent. interest, and the compu- 
— pe os Six piaces of deci- 
NiUs, alues of an annuity, there- 
are, on the single and joint lives beine 
given, the value of an annuity on the 
longest life will be exhibited as in the 
following solution, prefixing the cha 
racter A to the value of an annuity ona 
single life, aged ninety years; and ving 
nexing the character C to the number of 
such single equal aged lives, prefixing 
also the characters A*, A3, A4, &c. &c. 
to the values of an annuity on two, three, 
four, &c. &c. equal joint lives respece 
tively, all ninety years of age, and an- 
nexing the characters C2,C3,C4 &e, 
&e. to the numbers of combinations, 
arising from twenty-eight lives being 
linked two and two, three and three, 
four and four; and so on respectively as 
joint lives, and attaching the character 
VA to denote the value of an annuity on 
the longest of the twenty-eight lives. 

Solution: A or 1.758192 x 28 or C— 
A? or .923840 XK 378 or C? + A3 or 
563935 K 3276 or C3— A or 369800 
X 20175 or C4 + AS or .252684 x 
98280 or C5 — A® or .177052 & 876740 
or C6 - A? or .126168 K 1184040 or 
C7—A® or .090920 K 3108105 or C# 
+ A® or .066023 x 6906900 or C? — 
A?° or .048198 X 13199110 or C10 4 
A11 or .085515 X 21474180 or Ctt — 
A*? or .025942 K 30421755 or C4? 4 
At3 or .019092 X 37442160 or C13 — 
At* or .014068 XK 40116600 or C14 4 
A15 of 010376 XK 37442160 or (#5 — 
At® or .007657 X 304217550r C#® + 
At? or .005654 K 21474180 or C1? — 
A1t® or .004176 % 13123110 or C#® 4 
A19 or .003085 X 6906900 or C19 — 
A2° or .002279 x 3108105 or C*° + 
A2t or .001684 x 1184010 or (?#— 
A22 or .001245 % 376740 or C22 4 
A23 or .000920 x 98280 or C?3 — 
A24 or .000680 K 20475 or C?* 4 A75 
or .000502 x $276 or C?5 — A?® or 
.000871 X S78 orC26 + A?’ or 000274 

98 or C27 — A248 or .000203 x 1 or 
C28 = VA or 53.340539 years’ pur- 
chase. 

The only inference that presents 1tself 
here is, that a principle macing the value 
of a contingent annuity to be greater 
than the value of an annuity, for ever 
must be founded in error. And ta ail. 
init, when the value of the perpetuity 1s 
only twenty-five years’ purchase, that the 
value of a contingency shall exceed iity- 


three years’ purchase, is such an anou : fs 
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512 Mr. Hawes, 


that no law in nature, no principle of 
reason, nor even the profoundest vene- 
ration for the “ever-to-be-revered names” 
of the authors of a doctrine leading to 
such a conclusion, can possibly justify ; 
and, to attempt to reconcile the idea of 
such a value to the mathematical mind, 
it should be admitted that one of the an- 
nuitants can never dic, but must live for 
ever and a day, and continue alive for 
ever and ever after that, which is pre- 
posterous, Will Philo-Mathematicus now 
aver, “that I have not demonstrated, 
that the eminent authors whom [I have 
named, have pursued a wrong principle?” 
Let us now examine that gentleman’s 
own principles, agreeably to the follow. 
ing declaration: “* Mr. Hawes has for- 
gotten, that, by attempting to overturn 
the present mode of estimating the pro- 
babilities of life, he tries to overturn the 
way by which his own numerators are 
calculated, which are nothing more than 
the sums of the fractions expressing the 
chances of living one, two, three, &c. 

ears, to the end of the term wamed.” 

mentioned that I found the probability 
of a person aged fifteen years, continuing 


-of 
0.5857 


10,0000 YE*Ss 
according to the observations of M. De 
Parcieux. The sum of the probabilities, 


in being ten years, to be 


842 «835 
by the present mode, being 46 ae 548 
BF 62 814 £06 798 





+ 3418 + 648 7 048 + S48 + 848 + 
790 782 774 = g90_—, 

——— ee poe —_———— 1 . ‘he 
$48 © 848 T 848 “Sig” “equiva 
lent being 9.5401, bat my numerator is 


9.58387. The probability of a person 


_- 





r 


ared ifteen, continuing in betne fort 
g : 2 ~ Y 

saclaaeas be 32:8104 
years, found to be -—— ye 
a 40,0000 


lis equivalent to the sum of the fractions 
tothe cad of the saine term being 32.6203, 
but my pomerator is 82.8101. The pro- 
ability of a person aged fifteen, conti- 
nuing in being cighty vears, [found to be 
45.5004 


80.0009 FEATS Hlis equivalent to the 





ars, 


sum oF the fractions to the end of the 
same term bemg 45.0094, but my nu- 
mierator is 43.5094. The accuracy there- 
fore of that gentleman’s declaration is 
not borne out by the evidence before us, 
and amounts at best to only an approxie 
mation, Dr, Price too, it appears, has 
been tampering with a similar postula. 
tuin; the Docior says, “ Let # stand 
lor & moment of time, and nm the come 
 prement of any assigned life. Then 
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Nn—X N—Qx n—Sx her 
> 3 = y e an 
n _* » &c. will be the rermne 
r ~ ° . . on * 
bevel mn np iS Continuing to care 
e€ is yp witty 3d, &e. Moments: ciples 
F N—— Vv bh ’ hnow 
an ny the probability of its COntie Be 
~—s warii 
nuing to the end of time, —— y ; greal 
f n the 
will, therefore, be the fluxion of the sum rend 
of the probabilities, or of an area repre. of a 
senting this sum, whose ordinates are Jr ou 
nr— WT “ T} 
—_—-——) > . 
: and axis r. The fluent of this fite 
a2 40, | 
expression, Or F— >" is the sum itself be 
for the aa #; and this, when an, be. o 
P9. 
comes pn, and gives the expectation of 30. 
the assigned life, or the sum of all the 4°. 
probabilities just mentioned, for its whole 63. 
possible duration.” Thus taking vp Ti 
with a principle upon trust, without inv 
proof and without examination, and tio 
which is inadequate to produce the end TH 
proposed. I wonder Dr. Price shoud mo 
assume a mode so extremely circuitous, | 
to attain an object which it can never ha 
reach ; and the more especially when the un 
direct path leading to such an object is n 
as plainly to be seen as the sun at noon pr 
day. It may be proper to remark, that te 
the adherers to the generally-reccived er 
doctrine, do make their probabilities of e\ 
the duration of life to consist of persons su 
without time, and those persons con. fi 
verted into fractions denoting chances; ji 
whereas my probabilities of the duration I) 
of life do consist of persons aud ume, a 
and that time converted into fractions ¢ 
denoting periods, Here then are two a 
opinions on the fundamental principles f 
of the science, which should be th i 


roughly investigated to enable usto come r 
to a right knowledge of the subject. 
What could be thought of the conduct . 
of that court of aldermen, who, after its 
specting the meal-weighers’ returns, should : 
bring the prices only into the account, . 
aid leave the quantities wholly out of 
the reckoning, and then proceed to set 
tle the assize of bread by the tossing-uP 
of a half-penny, or the casting-forth ofa 
die? Would not “ the future provi’? 
of thousands, and the valuation of very 
extensive property,” be materially 
fected thereby? To ascertain ne 
bability of the duration of a Iie, and in 
find the average price of a peck of “— 
are similar questions, and the answe" < 
them should be respectively addjuste® 


° P . oeceea 
after the same manner; for # Pre’: 











Q 
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jerwise by adopting ees has been 

“ned, “the simple principles of the 
ree would be acting on simple prin- 
gCicuieeys 


Jes indeed, —simple enough Reason 
ciples 


knows. ate . 
Be pleased, Mr. Editor, to accept my 


warinest acknowledgments for your 
seat attention In noting my omission of 
the denominators to the fractions in- 
tended to express the probable durations 
of a life, aged fifteen, for specific terms. 
[rought surely to have been represented, 
«That the probabilities of a person, aged 
fiteen, continuing in being 10, 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 65, 70, and 80 years, would 





ly 9:3837, 18.2394 
tv Gemeente tea 
be respective'y 5 G000 20.0000" 


03.004 32.8101 38.2624 41.8909 
0000 40.0000 50.0000 60.0000 
42.8573 43.8278 | 43-5094 


] ———— ~~ 


65.0000 70.0000 80.0000 

The more rigorously these principles are 
investigated, agreeably to the observa- 
tions of M. De Parcieux, the more te- 
naciously will they abide the test of de- 
monstration. 

What Iadvanced respecting the pro- 
babilities of the duration of joint-lives is 
unquestionably completely indefensible ; 
pot one probability there adduced as the 
probable duration for joint-lives being 
tenable. I was, however, led into those 

rroneous estimates, hy observing, that 
every author who had written on the 
subject, had blended, or rather con- 
founded, the probabilities of the single 
lives, in order to become the probabi- 
lites of the joint lives, which is evidently 
a wrong inethod, by producing in many 
eises, T may say in an almost innumer- 
avle variety of instances, greater values 
lor contingent annuities, than for annu- 
ies for ever. Consequently, the hare 
mone scaffeiding with whichthe science. 
s invested, erected by Messrs. De 
Moivre, Sitapson, and Baily, is calcu- 
fated not to conceal, but to expose the 
“cecis of the edifice, from its being so 
lenanted, and so dove-tailed into, and 
th the superstructure, as to become a 
petorit, The corroborative symmetry 

of the results arising from the experi- 
orate I have made, prompts me to 

“mm, that the probable duration of 

NG lives should be considered as having 
elerence only to the probable durae 
: "NS Of the single lives, but not be in- 
— therewith, by any incorpo- 
8 process of Multiplication or Ad- 
NatrHanieL Hawes. 








years.” 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HAVE perused with considerable ine 
& terest the letter of “ Common Sense,” 
in your March Number, p. 118, containe 
ing a new Geological Theory; and that of 
M. De Luc in your June Number, 
p. 411, objecting to some points therein; 
and am desirous of submitting some 
views of the subject, considerably diffe. 
rent from either of these, and which ap- 
pear to me, as legitimate deductions, from 
an examination of Terrestria! Pheno- 
mena, in which I have been engaged for 
several years past, and have partly laid 
the same before the public, in commu- 
nications to the Philosophical and Geo- 
logical Magazine, in occasional articles 
in Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia (from Clay to 
the end of the letter J), in the Report on 
Derbyshire, vol. i. and a paper in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1811, &c.; 
which observations of mine, though it 
has been objected that they are “ too cir- 
cumstantially minute for common use,”* 
I am sorry to observe, have not at- 
tracted the attention of M. De Lue, 
because I conceive, that, if he would go 
over the field of ny observations, (in and 
near Derbyshire in particular,) with the 
same earnest desire to siic into their truth 
and correctness, as he has displayed in 
his Geological Travels, in follow:ng pro- 
fessor Playtair, in hisill-judged systematic 
support of the Huttoman or Plutonic 
doctrines, he would see reason to aban- 
don several of ‘his favorite geological 
tenets; without, however, adopting the 
more fashionable doetrines of the Wer- 
nerians on these subjects, I think, as 
many besides the author above-quoted 
seein too hastily to conclude, that [ have 
done; but who certainly consider * the 
Geognosy,” as differing from the terres- 
trial facts in more instances, and those of 
the first importance, thau the theory of 
M. De Luc does. 
With all due deference to Mr. Parkin 
son, on whose very useful writings on 
Orcanic Remains, your correspondent 
- incipaily to build his theory, [ 
seeins principaily 
conceive, that when organic remains are 
carefully and without mistake separated 
into three classes, according to the situa 
tions in which they are found, ¥12. 13t, those 





* Dr. Thompson’s ‘* History of the Royal 
Society,” p- 2195 wherein he says, that ‘* ge- 
neral principles stripped of all useless details, 
are much more attractive and much easier un- 


derstood, &6- that 
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that are imbedded in regular strata, asin 
the limestone or grit-stone rocks, shale, 
clay, &c. wherein extensive quarries, coal- 
pits, clay-pits, &c, are wrought; 2nd, 
those that are found in gravel or alluvium, 
near to the surface, comparatively, and 
often in flats near to the courses of 
rivers, lakes, or the sea, among such 
water-moved, worn, and heterogeneous 
mixtures as are wholly unknown in the 
sirata vsually explored by colliers, quar- 
ricrs, &e.; and Srd, those that are im- 
bedded in, er compose the substance 
of, bogs or peat-mosses, or Of morases, 
marshes, or fens.* And when the spe- 
cific differences of the individuals in each 
of these classes are caretully noted, with 
all the precision of the Linawan method, 
and even greater,where necessary, L think 
it will then appear, 

First, With regard to regular or strati- 
fied reliquia, or organic remains; 1°, 
that each species has some particular 
bed, or stratum, of indefinite extension 
(although often but very thin) to which 
itis peculiar, and of which it will form a 
character (either alone or in mixture 
with other species) not less important, 
aud often more so, than the mineralo- 
gical or chemical qualities of such stra- 
tum or imbedding substance. 2°, That 
every species (except perhaps some frags 
ments of liyneous plants, water-worn, as 
if by floating, and often worm-eaten, 
and scabrous fish, &c. lived or grew in the 
very spots where they are found, and 
lived only, during the period of the depo- 
sition of that stratum in which they are 
entombed, having had no existence while 
either the floor or the roof of such stra- 
tuni was forming. 3°, That the whole of 
this immense class of beings is extinct, 
or never did cxist on the present surfuce 
of the earth, or in its present waters; and 
that, however nearly the form ard habits 
of some reliquia may seem to approach 
tT! existing species, a sufficient discrimi. 
nation has never yet failed to detect dif- 
ferent essentul specific, if not generic, 
characters, in the former and present 
md:widuals; and 4°, that all this class 
was sub-aqueous, or lived in or at the bot- 


-_—-—o_—_ _—- 





* Phenomena arising from very different 
causes, and requiring totally different pro- 
rese$ for their azricultural improvement, 
is Dr. William Richardson has lately and 
ecly shewn, in Nous. 56, 57, and 58, of the 
‘* Agricultural Magazine,” (sold at No. 1, 
Paternoster Jtow,) in reviewing and condemn- 


‘og the proceedings of the commissioners for 
litsh Bugs. 
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tom ofa deep and general ocean Of which 
particular mention is made b * 
before any dry land appeared,* — 

Second, With respect to gravel fogs)! 
1°, that the greater part of these extra 
neous fossils are extinct stratified tel 
quia, in a rounded state; and 2°, tha 
the bones, teeth, and tusks, of elepliants 
and the bones, &c. of various animals 
of extinct, and some of known, genera 
and of known species, also, in some fon 
jnstances, particularly in valleys, are 
found in this class, but no remains of 
man, or any analogous being capable 
of design, or executing works ot art, 
(any more than in the former class,) ex- 
cept in the most recent alluvial deposits 
by the sides of rivers or the sea, whose 
overtlowings (or the eruption of some 
neighbouring volcano) have obviously oc. 
casioned theif interment; and in which 
last situations trees, and other vegetable 


‘y 





* Who shail presume to say, that the 
same Creative power, which, at the finish of flis 
work of creation, in a comparatively short 
period, brought into existence or created all 
the species of organic beings, who, by ther 
innate powers, have propagated through their 
generations to the present day, upon the su. 
face of our planet, in the air and water, 
did not create each of these prior and suc. 
cessive sub-aqueous races of organic beingsy 
whose remains are imbedded quithia ¥; 
and also successively create, (or give the pre. 
sent form by modes of combination now un- 
known,) to the fluid and to the solid inorg2- 
nic matter of each stratum, during the 
periods marked by these organic existences, 
or between them, where strata occur holding 
no reliquia, which are numerous, and of most 
kinds of substances, crystalised masses 1 pat- 
ticular? Are any parts of these suggestions 
more unpbilosophical than, that He creates 
Separate masses or mountains of quartz, ant 
other substances, now found in grains in the 
Strata, which masses, by unknown causts 
are pretended to have been bri ken down into 
such small and uniform grains, and cerca? 
masses of other substances, which, by meas 
alike inexplicable, have been ground into 
powder or paste, for cementing the grains ~ 
forming homogeneous minerals? nn may! 
not be presumed, that too many pbisesepsr's 
who maintain such doctrines as above, 
tend, or do secretly deny, the begining "9 
exist, or creation of the matter of the we 
and that some such, even secretly ree 
creation of organized beings, either In the Be 
that was the scene of these mage oe 
countless periods of inorganic nang o* . 
(or on its periodically changing bottom) - 
the situation in which we ourseives “ 
placed the suriace of the serraquee 
piacec, Qn © sur 
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oducts of the present race, are fre- 
"ently found. 

oriind, With regard to peat fossils ; 
he whole of these are recent, or belong- 
wz to the present organized creation, 
vd the plants can all of them be seen 
sowing, In most bogs; the process of 
wise accumulation, continuing to the 
resent day, it is no wonder that these 
enclose trees of known species, the bones 
aid preserved bodies of men, and of 
tye present subordinate race of animals, 
and even of works of art, as Coulis, beads, 
wols, Ke. 

Iv this view of the subject he correct, 
the alternations of land and seay or of 
liesh water and marine animals and vege- 
talles in the earth, has no foundation, 
aud the very ground-work of your core 
respondent’s new theory is overturned; 
aid the existence of tropical animals and 
pants in high latitudes, within the earth, 
is aiso alike unfounded. 

“The difficulty of reconciling facts 
with orthodoxy in religious faith,” on 
us particular subject, alluded to by your 
correspondent, page 118, has not its 
urigin, T conceive, in ** erroneous trans- 
lauons,” &c. but in erroneous philoso- 
phy, or geolugy, in confounding together 
We ancient and present organic races, 
tiose of which no record remains but in 
tie two first verses of Genesis, with those 
Whose Orimin is related at length in the 
Subsequent verses of this, aud the follow. 
uig chapters; and stiil more, in the ig- 
Gurance or pious frauds of those, who 
would, from this confounding of distinct 
faces of beings, and a total misrepre- 
‘entation of the facts of the terrestrial 
‘islocations, aud their probable periods 
8! Occurrence, draw arguments, to prove 
‘he occurrence of the Deluge in the days 
ot Noah; which, according to this false 
Pilosophy, new modelled the terrestrial 
“rata, and entoinbed in them the organic 
nes of the previous surface and waters, 
&c. Xe. notwithstanding that Moses, 
“uronly authority, represents this event 
* a miraculous and quiet effusion of 
omer on the land, for the express and 
. Y purpose of drowning sinful man (yet, 
oe fate, dry-land animals were 
— nae ei but, from the quiet na- 

‘© ahd short duration of which flood, 


Deithea a 

i _ Sash or vegetables suffered any 

ee eral inconvenience ; and the uniform 
OT ¢ 


. Scripture warrants my assertion, 
of No. ede the etfects of the Deluge 
an would scarcely remain visible 
- theta tora single age, much less 

“®€ s6¢ any thing of its effects, ex- 





Jv 


cept perhaps occasionally, in finding 
some Organic remains not far below the 
surface, in alluvial valleys, that were then 
immured; but this even appears to me 
very doubtful, since none of the remains 
of autediluvian men, or of their works of 
art, are found among this class of reli- 
quia; but all such human remains, where. 
ever found, must be referred to much 
later periods. The Deluge, like the Fall of 
Man, &c, are known only through a reves 
lation to Moses, and must be received as 
articles of faith, and seem incapable of 
any natural proof, I think; whatever 
persons, with more zeal than knowledye 
of natural phenomena, may have main. 
tained to the contrary, to the obvious 
injury both of religion and science, 

M. De Luc seems to err, in supposing 
that “ Common Sense” referred only to 
Mr. Parkinson’s paper on the strata 
around L~~* on, when indeed he had not 
alluded to this, but expressly to his ge- 
neral work on Organic Remains found in 
all parts of the World, in three quarto vu- 
iumes; a work, which, it astonishes me, 
that this veteran geologist should appear 
unacquainted with. 

At page 414, M. De Luc mentions, 
having proved in his works, that coul- 
beds are submerged peat-mosses, and of 
dry-land origin, yet this is a position 
from which L must entirely dissent, after 
having examined large tracts of carboni- 
ferous strata, (far more extensive than 
the “scattered patches,” mentioned by 
Mr. Williams), with no ordinary care 
and attention; and assert, that nothing 
can be more unlike the recent vegetables 
of a peat-moss, than those extinct ones 
preserved in the coalestrata, as Mr. Par- 
kinson’s numerous plates and collection, 
those of Mr. Sowerby,* and numerous 
o:hers in this, and every other country, 
where geology has been cultivated, will 
testify. Bog plants, though always si- 
turated with moisture, do not, as ts well 
known, grow under wale, and vet no 





* This able naturalist proposes sve fo 
commence a periodical work, expressly for 
illustrating Mineral Botany, by coloured 
plates and descriptions; Number I. of his pe- 
riodical work on * Mineral Concho!ozy, 
has appeared, in which it will continue to be 
his first care to give accurate coloured plates, 
and descriptions of all the numerous species 
of shells found in the Highgate Tunnel, and 
that he can obtain from other parts of tue 
same stratum, wherever itextends: the same 
being the uppermost stratum but one that has 
been observed in Britain, and that is the 
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person can examine the impressions of 
large plants that abound in coal-strata, 
without being satisfied that they had a 
sub-aqueous growth, since hollow tubes of 
vegetable matter litte thicker than paper, 
of 2 to 8 or 10, or even to 20 or 30 
inches, in diameter, and many feet high, 
could not have supported themselves in 
air, however sheltered the situation, or 
even in water that was not very deep and 
quiescent; those who have doubts on 
this subject, should examine the remark- 
able grit-stone Quarry, called Birchwood, 
on the N. side of Newland park, FE, 
of Wakefield, in Yorkshire, and the 
gardens of Sir Edward Smith; where two 
of these thin vegetable pipes, in a Coaly 
state, filled with perfect grit-stone of 
the quarry, are erected, as pillars at the 
entrance of a grotto, the largest of which 
is elliptical, 30 inches by 22 inches dia- 
meter at bottom, and was 12 feet high, 
standing erect, in the quarry above- 
nemed! which rests on a coal-seam that 
has been on fire. Besides these two 
colossal reeds in Newiand garden, I 
saw a third still in the quarry, in Sep. 
tember last. They were beautifully 
wrought on their coaly surfaces, and per 
fectly unlike each other, or to any ex- 
isting reed, or other plant; as indeed were 
the numerous sutailer tmpressions in the 
quarry, and in the fine cuilections there- 
from, in the possession of Sir E. Smith, 
the Rev. James Drake of Kurkthorp, 
and William Smithson, esq. of Heath, 
which I saw on the same day. 

That the internal parts of the earth 
are cavernous, is pretty completely dis- 
proved hy the general gravity of the 
whole mass; and that it ever ** was ca- 
vernous,” as M. de Luc assumes, (p. 414) 
as au essential point of his theory, I see 
the sirongest reasons to disbeheve 5 and 
to think, that the vaileys being occasi- 
oned by the angular motion and depress 
sion of parts of the strata, into these 
caverns, is alike mistaken and imaginary, 
with the case of Matlocksbighetor, pub- 
lished by Mr. Whitehurst in 1778, and of 
which I gave a new transverse section in 
the Philosophieal Magazine, vol. $1, p. 36; 
and have repeated itin my Derbyshire Re- 
port, vol. 1, page 129: and certainly in 
ail Derbysinre, and its envirens, no such 
case occurs, asa valley occasioned as M, 
De Luc maintains all valleys and ine. 
qualities of the earth’s surface to have 
been; and further, [ can, I think, safely 
atlirm, that [have never yet met witha 
single valley, occasioned solely, or in any 
Suusiderable degree, by the angular mos 
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depressions, 
tements, of 
gular Mins 
Ge logical 


tions of the strata, or their 
M. De Luc’s numerous sta 
valleys occasioned by the ; 
tions of the strata, in his 
Travels and other works, I conceive tg 
have partly arisen, from assuming, g 
he does at the end of page 414 pac 
throughout his works, that the aan 
were all formed in an horizontal position 
particularly such as contain shells and 
therefore, wherever he has noticed lt 
clincd strata, he has, as Appears to nie 
inferred fissures and depressions core. 
sponding to the nearest valleys, without 
sufficient examination of the bottoms 
and of the whole of both sides of such 
valleys, to detect his mistake, The ge. 
neral law, or tendency of the strata, is 
certainly to parallel planes, but sligitly 
inclined to the horizon, yet the eXCEDe 
tions thereto, or anomalies, are numerous 
particular strata (like the toadstones cf 
Derbyshire, and several bats or dirt-beds 
between the coal-seams, &c.) are sut- 
ject to bumps or thicker parts, some of 
them very sudden, round which the super- 
incumbent stratum, though full of shels 
often, has evidently been formed, appar. 
ently, and not subsequently bent, since 
such curved strata are without the least 
fracture in their most sudden flexures. 
The first toadstone in the valley of 
Ashover, in Derbyshire, has some re- 
markable ridges and bumps of this sort, 
over which the first limestone, the shule, 
&c. bend or apply, as the minute survey 
of that parish, and the map and sections 
which L have in hand toe Sir Joseph 
Banks, has, and hereafter will more fully 
shew. The limestone-hill, in Crich, @ 
few miles south of Ashover, shews very 
remarkably beut strata, over a toadstone 
nucleus, the limestone rising with a mo- 
derate inclination from the east to the 
western top or brow of the cliff, when 
it almost suddenly changes its direction, 
and becomes alinost vertical, for six hum 
dred feet, Or more, in depth; and ten 
as suddeniy turns nearly horizontal: 
several small quarries on the brow of 
the hill shew, how truly each bed turns, 
without the least fracture or sudden dis 
tortion. Wrens-Nest hill, north of Dud- 
ley, in or near Staffordshire, presents & 
more striking case, where 4 chick Imes 
stone stratum laps round a long py" 
midical hill, without the least rupture a 
tle corners, as the quarries there, give 
the ready means of observing. 
Auother more common sour 
De Luc’s mistakes on this head, en 
been, as l appreliend, the supposivs the 
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the strata were highly inclined, when it 
was only the stratula, folia, beat, shale, 
grain, &C- of the stones that be had no- 
need, and which were greatly inclined 
to the real strata-seams, way-boards, &c, 
which separate the strata: as 1s exceed- 
ingly common, in strata of several kinds, 
gs well as in unstratified masses of slate 
and other rocks. ; 

The immense pains which M. De Luc 
has bestowed on the investigation of the 
newly formed alluvial lands, at the 
mouths of rivers, and on the sea-coasts, 
and the ability with which he has ap- 
plied the same, in confutation of the 
fine-spun absurdities contended for on 
this head, by professor Playfair, do him 
the highest credit; and will, ere long, I 
think, be considered as having set at rest 
the question whether the present rivers 
and streams carry the matters of the land 
into the sea, there to form new strata, 
derived from the general enlargement 
and deepening of the valleys, which the 
Huttonians pretend to be now going on. 
The progress of these horizontal alluvial 
lands, or savannahs, are evidently not, 
however, sufficiently marked, to enable 
us to pronounce, that they had their 
commencement at four thousand or six 
thousand years ago, or at the epoch of 
the deluge, rather than that of the first 
appearance of dry land, during the Mo- 
suc creation; though they may, I think, 
be legitimately applied, to controvert the 
reveries of Dr. Hutton, and his illus- 
trators, as to the present constitution 
of the earth having existed millions of 
years! a position utterly irreconcilable 
with the most obvious geological facts, 
as M. De Luc has ably shewn, and 
in whose conclusions in this respect I 
am enabled to concur most heartily, 
viz, that the time of the Mosaic creation, 
*s itis stated, agrees with the probable 
commencement of every progressive phe- 
homenon ou the surface of the earth, that 
We have the opportunity of examining, 

nN apology is necessary for having oc- 
Cupied so much room in your valuable 
ournal, Joun Farey, Senr. 

Upper-Crown-street, June 2, 1812, 

T. . = 
0 me litor of the Monthly Mugazine.* 
S I have been resident for some 
months in a remote part of the 
et 
een a this paper to oblige its re- 
Paces and aes though we consider our 
oprinciol time itl bestowed in noticing the 
vbied misrepresentations of anonymous 
Epitor. 
°NTHLY Mac, No, 228, 





kingdom, I had no opportunity of seeing 
the Quarterly Review, dated December 
1811, but published in the present vear, 
till a few days ago. Nor should I have 
seen it then had nota friend sent it to 
me, I do not think that the style of this 
critique is likely to give a currency to the 
design of the writer or writers, Yet I 
have been prevailed on to answer it. 
Were the censor unnoticed, he might 
rejoice beyond measure. 


** But, lest his heart exalt him ia the harm 
Already done,” 


and lest to pride he should add impeni- 
tence, like the great criminal to whom 
Milton alludes, L write these few ree 
marks to defend myself, and to correct 
him. 

That an author may err, that a printer 
may err also, a professional critic might 
have learned by his own mischances. 
And it is supposabfe that critics, who 
extol Christiamty, though not more than 
its doctrines deserve, and who pride 
themselves on being its guardians, and 
of course of exemplifying its beneficial 
effects by their own conduct, would exe 
tend some charity to erring man=—to an 
author, and as they say insane withal. 
Yet their conduct has been the reverse, 
and offers one of those contradictions for 
which good men have endeavoured to 
account by original sin, which, they say, 
frequently defeats the most religious edu- 
cation and the best opportunities. 

That a Quarterly Reviewer can err in 
judgment, I beg leave to refer to hs cri- 
ticism on Mr. Leckie’s State of Sicily. 
For his exposition, they called him a 
system-monger, and all their observations 
are uttered with the same temper; while 
they praise the Sicilian parliament, the 
Sicilian nobles, and affirm that “ the 
Sicilians are distinguished hy that sincere 
attachment to their sovereign, which Its 
mild and paternal government has so 
well deserved.” Could they say more 
of George the Third? I refer to this are 
ticle, though the political notions of the 
Quarterly Reviewers are consistent on 
all occasions, because this descant on a 
paternal and patriotic sovereign and go- 
vernment has been refuted beyond con- 
troversy by the measures, at last, adopted 
by the commander of the British turces 
in that country. 

After this error in judgment, I beg 
leave to mention a critical oversight of 
this acute body. After quoting (Quare 
terly Review, May 1811, p. 519,) trom 
the Editor of Madame du Detfand’s Let- 
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Walpole’s acquaintance with Madame 
du Deffand, he was near fifty, and she 
was above seventy years of age, and en. 
tirely blind ;” they, in the next page, 
with great composure state, ‘* when she 
saw Mr. Walpole she thought she had 
found the object of her search.” Vol- 
taire called Madame du Deffand Vaveugle 
clairvoyante. This title the Quarterly 
Reviewers have henceforward acquired 
te themselves, 

The charges brought against me are 
various. They accuse me of having 
read much. With this offence T admit 
they have always stood unimpeached. 
They also state, “ Never, perhaps, were 
the books of all ages and languages rifled 
for a meaner purpose. The labour of 
collection must have been considerable, 
unless aided by some mechanical pro- 
cess.” Why did not the Quarterly Re- 
Viewers require their artist in ordinary 
to delineate for the benefit of their readers 
this hypothetical machine, which could 
abridge the labour of learning many lan- 
guages, and of reading and noting the 
authors who composed in them? 

I pass over their desultory charges of be- 
ing a disciple of Paine and Godwin,” and 
the language they apply to me as ‘ queru- 
lous snarlingsof an irritable and disappoint. 
ed misanthrope,” “ his ravings” ** when 
the imagination is evidently disordered,” 
Yet I cannot refiain from asking them, 
Do they not by sach discourse convict 
themselves while they condemn me? 

These gentlemen quote four passages 
from National Education, but which 
they denominate “ a farrago of pedantry 
and folly,” in order to show that I may, 
in referring to Greek authors, commit 
Some inaccuracies of translation, They 
say, €* Early in this work the following 
passage is quoted from Isocrates, yaAerey 
sors eps Tyv avTny imobecs dvw Aoyors 
avextws woe. Lhe penultimate word, 
he says, for obvious reasons, I have 
omitted to translate.” What his ob- 
vious reasons are, we are ata loss to 
guess—but this we know, that it is es- 
sential to the sense of the passage. It 
means, * without being tiresome.’ ” If 
these critics will refer to Hedericus, they 
will find avextws translated tolerabiliter, 
commode. Fron the known egotism of 
Tsocrates, I adopted the latter interpre- 
taton, avd I did thiak that it was ob- 
vious E should not say of myself, © that 
Cis difficult to “peak commode twice on 
the same subject, 

Another charge of inaccuracy they 
state, beginning * Thus too, Di genes,” 
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&c. This error of the Reviewers | rm 
only account for, by supposing, that. » 
they Saw svaoyov, and eulogy, they fan. 
cied by their coup d’ail, which has more 
than once deceived them, that I tran. 
lated evacyov by eulogy: If the Reviewers 
will look again at the passage, they will 
perhaps see that the words in the text, 

are connected in the same eulogy,” 
are my application of the passage reter. 
red to in the Greek, which is translated 
by those words which immediately pre. 
cede them. As to my translation of the 
two remaining passages, which they have 
noted, I have used no more liberty than 
every person may fairly employ, not more, 
perhaps, than a translator of an entire 
work is privileged in using, who does 
not experience the difficulty of applying 
a single passage to a particular situation, 

The Quarterly Reviewers say, of Mr. 
Ensor, * Nor do we recollect any living 
individual who is introduced for the sake 
of approbation ; except it be once or 
twice Lord Erskine,” &c. Iam sorry 
their recollection is so bad, or so conve 
nient. I have praised Miss Edgeworth, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Lancaster, aud 
others ; but [ have not praised Dr. Bell, 
nor Mrs. Trimmer, nor the Quarterly 
Reviewers*, but I exposed them; nor 
Mr. Yorke, whom TI called an outcast ; 
not, as they say, because he had the doors 
of the House of Commons shut against 
strangers, but because the electors 0! 
Cambridgeshire rejected him. 

There remains another charge of the 
Quarterly Reviewers, which I beg jeave 
to submit to the judgment of the reacer. 
They quote from National Education, 
*¢ Universities are so universally esteemed 
illiberal in politics and religion, ome 
few years ago an address from the Uni 
versity of Dublin, congratulating the 
King on his aversion to the Catholics, ap- 
peared in the Gazette. ‘The editor had 
heard that such an address was to be 
offered to a board of its fellows for the 
approbation; and he concluded, © 
course, it would be adopted yp tener 
To their honor, however, it was rejecte®, 
and thence the editor of the Gazette »% 
obliged, in a subsequent impression, “4 
retract the whole address under an ¢f 
ratum, . ; 

“ After this argument, it 1s apg 
ry,’ &c. As this was intended by ss 
Quarterly Reviewers to be a mor 

y ower 
wound, they did not trust C0 the p 
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only. They ushered the quo- 
raion with the following remark: “* We 
neive objected to a string of universal 
conclusions appended tua solitary fact. 
gue readers will perceive that here the 
ae is simewhat altered; and they will 
dsubtless rejoice in seeing the boundaries 
of logical deduction enlarged. A uni- 
rersal proposition 1s proved not by a so- 
‘rary but by a contrary fact.” By this 
otation, and their italics, and their 
commentary, they would persuade the 
reader, that the words ‘* after this argue 
ment” refer solely to a portion of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, though these words 
form a partof the conclusion of a chapter 
entitled Concerning the Universities of 
Orford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and 
which consists of fifty-one pages. 

I have now ended my delence, and 
proceed to my confession. T adinit that 
Furipas, at p. 24, is anerror. But the 
Quarterly Reviewers have not marked its 
extent. Euripus should be Eurotas. 
The extent then of this error is, that the 
transcriber or printer erred by three 
letters; or, to vary the expression, that 
one word was substituted for another, 
both which words had four letters iden- 
tical, and three similar, and that this 
error escaped correction. I have ano- 
lier conlession to make; and, frst, I 
quote the words of the Reviewers: ‘* Mr. 
Ensor would really confer a favour on the 
learned world, if he would but publish 
those fragments of Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton, which have hitherto met the eye 
of ne scholar but himself. If he would,” 
xe. Now, gentle reader, what is the 
anount of this exultation of these com- 
bwed critics against a single author? 
. wagments of,” &c. should be printed 

liaginents Ou, We, 
now leave those gentlemen, the 
Quarterly Reviewers, to-enjoy their tears 
wnong the haneysuckles and gooseberry- 
bushes of their own planting. One re- 
Wark of theirs, however.remains unnoticed 
bi me, They say, ** Mr. Ensor’s pring 
Coal quarrel is with the doctrine of future 
Wrments.” [fit be any comfort to the 
Quarterly Reviewers to believe that they 
bin damned here and hereafter, I, 

‘ailmen, am the last who would de- 
brive them of that consolation. 

May 21, 1812. Georce Ensor. 
eee 


10 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 
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late lamented domestic tragedy, 
palpabiy evident, tuat Belling- 
d Perceval fell victims ta the 
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want of a provision in our constitution, 
for preventing any man being driven by 
desperation tv conceive himself justitied 
In avenging his own wrongs. It was 
not fit that Bellingham should have 
been left without a power of legal appeal : 
that Lord Gower, or any ambassador, 
Should be allowed to decide on bis own 
conduct; or that icshould have rested with 
Mr. Perceval to Linpose a mulct on an 
impoverished treasury, which 1 was his 
paramount duty to protect and keep fuil, 

Nor is Bellingham the first instance of 
a man driven to desperation by negiect 
of plausible claims, or goaded to made 
ness by the insolence of office! How 
many hundreds, nay thousands, have sut- 
tered every species of affliction trom de. 
ferred and disappointed hopes, who have 
Leen restrained trom pursuing the despes 
rate course of Bellingham, only by great 
strength of mind, or an exalted degree 
of moral feeling? 

Every one of your readers must be ac- 
quainted with cases of this kind, in which 
persons, having clans on government, 
have been obliged to spend half their 
lives in dancing attendance at the pub- 
lic offices in vain—and, even if their 
claims have had no just foundation, the 
etfect of a deferred decision has been 
equally pernicious to the party. I be- 
lieve it happens in very few cases, that 
the co:npensation repays the mjury sut- 
fered from delay—and sometimes the 
affair is so involved, doubttul, and com- 
plicated, that no blame can be said to 
attach to any particuiar person in otice, 

The remedy for these grievances would 
be, the creation of a court of arbitration, 
to which all questions of doubitul clans 
on government should be referred. The 
claim on being refused, to be brouwle 
to a heating by the simple summons of 
the claimant served on the miviyce 
to whose department the C.ain belongs. 
Tne referees might be three in nuinber, 
and be taken in each case from anong 
such persons as are quaiiticd to serve 
on special juries in the county ot 
Middlesex; that is, e>quires and trees 
holders, not placemen or pen ione's; 
and they should be taken un exact 
rotation from the freebolders’ book, 
one from a hundred, -o that the three 
should be unconnected, and trom res 
mote hundreds. hese gentemen shou d 
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The clauses of an Act of Parliament, law, supported by such 
drawn up with a bona-fide and bene- objects, would deserve to rank he 
volent intention to effect the proposed - the first of patriots, and the sie “ 
purpose, need not be anticipated in this nent friends of justice and “cog 


Principles and 


place, nor need they be numerous or in- Common Stycp 
tricate.—It will be necessary, however, to a 7 
provide a court of appeal, consisting of To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
jive referees, chosen in like manner, SIR, . 


whose unanimity should be necessary to i a former number it was proposed ta 
justify the disturbance of the first de- pursue the inquiry into the use of 
cision. The appellant to pay the ex- the Greek and Roman languages, ina 
pences, and the decision under appeal system of education, by examining the 
to be made in one month. Lawyers too study of them as an instrument for the 
should be expressly excluded, or all the development of the powers of the mind, 
quibbling, sophistry, and want of feeling, But, as every age has its folly, and of the 
which mark the awards of that profession, present the attempt to produce infantile 
would disgrace the delicate and important prodigies is not the least, it is proper to 
decisions of this court,* premise, that a full crop, and not anearly 
I conceive thata free people, and a_ one, is, or ought to be, the object of edus 
just government, require such an esta- cation. A child may be taken from the 
blishment asis here proposed; and I should nursery to lead a band, or to strain his 
prefer it even tothe freestaccess tothe so- tender organs to the infinite delight of the 
vereign. In despotic governments, where crowded theatre, with little harm unless 
ahe will of the despot is paramount to to the mental and bodily health of the 
the law, access to the sovereign isthe only young performer; and the press may be 
security of subjects against wicked mi- employed in giving the public an oppor. 
nisters. Wise and able despots there- tunity of reading the effusions of child: 
fore are always distinguished from the hood, without injury to any living crea. 
fools of their dynasty, by their readiness ture but the child, so injudicivusly pro- 
im receiving, and their promptitude inan- truded at an age which is naturally ditl- 
swering the pctitions of their people. dent, and can only please when it is 80; 
How many viziers and ministers have but should parents and teachers be gene- 
fallen victims to their master’s sense of jus- rally misled by the same, or a similar 
tice when addressed by the complaints of error, the range of mischief would be 
petitioners, perhaps more obscure and less wide, and its force would not be spent in 
injured than Bellingham! Whatasecus one generation, It has always appeared 
rity to people—what a terror to opprese to me that the endeavor to store the me- 
sive and unjust ministers are the om- mory of children with facts, whether 
nipotent mandates of their tyrant mas- from history or philosophy, before they 
ters | can use them as materials for reasoning, 
Happily we are without such capricious to plunge the mind into science before it 
justice in England—yet ministers, even has been well seasoned to difficulty by 
in our free government, will, notwith- the study of language, to accumulate 
stauding, be often oppressive and in-’ dates and names, and technical nomen 
solent—-we consequentiy stand in need clatures upon the memory, while the habit 
ofa court of arbitration, such as have of thinking is yet to be formed, 18 an 
proposed; and we lose half the benefits error of the same family, though less boid 
of freemen, and half the security required and offensive in aspect than theirs, who 
by people against domineering agents of would push children into a competitin 
government, till some establishment with men iu any of the arts, or in jiterary 
of the kind is brought into activity. publication. The child cannot be an 
The introducer and author of such’a historian because he knows little of hu 


ee _ 


- aoe jon’. 
, —_ — man nature, aud less of political relatior 
. Legal Las-.1F Os, OF — ought not to He may be made a mechanical repeater 
e sulfered totamper with justice, « i . ; . wil 
n} justice, and violate of facts, but it may be suspected 


humanity, in questions either of i 2 a y mee 
ee public oF season that such an application of m 
private interest; and it carnot be too often ne han an advalle 
repeated, that the net Seneiton - mory is rather an injury than 
epeated, that the proper functions of this e it is not connected with 
atmoitious, encroaching, and dangerous pro- tages because lsat iding, ai 
fession, are merely ministerial; and that the exercise of the understanaingy © 
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lawyers Ought in no case, or under any cir- because it will be difficult, perhaps : 
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cumstances, to be suiicred to arbitrate, torule, possible in riper years, to consider 
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ht as generally accompany no- 
vity of impression on minds awakened 
to feelings and habituated to reflection. 
The several branches of natural and 
exserimental philosophy are not much 
retter adapted to call into action the un. 
derstanding of a child, and improve his 
ydement by the exercise of his reason : 
‘op many of the phenomena upon which 
his unawakened powers are to be em. 
oved, can only be explained by calcu- 
‘ations Which require riper years and 
much elementary attainment; of other 
acts, as those of chemistry, the explana. 
non must be given in terms to which chil. 
den in general (cases of exception are 
always supposed) cannot be taught to 
amex any very precise meaning; and 
there can be little exercise of reason 
when terms are imperfectly understood. 
A pretty correct acquaintance with lan- 
cuage, and dexterity in the use of it, are 
necessary to the comprehension of theo- 
retic reasoning on all natural phenomena ; 
aud this reasoning must be understood 
and examined by the child, or he may 
gaze upon the phenomena till he is blind, 
without any illumination of the under- 
standing, and increase of judgment. 


of thoug 


——————=!! Sed nec viribus istis 
Munera conveniunt, nec tam puerilibus 
annis,” 


Philosophic studies belong to men; 
icy require a power of calculation and 
an acquaintance with speech, in the ac- 
quisition of which the years of childhood 
are well employed, and to which they are 
‘appily equal. But, were it admittcd 
that the power of judging would be ad- 
vanced more rapidly in the laboratory 
than in the school, it might still be ques- 
toned whether the time might not have 
been better employed; whether other 
powers might not have been more culti- 
‘ated with greater ultimate advantage ; 
and whether reason will be strong in ma. 
turity in proportion to the rapidity of iis 
carly growth. What is gained in time 
i Ys pethaps, be lost in power, and a 
“OWer progression may promise a greater 
ultimate advance, Even were it possible 
iy ft that the mind should shoot 
le Peay acres when the body has 
dom put halt its dimensions, and pos- 
7 wines half the strength which it 1s 
though 1 to receive; when the child, 
nh: bas had the understanding of a 
2 Jeng physically weak, must be po- 
“teally dependent, 
he resolution of the intellectual 


iWer : 4 
PoW’er jnto the several faculties of mee 


mory, Imagination, and judgment, is fae 
miliar, and sutliciently correct for the use 
of this inquiry. As to the power of me 
mory, whatever system of education is 
adopted, it will be easy to give it sufli- 
cient exercise; but that discipline must 
be acknowledged to be the best by 
which the memory is most habituated te 
Systematic arrangement, and by which 
the use of the understanding ‘is: most 
certainly connected with the exercise of 
memory. Both these objects are secured 
in the acquisition of a regularly cons 
structed language, such as the Latin, ia 
which too, it is well known, that no pro- 
gress can be made without the constant 
exercise of the judgment. Whether 
both these objects are as well secured by 
any other labor in which the mind of « 
child can be engaged, is yet to be shewn 
by the advocates of a different discipline. 

As to the power of imayination, it may 
be thought that it is not necessary to pro. 
vide for its culture in a system of educa- 
tion. When, however, it is considered 
how numerous and how exquisite are the 
pleasures of imagination, how intimate ts 
the connection betwixt them and some of 
the most delightful sympathies of our nas 
ture, how many and interesting are the 
subjects ot human thought, on which it 1s 
impossible that the mind which imagines 
feebly should think with force, or even 
with correctness; some indulgence may 
be granted, perhaps, to the opinion, thata 
system of education should provide both 
for the culture and regulation of the 
power of fancy, ‘The mind of man has 
but one spring, one season o! enchant- 
ment, when the lenen purpureum of 
youth irradiates the face of nature, whose 
charms are then beheid in all the bloom 
of novelty, with a depth of impression, 
and a warmth of feeling never to be re- 
newed. But the mind derives from the 
enthusiasm in which its infancy was fos- 
tered an ardor of character, which 1s dis- 


played in maturity by a more vigorous 


exertion of the higher powers of intellect. 
If the power of fancy ts to receive nurture, 
it must not be nursed 16 the bosom of 
science, which 1s too rigorously employed 
in the investigation of causes to have ict 
sure for the indalgence of those emotions 
which are produce d simply by the cone 
templation of beauty. Poetry isthe pro- 
as philosophy is of 


per nurse of fancy, 
reason. } 
associated with natural 
while each transfers is power 
other, the imagination acquire 


‘ the mind ts 
-epoth, At the same tune th 
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Poetical description must be 
scenery, and, 
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instructed in that particular exertion of 
the judgment which 1s denominated taste ; 
the productions of literature and of the 
arts now begin to be tried by the stan- 
dard of nature, and the understanding 1s 
prepared forthe practice ofsound criticism, 
Jn an age when a library is considered a 
part of the necessary furniture of every 
dwelling, it is unnecessary to enumerate 
the advantages of literary tasie. One 
of its benefits shall, however, be sub. 
mitted to the consideration of those 
men of sense, (for folly cannot consider,) 


Who are averse to the literary cultivation. 


of the minds of females. ‘Taste is just 
discrimiuation; they who possess it can 
derive little entertainment frem the 
greater part of those volumes, which are 
found no where hut on the shelves of 
circulating hbraries, and read by none 
but those females, to whom education 
has imparted no portion of hterary taste. 
Give them this, and novels will be read 
with selection and judgment; and, being 
so read, hke other productions of fancy, 
will vicld both delight and instruction. 
Jhe female also, who has awell-cultivated 
taste in letters, will find no charm ina 
life of dissipation; frivolity cannot long 
entertain her; tales of scandal will dis- 
gust her; the cant of fashion will appear 
as ridiculous, but not quite so innoxious 
as that of pedantry; to her notice and 
favor, a well-instructed mind will be a 
better recommendation than that. silly 
adulation which means nothing, when it 
does not mean to corrupt; and thus her 
virtue and her happiness will be guarded 
hy taste, as well as principle. ‘The cul- 
tivation of taste, therefore, ought not to 
be regarded as an inferior object of 
education; and, if the study of the lan- 
guoges aml best productions of anti- 
quity contiibutes more to this than any 
discipline that could be substituted, its 
superior utility. ought po more to be 
questioned by the philosopher and mo- 
Falist, than by the critic. Many reasons 
Miiwhe be offered in support of the ald 
and still-pre vailing opinion, that classical 
learning is the best school of literary 
tasic; but they are too venerally familiar 
to require repetiuon, the question may 
be as well, perhaps more satisfactorily, 
determined by appeal toa fair and easy 
expeiiment :—Let any man attempt to 
elucidate passages taken casually from 
any of our best writers of prose or verse, 
m critical lectures addressed to two 
classcs of pupils: one shall consist of 
persons totaliv ignorant of the ancient 
languages, the other shall have made a 
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tolerable proficiency in classi 
ing; and he will soon find reg 
knowledge the advantages which the we 
ter class possess above the former, in 
that principal branch Of criticism Which 
regards the clioice of words, whether jo, 
precision In reasoning, or ornament ip 
description = this may be cailed, mere 
verbal criticism ; but it should be ree:. 
lected, that there is no sound criticisiy 
witout it. 

I will only now add one argument in 
favor of the classical education of fe 
males, which will have weight particu. 
Jarly with such persons, as have a dread 
ot female authorship. If it be true tiat 
this mode of education is best adapted 
to the production of taste, its natural 
operation is to dissuade from pubiicaiion 
many who, with less taste, would have 
been better pleased with their own coin. 
positions, and more confident that they 
could command the admiration, and gra- 
tify the taste of the public. It is natural 
that they, who can be pleased with any 
thing, should believe that any thing can 
please; but taste is a severe censor, that 
may sometimes consign to obscurity 
what deserves publication, but much more 
frequently rescues from the exposure of 
the press, what is better in the custody 
of the portfolio. A comparison of the 
practical talue of the mental furmture, 
which the different modes of education 
will bave supplied, at the same age, shail 
be made in a future Number of your 
Miscellany. Jonun Monell. 

Stoke Newington. : 


cal learne 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne, 
SIR, 

HE following particulars of Stow-on- 
the-Wold, yn the county of Glou- 
cester, its newly discovered chalybeate, 
and its environs; with some observations 
on the state of its poor, is avricultuiey 
&e. may not be’ uninteresting some 
of your readers. | 
Stow, situated on the Roman Fosse 
way, twenty miles from Cirencester, 
twenty-five from Gloucester, and twenty- 
eight miles from Oxford, has never been 
the scene of any great recorded battle, 
and, therefore, appears not —, 
in history. In its neighbourhovd ne 
Roman as well as other camps Wer 
be seen fifty years ago, betore the ssi 
were enclosed; but they are now 1 — 
places wholly, and in others [panes 
destroyed. The Cotswold hills, 0° ; 
of which Stow is built, formed a part ° 
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rachy, and must have witnessed some 
hoody scenes in 665, when Oswy, king 
» Northumberland, subdued it; and in 
wo; when the Rast Angles, under Eg- 
“a laid waste the country, and slew 
‘awit and Ludecam, the Mercian 
ves, This kingdom (Mercia) was the 
+ establisnied by the Saxons, and it was 
vo last that submitted to Egbert; who, 
by an edict, commanded the whole hep- 
nrehy to be called Eogland. Being an 
iggnd country, depending chiefly on the 
produce of its soil, and haviny, compa- 
atively, but little inbercourse with 
rangers, it retains, In Its provincial 
language, more ot the Saxon idiom than 
any other part of the kingdom. 

During the civil wa:s, under Charles I. 
Sow was one of the chain of posts, at 
which it was necessary to station troops, 
keep up a communication between the 
Linw’s armies at Oxford and at Worces- 
ter; and cut off the communication, by 
the Fosswav, between the parliament 
armies in Leicestershire and Somerset- 
shire, Atthis station Lord Astley* was 
attacked, on the 21st of March, 1645, 
and in the fields of Donnington (a ham. 
let in the parish of Stow) his troops were 
defeated by the parliament troops under 
Colonel Morgan, and he hitself made 
prisoner. Inthe chancel of the church 
at Stow, is the tumb of Captain Hastings 
heyte, who was killed in this engage- 
WENt. 

besides this tomb, and a few monu- 
ments belonging to the family of E. I. 
Ciamberlayne, esq. of Maugersbury, 
{aiuther hamiet in the parish of Stow,) 
the church has no ornaments to boast of. 
ltappears, by the detached pieces of tra- 
cery work, which are to be seen in many 
parts of the building, to_ have been of 
Saxon Original; and it is said to have 
been erected by Ethelmere, Duke of 
Cornwall and Devonshire, in the tenth 
century; but the present edifice is evi- 
cently a motly building of several pe- 
rods. The north aisle appears to be 
of the thirteenth century; the south, as 
Well as the upper part of the middle 
aise, have the square-headed windows, 
and the tower, the battlements, aad pin- 
hacies of the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury. The tower is only eighty-one feet 
rey but, being placed on the most eie- 

wsS point of the hill, it may be seen at 
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Rudge’s History of Gloucestershire says, 
0 sei ol : 
fd Aston ;"=-Coke’s Detection of the 


Coast and . ‘ " ; 
Aitley.» State of England says, ** Lord 


& great distance. It commands an ex- 
tensive view into the counties of Wars 
wick, Oxford, and Berks. The town 
iS irregularly buitt, and the nuuber off 
Inhabitants small, 1100, but the neigh- 
bourbood is rather populous. Withia 
four miles of Stow are twenty-two vile 
lages, containing a population of 5SO0DG 
persons, priucipally engaged in agricule 
tural employments, and in this number 
is not to be found a child ranoing about 
with its head and feet bare, a sight toa 
common in manufacturing parts of the 
country: indeed, { think this neighbare 
hood, alike tree from manutactories, col- 
lieries, and maritime pursuits, appears 
more decent and more civilized than any 
other part of England; and, I persuade 
myself, more so than the lower class of 
people do in any other part of the world. 
These villages contain fifteen mausions 
inhabited by persons of family and for. 
tune, beside a considerable number of 
very respectable clergymen; and those, 
no doubt, give a decided cast to the 
manners of the inhabitants 1m general. 
The farmers are, many of them, mea of 
considerable property; and their mau- 
ence, in their several parishes, 18 sup- 
posed to trench too much on the prerus 
gative of the higher order. 

The walks round Stow, through many 
of the neighbouring fields, are delightful, 
and the rides very pleasant. On the 
side of the road leading from Stow to 
Cheltenham, about half a mile from Stow, 
are the pump-room, baths, and cottages, 
lately erected at the carbonated chaly- 
beate, discovered in the year 1807; said 
to be more powerful in its medicinal 
qualities than any other chalybeate yet 
discovered. It contains seven Umes as 
much iron as the Tunbridge water, be- 


side a considerable portion of another 


metal calied manganese, never before 
found in a mineral water; and a very 
surprising quantity of the air called azote, 
or nitrogen. The cures it bas already 
performed in debility, bad digestuon, fits, 
female disorders, scrophula, and ulcers, 
that have arisen from debility of the se 
cretory organs, are numerous. The first 
case that occurred, after its discovery, 
was as strong as need be required; yet 
it‘is said to have been surpassed. A 
person named Arthur Davts, a farrier, 
a free-living man, had eleven scrophu- 
lous sores in his right thigh, which Lad re. 
sisted the power of medicine : 
years. He drank the water a d washed 
the sores twice every aay, and mm 2 
month’s tine every Veotige of the disease 

disappeared, 
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disappeared, except the scars and the 
blue circles round them, Another case 
of a different nature I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to mention, A female, of the 
parish of Biedington, had been confined 
to her bed, in the workhouse, a const- 
derable time. The apothecary who at- 
tended_her became hopeless, and turned 
her over to the newly discovered chaly- 
beate. Ina little more than a month’s 
time, she was able to go into the fields 
to work, and the proprietor of the water 
received the thanks of some ef the 
farmers; but in the course of twelve 
months a rather different tone was as- 
sumed. The return of health was ac- 
companied by a levity of manners, that 
obliged the parish officers to bring her 
before the magistrates to swear her bur- 
den to her lover. 

There is no doubt but the waters, in 
the course of time, will become very ce- 
lebrated, for the cases are uot only 
strong but very numerous, in proportion 
to the number of persons who have made 
trial of them. Whether an accession of 
company to this sequestered and peace- 
able part of the country, would better 
the situation, improve the morals, or 
increase the happiness of the lower, or, 
indeed, any other class of the inhabi- 
tants,may be doubted,and therefore I shall 
altogether avoid that subject at present. 

If this letter should find a place in 
your Miscellany, I shall send you another 
on the state of agriculture here, with 
some observations on the influence of 
the farming interest, as well as on the 


state of the poor, RK. R. 
March 5, 1812. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
T is some years since that, as I was 
walking in Holborn, my attention 
was attracted by an unusual! display of 
literary merchandize on one of the nu- 
merous stalls for the sale of second-hand 
books. My curiosity is apt to be excited 
in this way, and I have not unfrequently 
been gratified by picking up old and 
scarce books for a trifling remuheration, 
Upon this occasion I purchased, for some- 
thing less than a shilling, more “ prophe- 
cies relating to the aifairs of this nation” 
than would fill the pocket of any modern 
beau about town. Various were the 
au'hors, and as various the subjects of 
these sybilline leaves ; and from the Del- 
phic tripod itself more equivocal prog- 
hustics, or alubiguous decisions, than most 
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of them were, could not h 
mulged. With one only, 
Editor, it 1S My intention to trouble yow. 
If such an one was ever actually 4. 
vered, its completion has certain! hen 
singularly correct, and furnishes a i 
present ¢risis, a somewhat curious nica 
for meditation. It is said to have bees 
delivered by a British bard in the time ‘ 
William the Norman, and to have bee; 
preserved by some of the monkish etd 
lists; though, not having the book now 
before me, I cannot recollect which of 
them. 

The substance of the anathema, for 
such it appears to have been, was, that 
“no more than three monarchs in direct 
Succession should ever again reign over 
these kingdoms without some violent in. 
terruption.” This curious morsel of prow 
phetic indignation had escaped my recol- 
lection, till a recent conversation re 
specting the different modes proposed in 
parliament for filling up the chasm, 
which had taken place in the government 
by the regal incapacity, and the sove 
reignty being, as it were, in abeyance, 
brought it fresh into my memory, with 
an impression of some surprise. I covid 
not resist the temptation of referring, 
without delay, to the regal genealogical 
table which my pocket-book supplied; 
and there indeed I found that the pro- 
phecy had been hitherto most precise 
fulfilied, as follows: 


ave been Pree 
however, i, 


William the Norman - 1 
William Ru/us - - 2 
Henryl. - = = 838 


Tnterruption by the usurpation of Sie 
phen. 


Henry II. - = - 1 
Richard. - +2 - 2 
John - - - 8 


Interruption by the usurpation of Louis 
the Dauphin. 


Henry Iil. - = - 1 
Edward I. - - - 2 


Edward II. - = - 3 
Interruption by the abdication and mu 
der of Edward II. 
Edward Ill. ad aa - 
Richard II. = 7 bad ~ 


Interruption by the deposition of ths 
monarch. 
Henry IV, ™ * » 
Henry V. 
Henry VI. ° ° « . 
Interruption by the restoration of we 
house of Yourke wor 
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Fiward IV. - ° » 
Edward V. - - - 
Richard HII. =e - - 


Interruption by the usurpation of Henry 
Richmond. 
Henry VII. - - ° 1 


Henry VAIL. - - “ 2 
Edward VI. - - ° J 


Interruption by the election of Lady 
TaneGrey, and the bastardization of King 
Henry s daughters. 


Mary - ~ - - 1 
Elizabeth ~ 2 


A foreign king called in to assume the 
crown. 


Go 8 = 


James I. - - - 1 
Caarles I. - - - 2 


Jaterruption by the deposition of the 
monarch, and the establishment of other 
forms of government. 


Charles I. - ° ° 1 


James II. - - é e 


Interrupted by the abdication of the 
king, and the election of a foreigner. 
Wiliam Ili, = - - 1 
Anne - - - - 2 


Iuerrupted by the parliamentary ap-~ 
pointinentot a foreigner. 


George I. - - - 1 
George IT. - é - 9 
George lil. ~ ~ - 3 


luterrupted by the incapacity of the 
swereign, and a parliamentary appointe 
ment for exercising the sovereignty. 

If the arguments of the Opposition had 
prevailed, and the Prince of Wales had 
inerely been addressed to execute the 
Suties of the king his father, during the 
“Wspension of the royal faculties, there 
hight, perhaps, have been some pretence 
for sayiny, that there was no actual ine 
tcrruption of the regal authority; but, as 
the prophecy was to be literally ful- 
nied at ail events, and against ail the 
resistance which the power or the wit 
: man could devise, the Parliament took 
sow them to declare the royal power to 
“ty IN Tact, suspended ; provided a tem- 
wen | — of it by a new and un- 
ee viz. that of the Lord 
oosiccilor, expressed by the great seal ; 
«id made an actual t ansfer of it, sub 
» tv another hand, after a certain pes 
» and on certain conditions, as new 
dems Constitution as subversive of here- 

an successional right. It is not my 
avestion Nor Iny purpose, to agitate any 
: Mees an the wisdum or the 
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policy of this measure: such considerss 
tions are beside the subject of my presi nt 
observation, which only extends to the 
mention of the singular prediction before 
stated, and the extraordinary verification 
of it through such a long succession of 


ages, Aw AntTiquary, 
? 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE following experiments and obe 

servations were written about twelve 
years ago by an artist of thistown, It 
secins to have been his intentiow to 
pursue the su! ject further, but at that 
period he was attacked by a violent dis~ 
ease, which defeated his purpose. Should. 
there, notwitlistanding their incorrect 
and unfinished state, appear aught in 
them to render them deserving a plage 
in your valuable Publication, your early 
insertion will oblige, FH, 

49, Church-street, Liverpool, 





The Theory of Sir [. Newton respects 
ing colours, although extremely beautiful, 
never appeared to me satisfactory, The 
prismatic experiments on which it is 
founded afforded not conviction; «2 
doubt, that the coloured appearances 
there produced are owing to some cir- 
cumstances not taken inte consideration, 
has been since strengthened by a number 
of observations and experiments. In ar- 
ranging some few of these, J do it not 
with the presumptuous intention of op- 
posing that great philosopher and his 
long tribe of foilowers, but in hope to 
have the satisfaction of seeing them exe 
plained according to his system. 

It is a fact well known to artists, that 
there are in nature but three simple 
original colours, red, yellow, and blue 5 
and that different combinations of these 
produce all viher coloured appearances 
whatsoever. Qrange is composed of 
yellow and red; purple and violet of blue 
and red; and green of blue and yellow. 
This is easily ascertained by procuring 
squares of glass of the three primitive 
colours, and trying their effects when 
differently united. The three primiuve 
colours are like mathematical ports, but 
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* The colour called red, in the prismatic 
spectrum, is nof 2 true red, but 2 ao 
red; approaching to orange. True red is the 
eolour called crimson, and is not seen 4mo gst 
the colours of the prism, except under peculiar 
circumstances, when the violet is united with 


the prismatic red. 
” 3K a compound 
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a compound colour may have an infinity 
of tint from the verge of one of its com- 
ponents to that of the other. fie 

Now I understand it to be a principal 
rule in philosophizing, to admit no more 
means than are necessary for the etiect ; 
if therefore three primary colours are 
sufficient, any theory or system which 
requires seven is much more Intricate 
than necessary, and becomes by that 
means doubtful. I will not say it seems 
to be dictated by a similar inclination to 
what has frequently been met with, ot 
conforming every thing to a particular 
tavorite number. 

Experiment shews that violet is a com- 
pound of red with a small portion. of 
blue: according to the doctrine of the 
ditferent refrangibility of colours, how 
ean it be accounted for that red, the 
least refranyible colour, with a tinge of 
blue, the filth degree of refrangibility, 
becomes still more refrangible than either 
of the components, indeed the most so 
of any ofthe colours, The foregoing con- 
siderations, which struck me on reading 
the theory and experiments, determined 
mie to procure a prism, to discover, if in 
my power, whether some optical illusion 
had not induced the author to attribute 
that solely to light, which it might only 
receive from certain circumstances not 
taken into consideration. 

On first using the prism I was sure 
prised to tind that a true red colour is not 
exhibited, but that each end of the spec- 
trum is equally near to it: one end 
sews red tinged with yellow, or vermil- 
hon colour; the other red tinged with 
blue or violet. There is not in facta 
green colour shewn by the prism, its ap- 
pearance in Newton's experiment is ade 
venutious, as will be evident in the fol- 
lowing experiments. ‘Thus, therefore, 
#ccording to his division of colours, the 
foundation of his system becomes detec- 
tive. 

[In the following experiments, however, 
1 shail divide the colours as they have hi- 
Lhertu been done. 

As the following method of using the 
prism produces the same appearance as 
when used with the solar light, and allows 
of a greater diversity of experiment, I 
shal! begin with it. 

Exper. 1. On the floor place a lack 
grounc of about a foot square; in the centre 
of this place @ iectangular piece of white 
papery about an inch broad and four inches 
tung. Then, standing at the distance of three 
feet, with the prism parallel with the length 
@i the white paper: turn the prism till, on 
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looking through it, the Paper is seen less) 
with the eye. There will be seen all th 
colours attributed to the rays of light “* 
nighest edge of the paper beginning wis 
the red, and the farthest ending with ty 
violet, ™ 

2. Instead of. the black ground, placing 
the small piece of white paper on a white 
ground, and viewing it through the prism, ne 
colours appear. 

3. Instead of the small piece of white 
paper, one of the same size of black, placed 
upon a white ground, shews the colours, but 
their situations are changed from what they 
were in the first experiment; the nigher 
edge of the black paper begins with blue, 
next purple, then violet, afterwards rd, 
Orange, and yellow. 

4. Placing the small piece of black on the 
black ground, no colours will appear, 

5. The papers may be coloured, yet, pro- 
vided one be dark and the other light, the 
prismatic colours will be perceived, 


It appears, from the above and many 
other experiments, that, for the produc. 
tion of the coloured appearances of the 
prism, there should be an union of biack 
and white, or light and darkness. 

In using the prism, it is observable, 
that, besides the change of situation of 
the object occasioned by refraction, that 
refraction does not cease all at once, but 
occasions a kind of penumbra (extend 
ing more or Jess according to circum 
stances) on the.edges of the object whic 
are parallel with the axis of the prism. 
That continued refraction, or penumbrs, 
where the colours are produced, 1s 00 
seen, as before said, when a dak and 
light object are placed in conjunction. 


Exper. 6. Recurring to the first exper'- 
ment, instead of the side of the small paper I 
placed the-end towards me, and looking 
through the prism, the colours were divides : 
the nighest edge of the paper shewed rt’, 
orange, yellow; the farthest one blue, sil 
ple, violet. The green is now lost; inte 
first, as in the experiment of Newton, 6% 
only accidentally produced by the yellow from 
the lower edge extending into the blue of te 
other. The middle part of the paper shewed 
its natural colour of white. ty 

7. Repeating the third experiment, sie 
turning the end of the black paper — 
instead of the side, tie colours are neste 
the nighest edge begins with blue, next P™ 
ple and violet: the other edge shews “om 
orange, and yellow. The middle of che pay 
is black. 

8. In the sixth — 
with a finger the nighest eage 0 b 
paper, at the same time looking through er 
prism, it is found that the red, argent 
yellow, spread from that edge ove? a he 
paper; then couching the farthest ¢*o™ 
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ploe, purples and violet, proceed from that 
eize over the black veyond it. The result of 
the seventh experiment tried in the same way 
is the sames ae 
0, Take a piece of grey paper of a tint in 
‘he middle way between black and white 
sold it so as that, when viewed through the 
orism, its edge may fall on a white ground, 
fom that edge will spread over the white 
sound the red, orange, and yellow, suthi- 
cently distinct ; hold the same piece of paper 
in the same situation, but behind it let 
tere be a black ground, the colours will be 
changed for the blue, purple, and violet. 


These experiments shew that the red, 
grange, and yellow, are produced by the 
refraction of black into white, or dark. 
ness intolight; and the blue, purple, and 
violet, where there is a refraction of 
light over darkness, or white over black. 

It will be objected to me for speaking 
of the refraction of darkness, whereas 
refraction is @ term applied peculiarly 
ty) a property of light—but I am to be 
understood as describing only the etfect 
a it appears to the eye, without explain- 
ing it in a philosophical manner. 

As a consequence of what has been 
sald, it will next be seen that the same 
cegree Of refrangibility, producing the 
ied, orange, and yellow, likewise pro- 
duces blue, purple, and violet, the rela- 
‘xe situation of white with black, or 
ight with darkness, being changed. 

Exper. 10. On a black ground place two 
‘quares Of white paper, about 6 inches square, 
9 a diagonal direction, so that the nearest 
‘dt of one piece, and the farthest side of 
‘he other, form one continued line parallei 
with the length of the prism; we shall now 
ee that the red, orange, and yellow, are in 
oie continued line with blue, purple, and 
‘ilet-they are consequently produced in the 
tune degree of refraction, : 


There is one particular circumstance 
respecting the two coloured penumbra 
‘tthe prism which may be worthy 
“uce, One of them at that edge par- 
taking of the most light begins with 
Jelow and runs on into a yellowish red, 
it partakes of more darkness; the 
ner at the edge, partaking of the most 
ight, commences with blue and passes 
“a bluish red, till it is lost in 
Garkness, 


am not had an opportunity of 
elect shia experiment, bur, from the 
combin: om 11 have seen of the different 
th gg of coluurs, it appears to 
were oa two square pieces of glass 
venum| ” exactly similar to the two 

Nore, and one placed upon the 


the 7 
’y the blue edge of one on the red 
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edge of the other, when held between 
the eye and the light, they would appear 
of one uniform neutral tint, 

It will now be necessary to have ree 
course to experimeuts with the sun’s 
light, to ascertain if their effects will 
coincide with those of the method hither. 
to adopted. 


Experiments with the sun's tranemitted light. 

Exper. 1. Hold a prism in the sun’s light, 
(the axis of the prism perpendicular to the 
sun’s rays, ) and turn it gradually till an image 
of the prism is retracted to a paper under. 
neath, at about six inches distance, when 
that image is most distinct, one edge will 
be tinged with yellow, the other with pur. 
ple. The yellow border will be within 
the image, the purple one without it on 
the other side. Then, turning the prism 
gradually round, the yellow will be carried 
more into the image, bringing out the orange 
and red; the purple will be carried more 
out of the image with the blue and violet ; 
if it be sufficiently turned, the yellow clash. 
ing with the blue will form green, The 
effect of this experiment therefore coincides 
exactly with the former ones. 

%, In the first experiment of Sir I. New- 
ton, where he refracts the sun’s light passing 
through a small hole, the spectrum which is 
formed exhibits the yellow rays uniting with 
the blue te form the green; but by length- 
ening the hole perpendicularly, the spectrum 
(or image of the hole) shews the red, orange, 
and yellow, refracted fron the lower dark 
edge into the light; then follows a space of 

ure white to the other edge, where com- 
mences the blue, purple, and violet. 
SS 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HAVE troubled you with so many 
observations on the perversions of reas 
son and justice, which characterize the 
practices of several of our courts of 
law, that I fear in extending them [ 
shall be considered as obeying my pre 
judices, rather than the sober dictates of 
mv reason. I appeal, however, to the 
experience and convictions of all your 
readers, on the same subjects, and to the 
facts and arguments which have corro. 
borated mv conclusions, to justify My rel 
terated abhorrence of the sophistry and 
chicanery which so often distinguish the 
reasonings and practices of lawyers. 

Among the extraordinary doctrines 
which of late years have been maintained 
by some of this profession, 1 “ a 
gravely contended, that aman ought to be 


made criminally answerable for the crune 


of another—that a crime May be come 


mitted without a criminal design—tiat 
a principal may be legally convicte 
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and punished for the crime of his lawful 
agent—and that criminality may be in. 
ferred from the regular pursuit of a law- 
ful occupation;—and [ know not what 
besides! but ali as absurd and as insulting 
to reason and justice. 

Many of your readers will rub their 
eyes on pe. using the foregoing paragraph, 
and conceive they have misconceived its 
sense—Lawyers i general will perhaps 
deny its truth—gnd indeed [ am myself 
convinced, that the doctrines which have 
prevailed have not been intended in their 
full and received Jatitude—tiat the prac- 
tices founded on them has been negligent 
or inadvertent—and that L have only to 
explain and expose them, and to shew 
their misapplication and injustice, and 
that we shall then hear no more of them, 

The practices and doctrines to which 
J allude, are the criminal prosecution of 
proprietors of newspapers, for acts of 
their agents or editors ; and of booksel- 
devs for selling books in the ordinary 
course of their lawful trade, which per- 
adventure may contain libels. Such 
prosecutions may be inaintained by 
power, and ther victims may be com- 
pelled tosubmit to them,—but no eastern 
despotisn is more cruel and unreason- 
able, and no injustice more. monstrous 
and intolerable! As contrary to reason, 
such practices are of course contrary to 
Lnghsh law, and that they should ever 
have obtaincd sanction in our courts, can 
be ascribed oniv to the basengss of sy- 
cophancy, to the time-serving policy of 
ecriain lawyers, and to a determination 
to destroy the press, and free discussion, 
atall hazards! [ hope, however, that free 
discussion will last long enuugh to put to 
shame and to destroy such arbitsary doce 
irines! 

Look to the mechanism of newspaper 
property. A good newspaper nets per- 
fisps trom its sale and advertise ments, 
3, 4, or 5,000]. perannum, The pro- 
pretor, for numerous reasons, is obliged 
to Consign its management to an editor—~ 
aud che editor inserts a libel without the 
Lnowledge or connivance of the pro- 
pitetor-yet the lawyers say, that the 
proprietor alone is crrminally answerable 
jur this act of the editor; and the courts 
have somMetiMeEs punished the proprietor, 
though the editor, or author of the libel, 
Has gone forward and has proved the 
bulal ignorance of the proprietor ! 

; ! hat tnis perversion of the very basis 
of criminal law and justice is directed at 
the press 1s evident, from the opposite 
Feasouings cf the lawyers, when applied 


\ 
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to exactly similar relations in another de, suaed 
partment of society. ie pe 

A stage-coach, a property like that of abiic 
& newspaper, is generally driven by 4 of ca 
coachman for the pr Prictors, in ike tail 
manner as a Newspaper is conducted by trie ; 
an editor for its proprietors.—Yer, if 3 priete 
man 1s killed by the neglivence of the piedg 
coaciiman, did we ever hear of the pide and | 
prietor being prosecuted for Man-slaunye from 
ter? Did we ever hear any crune of the rerio 
driver of a coach charved on the oro. char 
prietor? Nothing could be more unas news 
—yet such is the exact situation of the meal 
proprietor of a newspaper, and exactly resp 
parallel is the absurdity of prosecuthig case! 
him for the crime of his editor! Ug 

The coachman and the editdr are alike of 
and alone answerable criminally for the _ 
crimes they commit; and the proprietors - 
in both cases are answerable only as igs 
matter of property, and ms damages, for - 
any injuries sustained through the instru in 
mentality of their respective properties. - 

Can any position be more evident or . 
more certain than this? Does it adit am 
of rational doubt, or question, in fact, - 
in practice, or in principle? 0 

Just so it is with a bookseller, who, in 
his lawful occupation of vending books, - 
happens to vend one, which, unknown to BS 
him, contains a libei? Tt is monstrous - 
to convict such a one of a crime, with , 
out some specific proof be adduced that , 
he knew of the libel, and therefare pub- Fe 
lished, with a criminal mind! Every tie 9 
nocent and lawful act of a man’s tle 
might, in like manner, render him * ; 
noxious to punishment, if he were mave i 
answerable for consequences ang resul's 
which, without the power of diyinaliory 
he could not foresee! 

I contend and conclude, therefore, ; 


That to punish a newspaper-proprietor 
for the act of his editor, is to niake aie 
man answerable for the crime of another 
man, 

That to call the act of one persos 
the crime of another person, 1s (0 esti 
blish the existence of crimes without a 
criminal design, and to pervert the very 
foundation of criminal law. 

That an editor is a lawful a2 
alone answerable for his own crimes 4 

That selling bocks is a lawtul aa 
pation, and implies no criminality : 
act, except some proof be adducct 
criminal design. 

Nor does a recurrence to § 
principtes of justice and reason 
the public af its mecessaly 
zzainst likels and libeliers. 
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ajined responsibility of editors, and of 
jie parties immediately concerned inthe 
pucauon of a libel, would be a pledge 

care on their parts, which is not 
stained by the absurd modern doce 
einme; and the responsibility ot the pro- 
yietor in his property, would alford a 
sedge of his caution in selecting editors 
and couducturseewhile the exemption 
from wR} Ust criminal responsibility, would 
move @ Valid objection Of men ol 
cparactee to connect themselves with 
newspaper-property y and serve as a 
neaus of restoring and maintaining the 
respectability of the public press. In 
cases even of murder the venveance of 
tig Law is appeased by the punishment 
of the sing'e person who perpetrated the 
crine, al.d does not extend guilt to col- 
laterac persons by over-strained reasone 
iigs—whwv then should it seek for, and 
euleavour to multiply victums in matters 
of libel, and refuse to be satisfied with 
ie punishment of the proven cuiprit? 

in asserting these imcontrovertible 
positions, I samply maintain the just as- 
cendency of Reason over the time-serving 
doctrines Of ccrtain courts and lawyers ; 
aid its wmcontroveruble pre-eminence 1 
(ie genuine practice of the laws of En- 
cad, over alioppressive and arbitrary 
Gecisions, — 

Jurymen! O, Jurymen! on this sub- 
ect, as on all others, beware of tbe arts 
o! sophistry, and remember what is due 
0 yourselves, to truth, to justice, and to 
your country ! Common SENSE. 

- ee 
10 the Editor of the Month ly Magazine. 
SIR, 
()* gpening your Magazine for the 
present mouth. [ was much struck 


With the contents of the first paper, by- 


“iG, R. Soith, as my reading had 
“therto taught me to view the subject 
“the hast India Company’s monopoly 
“avery diferent light. He exmpares 
S's company with the Turkey, Russian, 
uid African Companies, to which it 
ioars very Itttle, if any, analogy ; these 
raded to Countries where there was no 
‘ensive territory to covern, and cunse- 
‘CoUs our intercourse was mere lv coil 
"cal; but our trade with India a})- 
sto be intimately combined with the 
"ical congerns there: and, although it 
*S¥ with a dash of the pen to state 
. Mita British government has had 
iy: 'exverjieonce in the management 

““MOHICS to feel any embarrassment oi 
“SZ inte acs bands these adduions 


} 


*. 


fr 
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inucr;” yet, notwithstanding 


Mr. S, thinks so lightly of the matter, it 
does not appear that our legislators co- 
incide with hin, but seem to apprehend 
great ditliculty and serious responsibility 
fvom such a charge coming into their 
hands, Indeed the termination of the 
ministerial management of America is 
suinc:ent to make any administration 
shy of taking upon them the care of sueh 
an exteusive colony as Lidia, especially 
as they have, under the present systenty 
all the political power and control withe 
out the eutire resvonsibilitv; and, mise- 
rable and worthless as Mr, 3. may think 
the management of the Kast India Com- 
pany’s concerns to have been, it cannot 
escape noiice that, whilst ministers were 
losing an empire in America, the Come 
pany were gradually gaming another in 
tne East, and which they have finally 
consolidated into a firm and Compact go 
vernment over about sixty miliions of 
inhabitants, to the entire exclusion of 
every hostile European interest. 

It appears to me that Mr. 8. declaims 
against ibe East lodia Company's trade 
without understanding it; he asks, “Can 
it be gravely maimtained that six hundred 
millions af the human race require not 
two millions per annum of the manue 
factures and commedines of Great Bri- 
tain?” jf would answer this by asking Car 
it be proved that ey a aily cant any 
British or olker Eure pean urlicles Of any 
description ¢ Line concurrent féestimouy 
of ali voyagers to the East says, No; some 
of the oihcers of the India sluipsare every 
year Com pian? of their bad voyages, 
owing to the markets being overstocked 
with European articles; for the tact 1s, 
that the European iesidcats are almost 
their onlv customers; and, atter the first 
arrivals have supplied their wants, pur. 
chasers, on prohiable terms, are not to 
he tuumd, ana goods are frequently sold 
in India for less than they cost m Lone 
den. And the American trade, with sbich 
Mr. S. so eaultingly cioses lis re 
would have shown to your readers, 1 
be had nad the candour to give tue 
particulars of it, that no hew aaventuicrs 
to the East cou.d increase the unports 
of foreign articles of merchandize there; 
for the Americans imported in the years 
1505 to 1306 bubliow*® 4.9 13,0021, s oar 
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the East India Company during the same 
period, instead of the American imports 
being double the Company’s, as stated 
hy Mr. S. and only one fitteenth part of 
the value of all the British imports of 


goods and stores into India during the. 


above-mentioned period. This fact, arise 
ing out of the American trade, goes very 
much against this genatleman’s conclu- 
sion, that* the exportsmay be increased 
tenfold.” As little is it hkely that tea 
eould be furnished at half the present 
prices, unless, indeed, government were 
to take off the whole of the duties, which 
every one knows form nearly one halt 
of the price to the consumer; or does 
Mr.S. expect that, by throwing the trade 
open, British merchants could supply 
the public with tea for nothing. Le states 
the present price at 8s. per ib. and pre 
dicts that the price would fall to 4s. 
but this, like many other predictions, is 
merely illusory. Llow is the first difii- 
culty to be overcome, can government 
forezo three or four millions of revenue 
per annum? Ifthey take off this duty 
trom tea must not the public be called 
upon to pay the same amount some other 
wav?) Vormerly, when the duties were 
lowered to about one eighth part of what 
they now are, the tea that is commonly 
used could not be had under 5s, per Ib. 
the ditference evidently consisting in the 
government duties. Mr. S, states that 
tea can be bought in America at one 
thid of the price chat it is purchased at 
here; this may be very true, the value 
depending much upon the quality, and 
also upou the government duties paid 
mm the two countries, Great quantities of 
good and sound tea, of a particular sort, 
and which was formerly in great demand, 
are sole at every sale by the East India 
Company under 2s, per ib., and if there 
were no government duties to be paid 
uponthis, the dealers might surely retail 
it tor Qs. Gd. ALC. C. 
Jume3, 1812. 
a. 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
AGE Of the parriarcus. 
Q>* What authority does the longe- 
vity of the patriarchs repose ? 

Toe children of Joseph, the vizir of 
Pharaoh, headed the retreat of the Ise 
rachtes from cEgypt. They employed 
Moses as their archivist and recorder; 
to his custody they delivered what fa- 
muy Gocuments they brought out of 
‘raovpt; and any new registers or regue 
lations Were progressively superadded by 
his pen. ‘These documents were carce 
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fully placed in an ark, or portal, 
of records, (see Deuteronumy, 
v. 9.) which the Levites carried, 

That Joseph, during his illustrious a4, 
ministration tn /Egypt, should have eh. 
deavoured to collect memoirs of his aiite 
cestors, and have added to them parti. 
culars of his own life, is highly probable, 
That Moses transcribed or used these 
Memoirs of the House of Joseph for the 
fundamental document of the Book of 
Genesis is also probable. But where 
did these memoirs begin? 

Certainly not at the beginning of the 
Book of Genesis. The document re 
specting the creation, for instance, is 
demonstrably posterior to the retirement 
of the Iraelites from Agypt. During 
their nigration (Exodus sxxi. 45) they 
first became acquainted with the seven- 
day week. But the document concer 
ing the creation was written by a person 
already familar with the seven-day week, 
It was wriiten, moreover, by an inhati- 
tant of Mesopotamia, where the scene 
of event lies. And as this document is 
no where quoted by Moses, or Joshua, 
or the author of Judges, or Samuel, or 
David; there is ample reason to suppose 
that it was not one of the manuscnipts 
brought out of Hgypt inthe-ark. 

The earliest allusion in Jewish lite 
tature to the document concerning the 
creation, is contained in the Book 0 
Deuteronomy (c. xxxii. v. 8) where 
Adam ismentioned. ‘The Deuteronomy 
is an abridgment of the previously €xist- 
ing Thora, or Law of Moses, executed 
by Shaphan the scribe, for the use of the 
young king Josiah. It was, theretore, hut 
a short time before the Captivity that 
any knowledge of this document Coles 
cerning the creaton appears (0 have 
reached the Jews. And if, as some 
commentators think, the pen of Shaphan 
stops with the thirty-first chaptefof Deus 
teronomy, and the pen of Jeremiah be 
gins, the document concerning the ot 
ation may first have joined the canon» 
Scripture, when Jeremiah and Ezra cou 
piled it afresh at Babylon. 

A siinilar attention to the — 
concerning the deluge leads to 2 simi’ 
inference. ‘Vhe Psalms cil. CVs mn 
ascribed by some commentators (0 ny , 
by some to the author ot Job, and {J 
some to Zechariah, I trace in the “Bi 
an allusion (v.16) to the capture © "a 
bylon by Darius, and (v, 40) an allusie’ 
to an unsuccessful expedition of _ 
bvses.—Now the author of these ie 
inust evidently possessed a Copy ¢ 
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Thora, in which neither creation nor 
deluge were mentioned, He enumerates 
one by one the signal benefits and judg. 
ents of Jehovah, and hever alludes to 
what, if be had heard of it, he must 
hare considered as the most momentous 
and stupendous of them all, 

Analogy of reasoning obliges also to 
the presumption, that the account of the 
rower of Babel, not being alluded to in 
any writing of the Jews prior to the Cap- 
tivity, was, ancl that period, not known 
ty the Jewish writers. A legend con- 
cerning the minster of Babyton wovld, 
of course, Originate at Babylon, and 
would first become interesting to the 
Jews, after their connexion with Babylon, 
which was produced by the captivity. 

This being considered, it is pretty 
clear where the Memoirs of the House 
of Joseph originally began; namely, at 
the twenty-seventh verse of the eleventh 
chapter of the Book of Genesis. 

We have, iherefore, neither the au- 
thority of Abraham, or Isaac, or Jacob, 


or Joseph, or Moses, or Joshua, or Sa-— 


muel, or David, to lean on, for evidence 
of the exactness of the patriarchal regis» 
tess We have, perhaps, a band of 
wenn made in the time of Ezra; we have, 
at most, the authority of some Babylo- 
nian legendary, some Parthian priest, 
wlose cosmogony appeared to Ezra 
worthy of wider diffusion. 

That this is the real source of these 
documents, is ascertained from a most 
extraordinary accident in huinan history. 
Ihe document concerning the creation 
aid the fall of man, is also used as a 
basis it the Zend-Avesta, a religious 
book, or code, manufactured at Babylon, 
‘ir the instruction, not of their western, 
but of their eastern provinces; and mae 
huactured shortly before the return of 
the Jews trom captivity, if Zoroaster be 
JWty supposed to have flourished under 
Daius the first, the son of Hivstaspes. 
liad the author of the Zend-Avesia 
been borrowing from the Jewish Scrip- 
‘ures, he would have taken into his keep- 
Hg the deluge as well as the creation; 
_y Were events as interesting in the 
beast isin the West. Ile omits the de- 
noes he ts consequently borrowing, lke 
Lira, from an independent Babylonian 
Svcument, ° 
; When the nature of the particular 
—“tinent, containing the patriarchal re- 
==", 18 thus brought to definition, it 
a luuid insutiicient to prove even 

> hatucaily probable concerning 


; ’ 
*& 4 


lig atriaren! ' : 
Patnarchs, va. that no account of 


their age was taken before they became 
adult ; and that their ages afier maturity 
were Computed by junar years, 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS WRITTEN during a late Tour 
an the NORTH of ENGLAND, by urs, 

MARY LESLIE, 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

CCORDING to our intention which 
[ mentioned in my last, we pre- 
pared at an early hour of the day to visit 
the peacetul vale of Hawkshead; and, 
after passing for about a mile along the 
plain adjoiming Ambleside, we entered 
on a dreary cheerless tract, which cunti- 
nued to surround us, far, on every side, 
until we reached the summit of a slivit 
declivity, and the prospect suddenly 
Opened on the lovely plain, adorned by 
Esthwaite-Water, and preseuting a 
charming picture of pastoral sunplicity, 
variety, and richness. On our left we 
had seen a sinall lake, called Blellam- 
Tarn; but there appeared nothing sutti- 
ciently inviting on its banks to induce us 
to deviate from our road to pay it a visit, 
I have visited it, and can only say, it is 
about two miles in circumierence, sur- 
rounded for the most part by beath and 
rushes, and presenting no feature of 
beauty or sublimity; it abounds wiit 
eels, perch, and pike; but, though wt com. 
municates with V/inderimere, no carp are 
ever found init. But, to return to the 
vale of Hawkshead, which I quitted 
merely to name this little piece of water, 
in order that you might be the better 
enabled to torm an idea of the number of 
great and lesser Jakes which mersect 
the mountainous districts of Westmore- 
Jand, Cumberland, and a sinall part of 
Lancashire, the chief part of which [ 
have occasionaily visited; and, as they 
occur in the route I purpose to carry you, 
shall briefly mention their principal 

features. 

Though the vale of Hawkshead pre- 
sents not those sublime ana magurtic ent 
outlines which characterize a number ot 
the other northern vallies, itv Environing 
heivhts are finely varied, and its narrow 
plain presents a scene of nO ™ %, st 
city and loveliness. [nu length itis aon “7 
three miles, and scavcely more (har nal 


re. ite 
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a mile in breadth, bounde lon eithe e 
hy finely cultivated heights, on which 
appear a rich variety : 
comfortable farm-bouses, 
woods, green enclosures, cof 
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side of the plain the neatly whitened 
church appears a conspicuous object; 
end, close beside, the littié town, with the 
beautiful lake of Esthwaite, a smooth 
expanse of about a couple of miles in 
length, almost divided by a peninsula 
that shoots from either sidc, and losing 
itself towards the lower end, midst woods 
aid groves, forms a delightful pieture of 
unassuming loveliness and muid solem- 
viiy. ‘There ts a geod carriage-wa 

acound this lake, whence the traveller 
enjoys several charming views of its 
hiteresting scenery. fis depth is great, 
and it abounds with pike, perch of a 
large size, eels, and small trout; but, 
though it also communicates with Win. 
dermere, there are not any carp in tt, 
Fiimense numbers of wild fowls breed on 
its hanks; and frequently there are hun- 
dreds of ducks, teal, and other aquatic 
fnrds upon its surface. 

Kiawhkshead is a small clean town, 
regularly built, and contatning few 
houses of more than a very ordinary ap. 
pearance. ‘The market-house, erected a 
few veurs since, is commodtous and well- 
looking: and the church is a clean neat 
building, contaming some good ancient 
monuments, There is an excellent free 
school endowed by Archbishop Sandys, 
where there were formerly a number of 
youny men educated ; ad itis to be re- 
grettcd, that of late years it has fallen 
roto disrepate, +s the situation of Hawks. 
head is particularly healthy and agree- 
able, and board for young geutiemen in 
the town remarkably reasonable. There 
= a plentiful weekly market, and several 
fairs held there ; and there are some well 
stocked shops, with variows ariificers in 
the town, and a comfortable stnall inn 
for the aecommedation of travellers, 
A\bout half a roiie from thence there are 
the remoinsof anancient dwelling, where 
somo of the manks of Forness-Abbey 
resided; and a reom ts vet to be seen rT 
the town, where courts wee held, and 
jusiice distributed in the abbot’s name, 
Shere is also a sweetiy romantic scene 
Pear the road, leading from the vole of 
Hawkshead to that of Coniston, little 
koown even to the inhabitants of the 
valiey, aud never painted out to the nos 
tice of stranvers, Tt is about a mile up 
the hill, and may be easily approached 
by a foot-path leading from the road 
wpen tie righthand side, which foot. 
path, should you ever visit tiat part of 
the countey, vou will readily discever 
Rear the spot lL deseribe, and it will lead 


yout tive minutes tu the brink of a lotty 





precipice, whence you will have af 
view of a noble fail of wat 
succession of falls, dashin 
rock, for upwards of an intended Varde 
everhung by a profusion of luxurige: 
wood, and the scene completed by : 
small mill, erected on A jutting crag ahors 
the highest fall, whieh forms a Dicte. 
resque object in @ Scene that is wel! tun 
thy of a tourist's or a painter's norice 
This spot is calied Thirsk-Giil- Force, an, 
1s really most romantic. 7 
On quitting Hawkshead we passed 
along the eastern borders of the lake, asd, 
crossing a dreary hilly tract, forthe space 
of nearly three miles, arrived in view ¢: 
Windermere, just at the spot where, omg 
bold projecting rock, overhanging the 
lake, there is a neat octagonal buildin, 
erected a few years since by a Mr. Bratls 
waite, but, with a considerable portiuy 
of the adjacent lands, is now the pr 
perty of Mr. Curwen, M. P. who has» 
summer residence upon the largest of the 
islands, and by forming roads, planting 
and improving the borders of the lake, 
has added to its beauty, and enabled 
strangers to view its scenery with greats 
ease than formerly. From this buildiry, 
which is kept for the purpsse of a ban 
quetting-house, and titted Op ima taste 
ful manner, the views are varied and er- 
tremely lovety. The istands, of whic! 
there are ten in number, are seen pre’: 
tily yrasped together; and the opposite 
shores (for here the lake is two mies in 
width) present a rich variety of stately 
mausions, ornamented villas, cottages, 
groves, and green enclosures; white (0s 
wards the vorth the mountains rear ther 
dark heavy crests im solemn majesty, 
sid form a magnificent outline to We 
landscape. : 
The isiand, on which is Mr. Curwens 
summer residence, is of an oblong shape, 
and contains about thirty acres o! grounl, 
uneven va its surface, and irregular i" 
its margin, The house, which Is acre 
lar building, with a large portico un brow 
is judiciously placed, and prettily nd 
bosomed amidst a grove of tall — 
while the remainder of the ground» 
entirely laid out in walks, shrubberies; 
and lawns, and commands some of the 
best views upon the lake, the wester” 
shore of which Is au intermixture * 
woods, rocks, and heathy knoils, ~ 
mountainous ridge descending C0 the ' 
ter’s edge, and ‘overtopped 
heads of Furness-Feils, the 
decreasing in its height towards th 
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the islands) where the scenery becomes 
») ways interesting or remarkable for 
any features Of beauty or variety. Re- 
wrning towards the upper end of the 
jake, by the road Mr. Curwen has lately 
had completed along its banks, the views 
increase in grandeur and sublinity; and 
there, in may Opinion, hes the chiet beauty 
of the celcbrated Windermere, where 
ne dark and lofcy mountains tower above 
exch other in the most majestic awe-in- 
spring manner imaginable; some clothed 
with wood to the very summits 3 others 
bare, rocky, and precipitous, and alto- 
gether forming a noble picture of native 
wildness and astonishing gloomy gran- 
deur, At the VPerry-House, a neat and 
sscetly situated, comfortable building, 
where strangers now trequently reside 
during a conside able part of the summer, 
there 1s a boat at all times in readiness 
to convey passengers across the lake, 
(aroute which is much frequented, as it 
saves at least four or five miles in the dis- 
tance betwixt Hawkshead and Kendal) ; 
and there are likewise boats to be hired for 
the purpose of sailing, or rowing, on its 
wide expanse, Aquatic excursions, how. 
ever agreeable, are often daugerous upon 
Windermere, which, though scarce ever 
known to swell from the heaviest rains, 
is frequently agitated in the most violent 
manner by the winds that sweep in sud- 
den gusts along the plain. Many acci- 
cents have happened to persons navi- 
gating it in small boats, and about a cen- 
tury ago no fewer than forty-seven per- 
sons perished at one time, in recrossing 
fom the Ferry point to Bowness, a smail 
Vilage on its eastern shore. Mr. Cur- 
wen and Mr. Bolton, of Starrs, have 
large yachts, in which they may bid defi- 
ance to any weather; and there are an- 
Hai regattas on the lake, which are nue 
nrousiy attended, and form a brilliant 
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— both on its waters and along its 
siores. Innumerable wild fow| fre. 
quent the lake and its Vicinity; and its 
fish are chur, pike, eels, trout, and 
perch, The trouts are often of a larce 
S18, and of the most delicious Aavour. 
Nhe char are as remarkable for beauty of 
colouring as for the richness and delicacy 
of their flesh ; they are Caught in vreat 
numbers during the winter season, and 
bear a very high price; immense numbers 
are potted by persons in the neivlsbours 
hood, and sent to al! parts of the kings 
dom tur sale. In summer they are never 
seen, they then retire to the deep re- 
cesses 1n the rocks below the water, and 
on its banks, It is a remarkable cireum- 
Stance, that in the river Rothay, near 
Ambleside, there are immense shoals of 
char often caught, while in the Brathey, 
about halfa mile distant, though equally 
communicating with the lake, not a sins 
gle one was ever found. In length, Wine 
dermere is upwards of twe!ve miles, and 
it must be acknowledged, forms a mage 
nificent picture at every season of the 
year; but I still prefer the more retired 
charms of Ullswater, and the sequestered 
beauties of Coniston and Grasmere. 
Tastes are, however, fortunately ditierent, 
and mine, from habit and a peculiar cast 
of mind, leans infinitely more towards the 
simple graces of nature, than the gaudy 
decorations of art. Much, however, it 
must be admitted, there is to excite ad- 
miration and create astonishment in the 
view of Windermere and its environs 5 
and the genius of the finest landscape 
painters may there improve, and find ins 
exhaustible sources of gratification in 
the diversity of its scenery, and the rich 
assemblage of objects that vary their ap- 
pearance as you advance to, oF recede 
from them. 
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MISS CARTER TO MR. RICHARDSON’ 
Canterbu "Ys Dec. 13, vi LZ 
SIRs | | -? 
' ,enrnorivesr 
I was, very lately, extremely surprh 

un receiving an account w* you have 
thought proper to print an Ode, wiles 
I apprehend, no one had a right to pub- 
lish, if I did not choose to do in myself. 
T / 104 Hbot ne consent 
To print any thing without tie ¢ wen 

sun who wrate It, ts a proces 
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ing so very ungenerous and unworthy of 
a man of reputation, that, from the cha- 
racter I have heard of you, I am utterly 
at a loss how to account for it, unless 
you were misled by some false repre- 
sentation, from the person of whom you 
received these verses, that the printing 
them would not be disagreeable to me. 
If this be the case, you will, [I am per- 


suaded, make no difficulty of letting me” 


know who that person is, who has acted 
in @ manner so very unfair. If you 
should think fit to satisfy me in this 
point, you will be pleased to direct a 
letter for me at Mrs, Hall’s, in the Pa- 
lace, Canterbury. lam, sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Exiz. Carter. 





MR. RICHARDSON’S ANSWER. 
Dec. 18, 1747. 

Be pleased, madam, to receive a 
faithful relation of the occasion of the 
trespass L have made, for which you 
eail me to severe, however just, account, 
1a your favour of the 15th. 

I have a worthy kinswoman, Miss Eli. 
zabeth Long by name, who shewed me 
the Ode to Wisdoin, as a piece she knew 
I should admire. She had obtained the 
promise of a copy of it, when in Wilt- 
shire a few weeks before (at Mr. Long’s, 
1 think); and one was accordingly sent ber. 

{ wanted not matter for the piece I 
had then ready for the press. I had a 
redundance of it, and, after it was written, 
parted with several beautiful transcripts 
from our best poets, which | had inserted 
in order to enliven a work (my charac- 
ters being all readers), which perhaps is 
too solemn. But, the Qde being shewn 
me as written by a lady, and the inten- 
tion of my work being to do honor to 
the sex, tothe best of ny poor ability, 
1 was so pleased with it, that I desired 
my kinswoman to give me what light she 
sould as to the author, and to write 
down into Wiltshire, to be informed, 
whether any exceptions would be likely 
to be taken if I should insert it, 

She said, she had herself, when in 
Wilts, been desirous of knowing who 
the author was, but had no other inti- 
mation given her, than that the Ode was 
really written by a lady, and by one 
whom she had had the honor once to 
see. Whence she conjectured the lady 
to be a descendant of the famous Mr. 
Norris, of Bemerton, 

_ She wrote, however, but could get no 
fartherlight ; but said, that, as there were 
More copies of it, asit had been given 
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to her without restriction ; 451 thooghs 
the piece excellent in itself, and ths 
the inserting it with the distinction | 
talked of, could bring no disteputatio 
on the author—no name to be iy 
tioned—she was of Opinion, that no of 
fence could be given or taken, 

By this time my little work was 0 fy 
advanced at press, that I was obliged t) 
resolve One way or other; and | yep. 
tured to insert it. I presumed not io 
make my character, though the principal 
one, claim it, only doing intentional 
honour to it, by setting it to music, 
which is done in a masterly manner, | 
caused it to be engraved and wrouglt 
singly, the more to distinguish it, Ay 
all this trouble [ might have spaied, aid 
the expense with it, as, though the Uile 
would have been an ornament to any 
work, and an honour to any character, 
it was not expected. 

Upon the whole, give me leave to say, 
that [ was not, in this re-acknowledged 
trespass, governed by any low or seltisi 
views. Ishould have been the last w 
have forgiven myself for such if I had; 
and the rather as this is the first charge 
of the kind that ever was made against 
me. 

You will give me leave, madam, to de 
sire your acceptance of the two little 
volumes (in half binding as an unfinished 
work), not by way of satisfaction or atone- 
ment, but to see how the Ode is intr 
duced, That satisfaction or atonement 
shall be whatever you will be pleased to 
require. For I think I would sooner be 
thought unjust or ungenerous by any 
lady in the world than by the author o! 
the Ode upon Wisdom. 

I send them by the Canterbury coach; 
and am, madam, your sincere admirer, 
and most humble servant, 

S. RicHARDSON- 

I received the honour of your's but 
last night. 7 


—_—-—-~ 


Canterbury, Dec. $1, 174" 
SIR, 

I nave been almost constantly e% 
gaved ever since I received the a“ 
your letter, or I should have = 
ledged it sooner, I am much 0 ee 
to you for giving me so particular an ; 
count how you came by the Ore; * : 
by your naming Wiltshire, ca” 4 
guess who first gave away the ty 
trary to an express promise. Mr. : 
to whom [ at first denied ¥, ag © 
would have been glad to oblige “fy 
now my leave to print ie But ae 
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aken care the manner in which it is ine 
troduced shall cast no reflection upon 
wo; though I think there should be 
eat caution used in publishing any 
ring where there is not the highest 
reason to believe it would not be dis- 
areeable to the author. 
"[ ought not to conclude my letter 
without acknowledging you have intro- 
duced the Ode in a way that does it ho- 
nour, and in a work with which I am 
greatly pleased. 1am much obliged to 
vou for the agreeable entertainment it 
hasgiven me, and am, sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
E. Carter. 





Miss C. to Mr. R. 
sin, Dec. 16, 1748. 
Tam really quite ashamed that I have 
not suoner made you my acknowledg- 
ments of the very high entertainment I 
have received trom your Clarissa, for 
which { return you my most sincere 
thanks, ‘The inanner in which this story 
1 conducted, cannot fail of giving one 
the highest opinion, both of the genius 
and character of the author. I congra- 
wlate you on the very judicious conclu- 
sion of your work, and heartily wish you 
that success and reputation, which you 
wost truly deserve: and am, with real 
eseem, sir, your must obliged and very 
auuble servant, 
E. Carter. 





Madam, Dec. 17, 1748. 

_ You have given me so much pleasure 
in signifying to me your approbation of 
iy catastrophe, that [ cannot forbear 
thanking you, as I most heartily do, for 
i. Ihave had infinite trouble and op- 
position to it, as well from persons (of 
boil sexes) whom I know, as from others 
“0 wrote to ine anunymously, and. who 
Protessed so much love to Clarissa, as 
“deny her her triumph, and to grudge 
her her Heaven. What have I not sut- 
fered from an affectation of a delicate 
“ncern for virtue. A great deal of this 
9 [ have had from publishing a 
lien in Parts, which left every one at 
ia to form a catastrophe of their 
on ier approbation makes me 
ni a or an hundred oppositions, And 
hea pre gaia for the signification of 
of foe the grateful acknowledgments 
ian am, your obliged and faithful 
servant, 


S. Riewappson. 


Deal, June 9, 1753. 

Do not be frightened, iny good Mr, 
Richardson, I am set down with no 
vixen dispositions, but you shall have a 
letter as gentle aud quiet as heart can 
wish. This, however, you shall allow to 
be highly meriturious in me, considering 
how provoking it was in you to be out 
that afternoon when I called ; for, as to 
you alleging that you knew nothing of 
iny coming, 1 is quite an idle excuse, 
as all the world will allow that I have at 
least as much reason to expect you to be 
& conjurer, as you had in Hyde-Park to 
suppuse me a witch, It is well for you 
that this wicked supposition happened to 
be a mistaken one, or it is ten to one but 
I might take it into my head, this very 
afternoon, to be flying after you te 
North-End; but, alas, I am confined te 
mere human methods of travelling, and 
you are pertectly safe. 

I sincerely hope you are in much bet- 
ter health than when J saw you last, and 
that Mrs. Richardson has perfectly re- 
covered the disorder she had when I left 
London, It is quite grievous to see the 
people who study, by so many obliging 
methods, to give pleasure to others, 
should su often want the necessary means 
of enjoying it themselves. I hope Miss 
Patty’s head-ach will be greatly relieved 
bythe quiet lite and fragrant air of North- 
End. I am persuaded ber sisters will 
find it doubly charming, by the pleasure 
of her and their mamma’s company. 
My best compliments attend your whole 
family. Iam greatly indebted to them 
all, and very particularly to vourselt, for 
many kind instances of regard to me 
when I was in town; and am, with great 
gratitude and esteem, sir, 

Your most obliged humble servant, 
E. Carter, 


P.S. Be so good as to let Miss Chapone 
know, that, notwithstanding all her presages, 
I am arrived safely at Deal I hope, 1 hope 
she will forgive my wicked raillery of her 
tragical look, when I assure her that at the 
very time I felt myself extremely obliged te 
ber for it, and return her my sincere thanks 
I am not worth an undirected frank in the 


world. 
SIR, Sept. 29, 1753. 

I nore you are by this time sately ar 
rived at North-End, and enjoying this 
delightful season with health and good 
spints, and the conversation of your 
friends. Mrs. Richardson and you are 


th the better, I hope, for your expe- 
bo aT 


GiuLlly 
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dition, though in one respect you must 
be the worse by parting with Miss Cha- 
pone. 

Well, but what misfortune has befallen 
Sir Charles Grandison, which every body 
gives me hints of, and which nobody will 
explain. Dark insinuations are thrown 
out, of treachery, and booksellers, and 
Trishmen ; but not a word of what book- 
sellers and Irishmen have done. And, 
yet, who loves Sir Charles Grandison 
more than Ido? Who is more interested 
for him than I, and who consequently 
has a better right to be informed of the 
state of his affairs? Seriously, [am very 
solicitous to know what bas happened. 
L tind, in general, you have been ill 
treated, for which Lam heartily sorry, as 
well as really uneasy, from the apprehen- 
sion, that this adair, whatever it be, may 
retard your publication. Give me, at 
least, come consolation in this respect, if 
you will teil me nothing further. 

1 congratulate you on the day you 
spent at Cuddesden, which L know wasa 
happy one. By what I can guess of 
your late treatment; some such day as 
that must have been quite necessary to 
keep you in good humour with mankind ; 
many such days I hope you will enjoy 
this winter, as you are one of the tew 
people whom [I shall not envy such an 
advantage, because you are one of the 
few people who deserve it. Miss Tan- 
kerville flatters me she shall return to 
London, with a much more healthy look 
than she carried out of it; but, as [ never 
found so much reason to question the 
wituilibility of her judgment, as in any 
circumstance relating to herself, [ 
ehould be extremely glad to have her ace 
count confirmed by your testimony, 

London, I hope, is not sickly. We have 
a miliary fever in this place, which has 
seized great numbers of people; but, God 
be thanked, only four have died of it, and 
pethaps only two, merely of the dis- 
temper; but Deal is usually so healthy, 
that, if two or three people die of the 
eaine illness, one would imagine by the 
discourse of the inhabitants, that the 
town was visited by the plague. 

My compliments attend Mrs. Rich- 
ardson and the young ladies. I am, sir, 
your most obliged and faithful humble 
ecrvant, 


Deal, Sept. 29,1753. FE. Canter. 





Aug. 18, 1753. 
You will, I fear, set me down as a very 

worthless correspondent, and repent the 

Wing YoU speut in writing me a very 
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obliging letter, for which I have deferred 
thanking you. Indeed, most of the days 
which have past since I received it, have 
not been such as give me any Great ins 
clination to writing, or any thing shes 
while my thoughts were engaged in g 
constant anxiety for my sister, who has 
been extremely ill. She is now, I thank 
God, finely recovered, and [ will no 
longer delay asking you, how you do? 

Poor Mis. Richardson! Her’ is, ins 
deed, an uncommon misfortune, as it 
must be owned, in justice to theinen, 
that there are very few ladies reduced to 
the sorrowful necessity of being guided 
by their own will, I honor Mrs. Rich 
ardson, for supporting herself under this 
distressful circumstance with so much 
heroism, and not shewing such a Cappa 
docian pusillanimity as to beseech youto 
deliver her from it; and, to say truth, I 
believe most of us, in the like case, 
should behave with the same laudable 
spirit under any such grievous trial. 

[ had the pleasure of hearing lately 
from Cuddesden, and I know it wil 
gladden your heart to be told, our ex. 
cellent friends there are all well, even! 
you should have heard it ever so often 
before. 

Neither the paper you were $9 good to 
send me, nor, I believe, any other, 's 
likely to set people right about the Jew. 
bill, which makes a great clamour, I am 
told, in this country, as weli as mest 
others. Have you seena Jewishi news 
paper in one of the Magazines? It's 
really comical, and yet 1 could not jon 
heartily in the laugh, which it raised ina 
room full of company, when { heard:t 
read. Iam no politician, but 1 cannt 
help thinking that we feel so many bles 
sings, which must be the effect of an ea¥ 
good government, that T am always 
shocked at apy attempt to sow sedition 
and discontent among the people. Thera 
is generally ove year in seven that puts 
quiet folks vastly out of humor. I hope, 
however, we shall go on tolerably “—s 
Kent, as I have yet heard of no riots bf 
quarrels. In this place, all the tet 
blings are among people of the “am 
party, for we good folks at Deal ae 
heartily fond of discord, that, it ed 
other subject fails, we fight agaist ov 
selves. 

Have you spent a good deal of ae 
this summer at North-End, and en 
had a great many agreeable gong a 
and do not you, at this present wer 
kindiy look towards the window, “ 


;' ° ; Zor it ig re2! 
of seeing me fly into it} Fors re 
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éne wind, and excellent travelling for 
witCheS. Tudeed, J had some right to 
the appellation, fur, in any moderate de- 
wee, 1 do love a storm , and, as there are 
a ships in the Downs, [ have at present 
high enjoyment of it. My best com- 
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ments attend all your family, and I 
ai, sit, ° 
Your most obliged humble servant, 
Del, dug. 18, 1753. LE. Canter. 
—— 
June 12, 1758. 

Arter I had had the pleasure of see- 
iz and the honour of conversing with 
«od Miss Carter, T could be in no ape 
vrehensions of vixen dispositions. How 
Ler pen ever came to contradict, not only 
her countenance, but her heart, I cannot 
wagine; and, when I had not once pre- 
sumed to hint a word of three rows of 
veth, 1 wonder how the word viren 
ewld rise from her charming pen. 

1 do allow, madam, that the honour 
vou have done me in the Jetter before 
we (a voluntary too!) is highly merito- 
nous with me. A first letter from Miss 
Caiter is a favour that 1 should not have 
known how to ask, had 1 been so happy 
atu have seen you when you calied in Sa- 
!-oury-court for the last time, as it proved, 
awd an hour before the appetnied tune ; 
epeclily when TI consider the dehcacy 
olyour Siséer Mind, who never writes let- 
tcisy | believe, but to seleet of her own 
SiemDoes she?—Whom we so much 
admire as you do her, we ave too apt to 
Hitate even im their taulis—can I say, 
‘peaking of ——] must not name her—that 
world be treason, But, as she as much 
aimires you as you do her, L hope she 
wil take the example, and the rather 
% 1 wasso uchappy as to be deprived of 
the honour of taking leave of her also, on 
ier leaving the town for the whole sum- 
Ine? S@ason,. ‘ac 

But let me account to Miss Carter for 
ny absence and misfortune on the day 
me last called. I was indispensably 
ovized to go to Westminster; -but so or- 
ocred my ailairs as to be at home before 
ety when 1 found a note mentioning 
‘ue intended favour, as at that hour; and 
heard, at the same time, that you were 
there at our, and was gone, as the note 
said, to meet Mr. Edwards at Mr. 
“urue's. [Poor Mr. Edwards! He had 
RENNer wiitten nor verbal nouce—How 
—. disappointed tool] Shall I, 
‘ugnt T, though uninvited, follow Miss 
“ler thither? [ owe a visit there—I 
“and away was bustling-—But hold 


~ Wou't—there may be company to 


“ 


whom I am a stranger, Miss Carter 
never Stays out late any where. I will 
not stir out—She who ouce put me ia 
hope that she would bring her sister with 
her to Salisbury-court, who assured me 
that she would, if possible, do me the 
honour of a farewel visit—whose word 
every body knows is sacred.—V js ng 
me at four, her excellent friend in hee 
note, having named a late hour, will cere 
tainly be so good as to look in upon ine 
on her return—riust she nut pass by the 
very street end in her way home? ~ 

No—no—no,—answered i, to three 
several calis upon me fur my company 
that evening; yet Miss Carter condee 
scended not to look in upon me. 

Well, I can’t help it, thought I, ae 
ten.— But, as indifferent as [ would have 
made of the matter to myself, for my 
pride-sake, it ended in mortification, and 
in calling myself namcs,—vain—pree 
sumptuous—forward—to bope that Miss 
Carter would not be glad of having ac. 
quitted herself, though not to thee, by 
having made a lady visit, leaving her 
name atthe door, And yet, in my next 
visit to the » When a certain lady 
took to herself the occasion of your not 
calling (though she did not say that you 
had intended it), my pride got up again,x— 
Come, thought [, Miss Carter did not 
disdain to repeat her call—sire would, per- 
haps, have done me that favour had af 
come inio her head, 

Did 1, madam—let me reco!lect— Did 
I call you a witch in Hyde-Park? How 
was it? I protest [ forget the occasion. 
But, if your being one could have helped 

ou to means to put your clamming 
thought of flying to North- End into exe- 
cution. I wish with all iny heart you were 
one. The rather, as | am sure there ne- 
ver was in history, nor out of it, so be- 
nevolent an enchantress as you would 
have been. 

Did you never, madam, wish for An- 
gelica’s Invisible Ring, 10 Aniosto’s Or- 
lande2?—I remember when | first read ot 
it, having then more faith m romance 
sie B bask aleeemaelty I laboured under 
a real uneasiness for a whole week, ‘rom 
the strong desive L had to be master of 
such acuie. I was a very sheepish boy, 
and thought I should make a very happy 
use of it on a multitude of occasions. 

But shall I account to you, madam, 
for my being sobbed of an opportunhy ot 
taking leave of your sister Excellence. 
On Thursday last I attended her—I was 
engaged tu receive visitors that afternoon 


at home, 





but had I known the conses 
quence 
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quence I would have put them off ult 
doomsday i the afternoon, rather than 
have lost the opportunity T lost, 

Our adunred friend, however, perhaps 
to get nid of me, put me that morning 
upon taking leave of the most revered of 
prelates, for fear [ should not be at fi. 
berty to attend her at nine in the eve- 
ning, when she was so good as to say she 
would expect me, if my company were 
gone. Iler good mamma also wished 
well and happy, as Ll went down stairs. 
J sccordingly took leave of my lord, but 
still intended to pay my duty again at 
the permitted hour, but my wicked com- 
pany staid with me till near twelve. 

I wrote next morning about six, being 
uncertain of the time of their setting out, 
to take a written leave, Before my note 
could reach the lady I received a note 
expressing delicate surprize at my non- 
atrendance of the evening before, and 
giving me liberty to attend her at a little 
before eight, if I thought it worth while 
—if 1 would give myself the trouble—and 
such like barsh Ifs, aseven the meekest la. 
ches can use, when men are supposed to 
forget that the loveliest and most perfect 
of God Almighty’s creatures have stings, 
whenever they please to put them forth, 
Yet the billet unplied a farewel. 

i wrote again, repeating my farewel 
wishes, and binting bemg not well—In- 
deed L was very much indisposed, 

While this was on its way, three other 
Jines intimated to me, that they set not 
out ull a quarter alter nine,—I was sent 
for out on a business of importance, 
obliged to go iil as [ was—was detained 
three hours on the business of a quarter 
of an hour, thongh unable to sit in ene 
ehair without helding by another. 

Miss Carter may make light, perhaps, 
af these two disappointments, and the 
more as one of thei was owing to her- 
seit. But they are heavy ones to me. 

You very kindly inquire after my pre- 
seat health; L bless Goud, L am better than 
vou have seen me. 

My wite is also better; Patty must 
have patience with her heed. Is not 
Miss Carter often troubled with the same 
malady?—But who would not pay a tax 
for so extraordinary a one?—Yet, to bore 
row vour words, “It is quite grievous to 
sce a lady who studies to give pleasure 
toothers, atany time, want the neces. 
sary means of enjoving it herself.” 

\iv wife, my eirls, of which number is 
Kiiss Chavone, revere dear and good Miss 
Carter. [Let the latter answer herself for 
your parueuiar nouce of her] Tor mys 


self, your amiable goodness has given voy 
such an interest in my heart, that I shai 
be ready to quarrel-with every man and 
woman who i my company shail ¢9y 
they love, reverence, and admire we 
more than does your truly grateful and 
obliged humble seivant, 

London, S. Ricuarpsoy, 
June 12, 1753. 
Why mencons Miss Carter franks? 
There having been a great clamout 
on the Jews’ Bill passing into a Law, | 
inclose a litle paper relating to that 

ailair. 
June 22, 1753. 
_It was very obliging in you, sir, to 
give me the pleasure of hearing from you 
so soon, and the more go, as, to my shame 
be it spoken, [ appeared so little to de. 
serve it, All I have to say in my exeuse 
is that I understood you were not to 
be at home that evening till it was late, 
It is true I might have begged the 
favour ot -, (if you will not write 
her name, why should [? I do uot know 
that I should write it more prettily than 
you) to stop at the end of Salisbury. 
court, bet I am too well practised in the 
art and mystery o7 holding my tongue, 
when it is quite proper to speak, ever ta 
violate the law of silence, except upon 
some perfectly unnecessary occasion, 
But, thoaga I cannot speak, I can walk; 
or, had I known you had so kindly set 
your fancy on seeing me, aid waited so 
many hours in expectation of it, [ would 
have knocked you up by five o’clock the 
next morning, and put Salisbury-court in 
an uproar, rather than you should have 
been disappoimted, = 
I am not acquainted with Angelica’s 
invisible ring, but the delectable History 
of Fortunatus has often set me a longing 
for his cap, which had the saine conve: 
nient quality for sheepish people; but, as 
no such cap to my sorrow could I ever 
get, my only expedient was always re 
tiring to a window and rolling myselt op 
in the curtain, where I have often sa 
many an hour after I have been heartily 
tired of the company, (and the company 
perhaps has forgot me,) rather than ere 
lop my figure and walk out ol the rooin 
before it grew dark. After all, we sheep 
ish folks are mighty foolish and unrea 
sonable, but it is to be teared hath yoa 
and T are too old to mend, and ind > 
is by no means certain whether ” 
disiemper be not in its own nature 
curable. 
7 ar that 
It gave me much pleasure to he soe 
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sour health was mended, and that Mrs, 
Richardson too was better. When do 
youset our on your peregrination > Tam 
versuaded it will do you hoth good. ; 

[ am undone for Sir Charles Grandi- 
gn, A hundred questions have been 
asked me about him, to which I make no 
other aaswer but that I am in love 
with him, and shall have a very bad opi- 
nion of every lady who is not in love 
with him too, as soon as he makes his ap- 

arance. 

The paper you were so good 2s to ine 
chise has been a great relief to my lungs, 
which have been harrassed in expound. 
ing Acts of Parliament to my acquain- 
tance in the country. But neither my 
exposition nor your paper, it is to be 
feared, will have any great effect; for 
people who love to tind fault, havea 
mortal aversion to every thing which 
would convince them that no harm is in- 
tended. 

My compliments attend Mrs, Richard- 
son and all the rest of your family, Iam, 
sir, your most obliged humble servant, 

Ramsgate, E. Carrsn, 
June 22, 1753. 

P.S. I heard lately from Cuddesden, Berks, 
and our excellent friends are all well—But 
why do I send you any intelligence who are 
40 wuch nearer to them than [? 





London, July 4, 1758. 

“Hap you known that [ had set my 
fancy,” dear, good, and kind Miss 
Carter, it was more than my funcy, I had 
set my heart upon the hope of seeing you 
before you left town, Persons at my 
time of life hold their friends and 
larewels precious, especially when they 
ae not likely of a long, long time, 
to meet again, should life be spared. 
‘Knocked me up by five, and set Salis- 
bury-court in an uproar.” You are mis 
taken, madam ; Salishury-court is used 
to one early riser; you would very proba- 
tly have found him just beginning his 
daily labour, 

‘‘ Fortunatus’s cap!” And was there 
‘time that you longed to be its posses- 
tor?—I shall now, having so good an ex- 
anple, make that a boast which I thought 
* foible, for I was most singerely vexed 
or about a week about the ring. So 
‘exed and so much in earnest, that could 
ne found out Angelica with it, I 
‘ould not have scrupled to turn thief for 
; . _ only temptation of that nature 
Lever had to contend with. 

Sut what an expedient was your's, to 


conceal yourself from the com 
were ured with! And well might you 
be tired of company that, on a supposed 
absence, could forget you.”—" To roli 
yourself Up i a Curtain for hours!" 
Stull in the same room; wasit? You had 
your punishment, madam, if so contined 
as you were to the same company, though 
they knew it not; and as you could nos 
be employed while so rolled up to your 
Own satisfaction, nor benetit them by 
your conversation, [think you deserved 
it.—** Too old to mend.” Why that’s 
true as to me, but I will wot allow that to 
be your case, Madam.—Wiat theretore 
I expect from you is, that you give not 
way to the “distemper as incurable ;” 
that you never envelop yourself in a cure 
tain again; that you break through “ the 
art and mystery of holding your congue, 
in which you own yourself practised, 
when it is quite proper to speak.” Aud 
be pleased to remember that Miss Carter 
can never open her lips on “ an unneces- 
sary occasion,” and on which, whatever 
be the subject, she will not delight every 
creature around her—‘* Law of SK 
lence.”—There is no such law for Miss 
Carter. There is, and itought to be en- 
forced, and indeed geverally it is ob- 
served, whenever she opens her lips. 

When do I set out upon my peregrina- 
tion? You are persuaded it will do us 
both good.” Ah! Madam, I am absu- 
lutely dependent on my wife’s motions. 
The woman that was given to me knows 
not her own mind,—because—because— 
she has been used to her own will, Is 
it Waller that says, Women are born to 
be controled? I have no doubt but, ge- 
nerally speaking, the fact is se. A wo- 
man’s will is a very unmanageable thing, 
and iny poor wile finds hers so. And 
here is the thing; unless I had begua 
early what hope is there, were I to at- 
tempt to put her right, of obtaiming my 
end? But, indeed, she has not been well ; 
and new measures to be taken when her 
spirits are weak would be tabing a cows 
ardly advantage overher, 

But to be serious—my wife, though 
an exceeding good woman, is one of the 
most procrastinating of her sex. Would 
you believe that she is not yet gone lor 
the summer to North-End? She was ill 
you know; her physician prescribed the 
air: she went down at his prescription ; 
my application to her was only by way 
of request and entrealy;—it was Uicre 


fore truitless—she found herself better: 
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of to detain her a day—appointed the 
mext weck, and the next, and the third, 
and now takes two more—Yet her unac. 
countableness has so much seeming 
meekness in it, that it looks like tyranny 
to be angry with her—And_ beloved 
(however undesigned) contradiction, as a 
woman—that’s the thing, madam—and 
how vow can I say, “* when I shall begin 
my percgrination.” 

How much is Sir Charles Grandison 
obliged to Miss Carter. If you approve 
of him, I can hard!y fear but he will stand 
well with those ladies whose good opinion 
is worth wishing for. Some time in Oc- 
tober or November I hope to publish the 
two first volumes, both in octavo and 
twelves, the latter will make seven in all, 
the other six. About Christmas two 
more, and perhaps in February following 
the remainder. This is my present 
scheme, if [can manage it, 

l am not so near Cuddesden as you, 
You give me great pleasure by mentiun- 
hig the excellent persons there. I leve 
the name of the happy place that holds 
them. IJ don’t care whe knows it, so 
they don’t, that [ am in love with all 
three. The !ady IL must not name is 
the queen of all tee ladies I venerate. , I 
am iano pain for your assent, madam, 
to ber mauguration, did it depend upon 
that; for are you not her lover too? 
How have [I been delighted with the 
pleasure that 1 have seen glowing in your 
cheek, and adding new smiles to your 
naturallyesmiling countenance, When that 
Jady has been mentioned—as you and I 
have always heard her mentioned. 

Rejoice me, my dear and good Miss 
Carter, when your better avocations will 
allow you ainoment’s leisure, with the 
honour of your notice by pen and ink ; 
and you will inexpressibly oblige, 

Your very great admirer 
and faithful huinble servant, 
S. Ricuarpson, 
Ail mine desire to be thought yours. 
3 
Aug. 17, 1753. 

Most heartily do I congratulate dear 
and good Miss Carter, on the recovery of 
a sister so justly dear to her, 

Indeed, nradam, I do not think my 
wile’s misfortune so uncommon a one as 
you scem to imagine, By hook or by 
crook, as the saying is, the ladies govern 
us, poor silly men, as they please. Even 
to an obstinate man, itis but seeming to 
have no will, and they will demolish his 

and establish their own. Men, in ge- 
Heral, are contented with the sound; 
a 


women have the substance, But _ 
worthy wile, to ali intents and purposes 
is mistress of her own will, and 2 
she thinks it a misfortune or not is ~ 
ribly puzzled what to do with it, €X0E Lt 
in very plain cases, ; 

At Jast, however, her’s and mine hare 
met in one instance. On Tuesday ney, 
God willing, she and I, Miss Chapone 
Patty, and a kinswoman, who lives at 
Bath, are to set out for that city, in or. 
der to bring home our eldest girl, We 
shall, in our return, make Cheltenham jp 
our way, and there restore to her friends 
the precious trust they favored us with, 
and leave Patty with her, at the reoues 
of Mr. and Mes. and Miss Chapone, | 
propose to myself the honor ef a tex 
Visit, or so, at dear Cuddesden. Thank 
you, good madam, for the kind informa 
tion you gave me of their healths there, 
You do me justice in supposing, that I 
cannot too vften hear such joyful news, 

This excursion is the reason that ! 
return. so svon my acknowledgments tur 
your favor of the 13th. Dou’t be ap. 
prehensive that [ will always be so un 
conscionable an invader of your precious 
hours, 

Miss Mulso is to be.with us at North 
End, on Saturday next, in order to take 
leave of her Chapone, and her kind’y 
adopted mamma, and sister Paity, Ad 
that day, and Sunday and Monday, we 
will have front and back windows lei 
wide open. Who knows? High winds 
used to be my dislike. ‘They affect wy 
foolish head, but I will bless the highest 
that shall bring to us so charming a Ve 
sitor. 

It must not be expected, that the 
clamours raised about the Jews’ Act, will 
subside till the next elections are over, 
The fuolish, the absurd, cry will then te 
stilled. But, as the Jews get no grest 
matter by this Act, methinks I would 
wish them to deciare, that, seeing Wis 
likely to excite popular prejudices aga" 
them, im a country which they honor fv" 
the liberty of conscience, and the salets 
of property given them in it, they vn 
humbly petition the legislature 1 Us 
next session to repeal it. be 

But what say you, madam, (© rT 
Marriage Act? Miss Malso, a 
know, has great reasoning — ri 
time ago set up for such an advocate i 
children, and argued s0 bay a f 
against the parental authority, (ne " 
one of the most dutiful of children, * f 
father one of the most an 
parents,) that 1 the less wonder ‘eu 
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genious and exccllent as she is) if the 
jehate got wind, that it obtained the 
souice of those who brought in and car- 
red through a bill, which should, by a 
rational fav, establish the parental au- 
thority, so violently attacked by a@ young 
lady, who 1s admired by all that know 
her. Things done in private have somes 
rmes, and, when least thought of, have 
teen proclaimed on the house-top. 

I take it to be a terrible blow to for- 
tune-hunters, and that young women are 
jot apprehensive at present of the re- 
saint it will bring upon their wills and 
heir fancies. I have already seen, in the 
Newspapers, an account of cabins fitting 
up in vessels to accommodate such pas- 
engers as shall not be inclined to marry 
according to the Act, as it extends not 


ty Scotland. 

It is very good in Miss Carter to like 
a storin best, when there are no ships in 
tie Downs, but I know she is capable of 
extending her philanthropy to coasts and 
vessels, that she bas notin hereye. On 
second thoughts, I will not love any high 
winds, but what sweep and salubriate 
the Heavens, and will bring into our 
windows, either in town or Nurth-End, 
a guest so amiable. 

Why are not you and Dr. Young bet- 
ter acquainted? Hle adds, to his high 
winds, thunder and lightning. Are you, 
madam, of his mind? 

Ali happiness attend good Miss Car- 
ter, Few, very few people, are to be 
trusted with the enjoyment of their own 
Wishes. [wish you your’s, You are one 
othe few, in the opinion of, dear Miss 
Carter, 

Your most faithful and obedient, 
S. RicHaRDson, 
London, Aug. 17, 1753. 





in -- October 2,1753. _ 
Ve brag not, my dear and good Miss 
Carter, of the vood effects our excursion 
had on our health. My wife has been 
indisposed, but, I bless God, is pretty 
well again. I hage had a feverish dis- 
order, and have been pretty roughly 
handled by it fara week. But am now, 
Uiank God, vetting up again. Ifow have 
participated with you yourconcern, as 
ae been told of it by yourself and 
nan for —_ sister! She, I hope, is 
‘on “4 y well, and you, and all you love, 

’ 
Pit esi you, madam, for your con- 
ae on the day we spent at Cud- 
in twas indeed a day ! A rich 
- Bat Tl have been the poorer for it 
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ever since. Miss T. (but how mortify. 
ingly near missing her was | ') Her ex. 
cellent mamma, the bishop, Mrs. Berke 
ley, Mr. and Miss Berkeley, and let me 
sank aaa eae brother of the late 

— good, bishop of Gloucester, 
What a day was that! 

" Many such days, you hope, I shall 
enjoy this winter.” Kind, generous Miss 
Carter.—But, no! I shall never see such 
another! [ will tell you how it will be, 
—A_ condescending message will come, 
a still more condescending note, per- 
haps; “If Mr. R. can drop in at the 
deanery between the hours of cleven and 
one, his neighbour will be vlad to see 
him.”"—Away will he fly to enrich to 
himself the flying hour. Up the back 
stairs will he slide, looking consciously 
about him, for the lady’s sake, for fear 
he should be seen by any but domestics, 
He will be graciously received—Every 
body is by that lady—He will be asked 
to drink chocolate: he will think much 
of every moment, that deprives him of 
her speech; by the tine be is well seated, 
and begins to think nmself happy, Se. 
Paul’s quarterly chimes number his mo- 
ments. He then finds in his beart all 
the uneasiness of a conscious intruder, 
He motions to be gone—No, graciously 
says the lady, you have five minutes stul 
good. Tam bustling up tive times in the 
five minutes, and at last make my awk- 
ward bow; am happy in a gracious nod, 
and wait and wish for the next critical 
halffhour. When, when, madam, shail 
I have such a day as I had at Cuid- 
desden. : 

I hope Miss T. will return with the 
healthy look she brags of to you. Sie 
was abroad when we came to Cuddes- 
den. She looked as angels look when 
she returned. That is the notion I have 
of angels: and she was in charming 
spirits. And she has had still an mn- 
proving time of some weeks, so that [ 
hope her delicate constitution will allow 
us at sight, to think her health much 
amended. Don’t be afraid of the Lone 
don air. The deanery, as the church, is 
situated on one cf the healthiest spots in 
Britain. No, madam, Londan 15 nee 
sickly—A kind of fever, attended hy 
effects which weaken the torce of ity has 
been, Dr. Heberden tells me, : pong 
epidemic, but not atcended ~ = 
sequences, and 1s as moch in ‘us er 
as in the city. Charminz, a> ceserven, 
aie res for this most exceiient vit 
wand intr ‘How 1 love you both! Wi ¥, 
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Dear Miss Carter, cannot it be? Can- 
not you supply to us (it would be more 
than supplying to us) our Miss Chapone? 
How pretty would it be for Miss T. from 
the deanery, every morning, to invite her 
neighbour, Miss Carter, as her neigh- 
bour, from Salisbury-court, for the winter 
months! What anxieties for each other’s 
healths would it save you both! Goout, 
come in, without a question: no soul to 
invade you: no ereature displaced for 
you: a silent girl or two only attending 
your commands, and rejoicing to be 
called sister. The good doctor, your 
brothers, your sisters, as welcome in their 
turns as yourself, An assignation now- 
and-then with the ladies of the deanery 
at North-End—With Miss Mulso, Miss 
Prescott, at another time—Your work, 
your studies with you.-Can Deal be as 
pleasant in winter asin summer? = Think 
of it, my dear Miss Carter—Think if any 
thing could make it convenient to you— 
Miss T. and the deanery, the tempta- 
tion! What say you? Do you teil me, 
that if you favor me [ shall return your 
visit at Deal, and attend you down? 
So I will, with all my heart and soul. 

Miliary fevers are bad things ; we have 
none of them with us, that I hear off; 
Miss Highmore was said to have hada 
species of it; but her physician tells me 
it was Only a rash attended with a rheu- 
matic complaint. Miss Mulso is at pre- 
sent at North-End; I hope, as that air 
agrees with her, for it is very soft and 
balmy, she will stay there a good while. 
That :s a most excellent girl, is she not? 
Mr. Johnson rambled thither, princi. 
pally on her account, last Sunday. He 
is in love with her, and extremely fond 
of her verses to Stella. Most mag- 
niticently does he express himself of 
them. 

Two volumes of Sir Charles Grandison, 
an half binding, will soon court your ac- 
ceptance, But you must not suffer them 
to go out of your hands till you see them 
advertised in the London papers. 

I have been most unmercifully used by 
corrupters in Lreland and traitors in my 
own house. The accompanying ease in 
privt, will give you the particulars. 
This affair has too much engaged me 
for my other business, my ease and my 
leisure. It travelled with me in the see 
venteen days fT was in and out, and gave 
me an hurry in the excursion, thar, [ 
woncer not, hindered any salutary ef- 
fects that might have been expected fiom 
a guieter tour, 


Adieu, my dear Miss Carter; make 
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my devoirs acceptable to al 
and honour; and think. of 
so urgently motioned above, 

My wife, my girls, join in its and ip 


declaring myself, I am, madam, eve 


your admirer, friend, and humble servant 
S. Ricnarpsoy, ’ 


1 you 
what line 


London, Oct. 2, 1753. 
How shall I best send the two books? 


—_—= 
Oct. 6, 1733, 

Wuata wicked complication of “i 
chery, good Mr. Richardson, is thetreay 
ment you have met with! It is to te 
lioped the wretches who have injured 
you will be disappointed in the prof 
they expected from their villainous pro. 
cecding, and that there is virtue enough 
in mankind to treat such an action with 
the utmost discouragement and abbor 
rence. 

I need not tell you with how munch 
pleasure [ shall receive Sir Charles Grav. 
dison. He may come very safely (di 
rected to me at Deal) by the Canterbury 
coach, He is used to travel that road 
you know. You may depend on iy not 
showing the book, nor ever mentioning 
that I have it, to any mortal but ny 
sister, till it is publicly advertised. li- 
deed it will be quite necessary upon my 
own account, as well as yours, that | 
should keep this affair a secret, for all 
your readers here, which, to the honor 
of Deal be it spoken, are many, ares 
very impatient, that, if it was known St 
Charles was in the town, I apprehend 
there would be so much scratching aud 
clawing, that it would be impossible 
keep him in my possession, and he would 
run some hazard of being scattered to the 
four winds of Heaven. The Canterlury 
coach sets out either from the Cross Keys, 
or Spread Eagle, in Gracechurchstrctt 
and the proper days to send any thing 
to Deal are Tuesdays and Thursdars, 
for T think they have nat done Bynes 

How shall I sufficiently thank yoo . 
the very kind invitation you so obliging's 
make me to Salisbury Court. _ 
am extremely indebted to yous st 
it is not, for many reasons, In my i. 
to wait on you and Mrs. Richar - 
I could mention several objection” _ 
to trouble you only with one, tN, 
already refused to Mr, Vero an Pres 
Duncombe, and [ may add Miss “0 
cott, as she in the last case Was t0 
been of the party. «ceil 

Mr. paral se pa express oe 
more magnificently either of re phi 
ing Ode or the author of it, they 
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thew deserve. I am g'ad you are happy 
“ hercompany at North End, and hearti- 


iy wish 1 could sometimes be of your 
tv. Poor Miss Highmore, I am 
haartily grieved to bear she has been so 
Will you forgive me if I wish you may 
not number your poor harassed minutes 
by the quarterly chimes of St. Paul's, 
nit this fine weather is quite over! Yes, 
by my own way of thinking, I know you 
wil: [have desired not to hear from 
Mss T. till she is got to London, and I 
heartily wish not to receive a letter from 
her till the last healthy country-day be 
past, be it ever so long. 

My best compliments attend Mrs. 
Richardson and the young ladies, and I 
an, with a thousand thanks for your very 
obliging invitation, sir, 

Your most faithful humble servant, 
E. Carter. 


P.S. My sister is extremely your admirer 
aad humble servant. I wish I could tell you 


she was perfectly well ; but, alas, there is 
yet no prospect ot it, 


Deal, Oct. 6, 1753. 


eee 


SIR, Deal, Oct. 13, 1758, 
It is quite necessary that I inform you 
of the sate arrival of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son before I begin his history, for fear 
I should be tempted to defer giving you 
this account till I had ended it. So, be- 
fore fam too deeply engayed with the 
family at Colnebrook to trouble my head 
about you or any body else, I will have 
the grace to return youa thousand thanks 
for your charming present, which [ have 
Just received. It was a little malicious 
in you, however, to set me a turning and 
shaking every volume to no purpose, in 
hopes of finding some little note at least 
from yourself. Adieu, I have but just 
time to make my compliments to Mrs, 
Richardson and the young ladies, and to 
assure you of my being, sir, your most 
obliged and faithful humble servant, 
E. Carter, 





a 
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THE LATE CARDINAL YORK, 


W* were told that it was customary 
to kiss the hands of his Royal 
Highness, a ceremony which we conse- 
quently performed. He then began 
addressing us in very good English, 
though spoken with rather a Scottish 
accent. We praised the cardinal’s 
little favorite dog, which (if we may 
believe the report of its owner) is of the 
true King Charles's breed, and found his 
inaster by instinct in the streets of Rome! 
We also commended the architecture ot 
the villa, aud the prospect it commands. 
hese compliments, imixed_with frequent 
repetitions of the words ** Your Royal 
ighness,” put the worthy old man into 
“excellent humour, both with himself 
and with us, Meaning, however, to please, 
‘ery nearly offended my reverend host, 
} remarking the fluency with which he 
opens English, And why should I 
“he: he answered with some anger. 
tisso ly 
pe England, and it is surprising you 
= “retain the knowledge of that lan- 
ty Oh, Sir,” rejoined he, “ we 
Hot easily forget that to which we 

¥ere born and bred.” 
of havi, appearance, he bears the marks 
Map is formerly heen a very handsome 
» though from his great age, being 


hg since Your Royal Highness - 


more than eighty years old, he is now 
infirm and sinking into his dotage. You 
will be surprised when I add, that, distant 
as he is in relationship, he hears a strong 
resemblance to our king, for whose fas 
ther he might easily be taken. 

By way of compliment to us, a dish, 
dignified with the name of an English 
plumb-pudding, was put on the table, 
and, though in appellation alone it resem- 
bled that favorite of John Bull, we all 
deciared (it was surely apig Fraus) that 
the London Tavern could not produce a 
better. The old man was delighted at 
this assurance, and with voracious ap- 
petite ate of the commended pudding. 
He was not very clean in his manner o 
eating, and much oftener used his fine 
gers than his knile in the separation of 
his food, The chaplain, during the 
whole dinner, continued to remark how 
littie his Royal Highness ate; we were 
astonished at the quantity of various 
things which he contrived to swallow. 

In going away, the old man gave Mrs. 
L. a medal, on one side of which is his 
likeness, ina cardival’s dress, with the 
following inscription: ; 

Hen. ix. Mag. Brit. Fr. et Hibs Rex. Fid 
Def. Card. et Tusc. Epis. 
and, on the other, a figure of the Viruim 


‘y. with these words ; 
Mary, with th an Nos 


¢ 
F) 
‘ 
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Non desideriis hominum, sed voluntate 
Dei. é 

Not by the choice of men, but by the will 
of God, 

The arms of England were painted on 
his carriage, and his servants, who were 
numerous, wore liveries of yellow and 
red, which I suppose are the colours 
given by the Stuart family. 

The title of Royal Highness has been 
universally allowed him by all Engtish 
visitors since the Duke of Sussex set the 
example. The amiable son of our re- 
spected monarch did not, I understand, 
scruple to gratify the pride of the old 
man, by giving him this harmless appel- 
lation; but the cardinal, though he re- 
ceived, did not return the compliment. 
While the son of the real king called the 
other Royal Highness, the sot disant repre- 
sentative of majesty only gave his ilins. 
trious guest the title of Highness. The 
Duke of Sussex laughed at thedistinction, 
and repeated still oftener the epithet of 
royal.—Lemuistre. 

DANISH MISSIONARBES» 

The Danish missionary Ziegenvalg was 
stationed at Tranquebar until 1715, 
when he came over to Europe, in order 
to collect funds for the use of the missiun, 
He visited London, was presented to 
George I. and composed an appeal to 
the British nation, which was translated 
into English by the Danish ambassador's 
chaplain Bohme. 

Froin the Society for Promoting Christi- 
an Knowledge some considerable assist. 
ance was given to Ziegenbalg; with 
which he returned to Tranquebar, and 
there edited a Portuguese edition of Al. 
meida’s version of the New Testament. 
He died in 1719, while occupied in a 
Tamul version of the gospels. 

The more conspicuous successors of 
Ziegenbalg at Tranquebar have been 
Leideman, who died in 1774, and Zeyglin, 
who died in 1780. The latter had pas. 
sed forty years mn the East as a missionary, 
‘They compleated the Tamul version of 
the Christian canon, and had founded 
at Tranguebar, beside the Portuguese 
chureh, two Christian assemblies, called 
the Town and the Country Congregation, 
whose worship was conducted in Tanul, 

PLAGIARISM OF BURKE, 
fiddress to Lacy Cav——n A—mns—y, on ber 
departure for Ireland. From the poems of 

7 owas Lord Lytteltcn, pucisbed by Kearsile 

in 17200. 

*¢ But I, alas! fix’d on this hated shore, 
With eyes enamour’d shall behold no more 
‘ “re ‘ axe of bea ty whose excessieve hgbe 
With gredy rapiure dims the aching sight. 
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O DavcuTer of the Rosrz! 
dride 

Of Naturé! lovelier than the Spartan brite! 

For thee contending nations might ‘wires 

For betterreason than Achaia bleed. 

Could we give HELeEn’s s0ul-subdy’ 

‘charms, — 

Light up all Greece, and fire the Woild to 
arms ; 

And must we tamely suffer and deplore 

The loss of thee?—-our Hexen, 


0 Matches 


how no 
more! 

Tue Sun or Cuivarry ts Set! Typ 
AGE 


a rapa? pest and sunk,—that noble rage 
g ‘ysses thro’ the stormy main, 
And spurs"d Tydides to the Phrygian plain, 
Who now bis sevord in such a quarrel draw;? 
What Greek, what Trojan, in a Woman's 
cause ?” 
From Burke’s Reflections —1792. 

. ‘s [t is now sixteen or seventeen years 
since I saw the Queen of France, then 
the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely 
never alighted on this orb, which she 
hardly seemed to touch, a more DELIGHi 
FUL viston. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she just began to move 
in,—glitlering like the morning. star, 
tull of life, and splendor, and joy.”--- 
- --- Little did [ dream that 1 should 
have lived to see such disasters fallen 
upon her in a nation of gallant men, in 
a nation of men of honor and of cava. 
liers. I thought ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards tu 
avenge even a look that threatened her 
with insult. But the AGE of Cuivatry 
is Gone!” 

EXQUISITE SATIRE. ; 

This is shown in the reproach which 
Lucian puts into the mouth of Jupiter, 
concerning Prometheus, that he had 
created women. This fine trait shews 
the supreme elegance of the Greek mind; 
that mind which created the ideal beauty 
of the Medicean Venus, and, the Belv- 
dere Apollo; that mind which, like the 
Eternal, could create God in Man! 


SPECTACLE. os 

From the Latin spectaculum, which 
means a show, a gazing stock, a thing 
to be seen, derives our word spectacity 
which, in common talk, is often OF 
ruptly used for an eye-glass. “ My lett 
spectacle is broken, The right spece 
tacle magnifies more than the | 
spectacles are for a nearsighted peer 
A pair of spectacles, A gross of Bret 


“ » a culat 
spectacics.” Surely Uns Oe eile 
er, om 


idiom is so impure and improp 


}How 
caine 


although countenanced by po 
(ers, it ought to be abandoned. 





eft, These 
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came this strange perversion into cur. 


ency: 
° FEMALE THEIST. 

At Amsterdam, in 173 8, appeared 
Jeures sur la Religion essentielle a 
Pomme: and at Berlin, in 1754, appeared 
Recueil de diverses pieces servant de 
conlement aux Lettres. These books 
were written and acknowledged by Ma- 
Jenoiselle Huber, of Lyons, who unis 
jrmly maintained the character of a 
vols, austere, and conspicuously bene- 
ccent lady. She was born at Geneva, 
of protestant parents; translated into 
French selections from the Spectator; 
ublished several . philosoplic works, 
which display English reading; and 
died in 1754, at the age of sixty. 

HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 

The curse of Kehama is not the only 
attempt at employing 9s epic machinery 
he msthology of Hindoostan. Sir Wil. 
jam Jones left among his papers the 
sketch of an epopea, in which the Hindoo 
divinities are introduced caballing against 
the colonization of Britain; because 
our missionaries were one day to over 
throw their temples. Mahadeva con- 
venes these gods on Mount Cailas, and 
Ganga discloses the threats of futurity. 
The scraps are written in blank verse, 
but were to have been translated into 
rayvme, 


COLD SUFFERED BY REPTILES AND I1N- 
SECTS. 


The degree of cold sustained by these 
classes of animals is truly astonishing. 
Their fluids suffer a perfect congelation 
into solidity, and yet the vital principie 
is not destroyed; for, on thawing them 
with some degree of care, they recover 
all their functions, Mr. Hearne, whose 
researches to the north and north-west 
of Hudson’s Bay, have excited much 
luterest, observes, * that, as the winter 
approaches, in that climate, the frogs 
creep under the moss, at a considerable 
stance from the water, where they ree 
man in a frozen state till spring. . I have 
lequently seen them with the moss frozen 
as hard as ice, in which state their legs 
are as easily broken off as a pipe-stenm, 
“ithout the least sensation to the animal; 
but, by wrapping them up in warm skins, 
and exposing them toa slow fire, they 
_— recover life, and the mutilated ani- 
~~ Sains its usual activity; hut, if they 
we sultered to freeze again, they are 
eat al recovery, The same may be 
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of spiders, and all 


said of several! species 
the grub kind, which are very numerous 
in these parts, i have seen thousands 
of them dug up with the moss, all of 
which were inclosed in a thick web 
which Nature teaches them to spin a 
these occasions; yet they were, appa. 
rently, ail frozen as hard as ice. ‘The 
spiders, if let fall trom any height on a 
hard substance, would rebound hke a 
grey pea; and ali the grub kind are so 
hard frozen, as to be as easily broken as 
a piece ot ice of the same size; yet, 
when exposed toa slow heat, even in 
the depth of winter, they will soon come 
to lite, and in a short time recover their 
usual motions,” 

This 13 so extraordinary as almost to 
pass belief; but it receives a confirmae 
tion by. the statements of Dr. Lister, in 
an early volume of the Phil. Trans. 
This naturalist says, that he saw flies of 
various sorts frozen sv hard as to ring 
like metal when thrown against glass, 
and yet they recovered on being thawed, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, AND THE EARL OP 

ESSEX’S RING. 

The real ring, in possession of 
Sotheby, esq. of Bloom+bury-square, des 
scended from Col, William Sotheby, 
though no further tradition how it came 
there remains, is gold, with the queen's 
bust in bass-relief on a garnet, dressed as 
on her 6s.-and.3d. piece of 1574, with 
the same features; round it the Garter 
with the motto, and fastened with a 
buckle composed of two diamonds; and 
on each side of the collet three diamonds, 
On the inner surface, immediately under 
the bust, is the union rose.—Nicholls’s 
Progresscs. 

COLONEL PINKNEY, 

In his Week in Paris, has the follow- 
ing passage respecting the modern French 
taste in furniture: “Every thing must 
be Greek and Roman without any refe- 
rence to nature or propriety. For ex- 
ample, what could be so absurd as the 
natural realization of some of these caprie 
cious ornaments? What lady would 
choose to sleep in a bed, up bhe pils 
lars of which serpents are crawling ¥ 
Yet is such a realization the only criterion 
of taste and propriety. It did not occur 
to the colonel that the ladies among tre 
classical ancients were very foud ot keep- 
ing tame snakes for amusement, hey 
hod: an idea that, by gliding over their 
bosoms, they cooled them in summer, 


~ . . 6. ~ . 
See Mart. l.7, ep, ORIGINAL 
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THE PROGRESS OF FEELING, 
IN FOUR PARTS. 


By ILENRY SIDDONS. 


PART THE FIRST. 
THE SUBJECT. 

corm opens with an address to Feel- 
ingeThe influence of Feeling on nature 
—Refiection on the sufferings ef the poor in 
the late scarcity——Picture of a cottagere=His 
two children end his wifemxA child and a 
bird—The powe> of Feeling acting ona rough 
ssilor—Its virtue in calming the afflictions of 
an exilemeA prayer—The charms and allevia- 
tions of Feeling on a death bed. 
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Frexinc, tothee I dedicate my lays; 
While choral Neture peals the note of praise, 
When summer suns the verdant fields unfold, 
And the ripe harvest scems to wave in gold, 
When the rich orchard spreads its buds of 
snow, 

Ant bursting roses seem to blush below, 
*}'is thine to stamp the joy within the breast, 
That glows to think on man with Plenty blest. 
}s there a wretch, within whose narrow soul, 
The thought of suff*ring thousands never 
stole? 

On him may Feeling never dart a ray, 

Yo light his clouded nature into day ! 


Who the last dreary winter can retrace, 
Must recollect and weep for half his race. 
Gaunt Poverty, thou squalid spectre! how, 
Thy famish’d snakes thea writh’d around thy 
brow ! 

Thy baletul wings remorseless and severe, 
Cover'd the treasures of the groaning year; 
The stubborn earth in vain the rustic toil’d, 
Famine deny’d his boon and ghastly smil'd. 


Behold yon cottage in the vale below, 

Where ev'ry bush bends with a weight of 

snow; 

Forlorn the prospect, desolate the scene, 

Yet still more touching is the sight within. 

Close by the partner oi his hopes and fears, 

The half starv’d husband wipes away her 

tears, 

And, as his lisping offspring meet his eyes, 

He labours hard to drown his stifled sighs. 

Once lusty health embrown‘d his fav’rite boy, 

Whote dark eye sparkled back a father’s joy: 

His yellow locks in graceful ringlets hung, 

And rapture murmur’d trom his tuneful 

tongue ; 

Now wan his cheek, and lank his hair is 
grown, 

Tiunger has worn the suff’rer to the bone. 

His lietle girl, the carling of his eyes, 

Who orce like bright Aurora seem'd to rise, 

Once ail delightful as the morn of May, 

Suc doced pleasures on the jocund day ; 
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Now mute and pale, no more the voice he 
hears, 

That wafted music to the list’ning spheres ; 

Her cheek, once healthy as the peach’s 
bloom, 

Is now as sickly as pale winter's gloom. 

The patient wife yet to her husband true, 

Hugs him, with want and ruin in her view: 

Love lends a spark the night of woe to cheer, 

Tho’ times are cruel and tho’ bread is dear. 

Then heaven-born Feeling! then ’tis thine 
to chase 

The drop of anguish from Affliction’s face, 

With hallow’d hand to scatter comfort round, 

And pour the oil of Mercy on the wound! 


See the poor bird exhausted moves along, 
Congeal’d each feather, mute the vocal sony; 
Hunting for bread she skims my windowso’er, 
And twitters Pity’s wood-note at my door; 
My white-hair’d infant, with acherub’s grace, 
Sirews o’er with crumbs the desolated place, 
Leaps high with joy, and claps her little 

ands, 
To see the trembler feed quick breathing 
stands, 
Strains the blue orbs of her ethereal eyes, 
And tracks the wand’rer thro’ the boundless 
skies. 


Such were her transports; but how keen 
the throb, 
~ That drew the shining tear, the melting soby 
When sculking like a robber to his prey, 
A ruffian track’d her warbler to the spray? 
With silent steps o’er the crisp’d snows drew 
nigh, 
And watch’d his victim with a serpent’s eye! 
Loud rang the peal, the tube was aim’d too 
weil 
Mangl’d and torn the wounded songster fell, 
Flutt’ring and struggling ’mid surrounding 
snows, 
Ended its life of winter and of woes. 
Yes, weep sweet babe! the pious tears that 
Start 
Are the pure heralds of a feeling beart! 
The angel gems that deck thy infant cheeky 
A bosomerich with sympathy bespeak. 


Thus, when bright dew-drops deck the treme 
bling thorn, | 

We augur all the splendors of the morn, 

When thro’ the purpled heavens Sol darts 
his rays, 

Then bursting jocund in @ glorious blazes 

The great Creator in his works displays 


Thine is the task Affliction’s cloud to cleat, 
And lift the angel torch of Pity there; 
Whose light with never-fading lustre shinesy 
That Feeling kindles o’er Mistoriune eee 
Bright as the lamps of Heav'n the flame s 

thrive, 


Aad tears of Seraphs keep the blaze alive 
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Oh blested Sensation, when of thee bereft, 
¢.y what has Manhood, what has Wisdom 
"deft? 

Wkhout thee Sense and Eloquence are mute, 
Virtue’s a Shade and Valour is a brute? 


The hardy sailor, who, with iron face, 
Apoears to breathe «lefiance to his race; 
Us'¢ to affiiction in her direst form, 
The waves bis cradle and his nurse the storm ; 
Accustom’d to behold the monster Death, 
Mow down his comrades till he pants for 

breath 5 

Sill in his manly breast one fibre true, 
By pow’rful Pity touch’, starts up to view ; 
The wounded messmate of his happier years, 
Drenches his rugged front in copious show’rs, 
Into his hat the shilling swift he throws, 
Then wipes his eyes and whistles as he goes, 
Pauses to think on sorrows not his owa, 
And hums his ditty in a gentler tone. 
Triumphant Feeling ev’ry where appears, 
Speaking in Silence, eloguent in tears. 


The wand’ring exile doom’d by guilt torove, 
Far from his native land and widow’d love, 
Sighs from his tortur’d breast a sad adieu, 
When England’s white clifis melt in misty 

blue. 
When the pale moon is silvered o’er the 
deep, 
And all the spirits of the waters sleep, 
Then starting wild from many a fev’rish 
dream, 
He hears the sea-bird flap the wingand scream; 
Then busy Memory in his tortur’d brain 
Conjures past joys and bids them rise again ; 
Then moody Madness, laughing at his sighs, 
Racks his torn soul, and bids a whirlwind rise! 
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se gpa ren 
Pie. : ect thought 
disclose, 

When fainting nature sickens at the sighe, 

Detests existence and abhors the light 

Doth sacred Feeling like a cherub glide, 

Mount on the morn beam, on the 
ride, 

Sinks in his breast, half whispers future peace 

Melts in his eyes and bids the tempest cerses 

Telis him his faithful wife, tho’ far remov'd 

Hangs o'er the image of the Lord she lov'd. 

IMiourns his disgrace, and ruin’d by his ide, 

Doats een on Sorrow if to dim allied. 

Almighty pow’r, who rais‘d me from the dust, 


Eternal, good, benevolent, and just! 

Still strong in youth, of health and peace 
possess"d, 

No sorrows yet corroding in my breast, 

If e’er thy chast’ning hand is o'er me spread, 

And dire misfortunes hover round my head, — 

Should my young pulse with ardor cease to 
beat, 

And healthy vigour from my frame retreat, == 

Grant me all-merciful, all-bounteous Pow’r, 

This lenient comfort in the trying hour! 

Let me behold at least one tender friend, 

With tears of pity o'er my pillow beni ; 

Those tears shall charm me in my latest sigh, 

And make me almost reconcil’d to die: 

Where is the painter’s, where the poet's light, 

That can such scenes eclipse? Let dcata 
affright, 

Let darkness torture, Feeling shal! beguile, 

And turn the drop of anguish to a smile, 

Ride like an aagel o'er the bed of pains, 

And hail departing Nature with her strains! 

END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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HE name of Mordant is given, in 
the art of dyeing, to tho-e sub. 
stances which serve to produce a more 
mumate combination of coloring mat 
ters with the different stuffs, and to aug- 
ment the brightness and beauty of them. 
lis property belongs to a great number 
of saline and metallic substances: but 
those which possess it in the highest de- 
gree, aud which, for this reason, are ex- 
Clasivcly made use of by dyers, are alun, 
acclate of alumina, tartar, and the sulu- 
Lions of tin, 
Pe €xamination and analysis of the 
— s produced by these mordants upon 
ettable aud animal substances, will form 


the subject of the memoir we have the 
honor to submit tu the class. We shat 
divide it into four chapters, wherein we 
shall successively trent of the acuion of 
alum, of acetate of alumina, of aluin 
and tartar, and of the solntions of tn, 
upon silk, wool, cotton, and thread, ac- 
cording to the methods most general y 
made use of inthe artotdyemg. 
Of AtuM.<-The manner ot applyieg 
the alum varies according to the nature 
of the stuffs, and according to the colors 
we wish to obiain. Siiks are permitied 
to macerate for several days mm a solution 
of alum, sufliciently diluted tor the sac 
not to crystallize. Wool 1s bailed fur 
two hours in water Coutaining a fourth 
part of its weight of alum, Cotton and 
thread are soaked for at least twenty- 
four hours in warm concentrated solutions 


or aluin, to which frequently sume polars 


‘sadded. thas hitherto been thought, 
that in this operation the @ium ts decgin- 
pug, 
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posed, and that the alumina combines 
with the stuff, causing it thereby the 
more easily to take the color when 
plunged into the dyeing bath; but the 
experiments we have made induce us to 
adopt a different opinion. 

Analysis of the Aluming of Silk— 
Ninety-five graimimes of silk, well cleaned 
aad perfectly purified, were infused in a 
glass vessel during six days, at the com- 
mon temperature of the atmosphere, 
with four quarts of distilled water, con- 
taining one hundred grammes of pure 
alum, which had been previously dissolved 
in it. After standing this time, the silk 
was taken out of the liquid, drained com- 
pletely over the bath, and washed se- 
veral times with distilled water, to se- 
parate that part of the mordant which 
had not combined with it. The aium 
bath and the washings were then eva- 

orated with the greatest care, and they 
afforded very transparent crystals of 
alum. These first products indicated 
pretty clearly the nature of the combi. 
nation which had been formed with the 
sik during the steepmyg, and that the 
alum had not been decomposed. The 
aluined silk was then boiled in a matrass 
with six quarts of distilled water, the 
boiling liquor was poured off from it, aud 
in this manner it was treated twelve 
times, ‘The seventy-two quarts proceed- 
ing from these operations being evapo. 
raied, we obtained well-formed crysials 
of alum, the quantity of which, added to 
that obtained from the bath, amounted 
to within two deci-grammes of the ninety- 
five grammes Originally employed, form- 
ing a loss of gdg part only. If, after each 
of the twelve washings we attempt to 
dye the silk, the color is less deep, in 
proportion to the number of washings, so 
that after the twelfth the silk is not at 
all colored. If the silk, after having 
thus been washed, 1s again impregnated 
with alum, it re-acquires the same pro- 
perty of retaining the color which it had 
before the washing commenced. Hence 
results a very natural explanation of the 
reason Why alumed silks take a deeper 
color when the dyeing is commenced at 
a low temperature, than when they are 
plunged mto boiling baths; it is because, 
in the one case, the action of the boiling 
water upon the mordant is so speedy, 
that there is not time for the coloring 
matter to fix upon it, and render the 
combination insoluble; whilst, in’ the 
other case, no such effect takes place. 

Analysis of the dmpregnuiion af Wool 
with Alwie—Alccr having thus ascers 
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tained the phenomena which take pla 
in the aluming silk, it was een 
continue the trials upon wag), mn ; 
employ for these experiments only og 
fectly pure materials, completely deprived 
of the carbonate of lime, which js perie. 
rally contained in considerable quantits 
To separate the whole of this, we boiled 
the wool several successive times ina 
mattras with weak muriatic acid; but, in 
order to take up the last portions of this 
acid, we were obliged to make use ¢j 
such large quantities of distilled ware; 
that we were on the point of abandonirs 
such tedious experiments, requiring 0 
much time and patience, as well as the 
greatest care. The separation of all the 
muriatic acid from the first two hecto- 
grammes of wool which we purified, re. 
quired two hundred quarts of distilled 
water, at one hundred degrees of heat, 
(212 F’.) divided into twenty successive 
operations, each occupying from seven 
to eight hours. When calcined and 
properly tried, it afforded neither lime 
nor muriatic acid, 

One hundred grammes of this wool 
were alumed with the same care which 
had been taken with the silk. It was 
afterwards washed twenty times, en 
ploying six quarts of disulled water, 
heated to an hundred degrees, for each 
washing. Immediately after the alum. 
ing, this wool took a very deep coir, 
whilst, after the last washing, it would 
not take any more color in the dyeing 
bath, than some of the same waol wiich 
had never been alumed. These expe 
riments convinced us, that the substance 
which had been fixed in the wool by 
aluming, and had caused it to receive 39 
deep a color in the first dyeing, had oad 
been carried off by the water. The aium 
bath, when evaporated, afforded us, 
the state of crystals, two-thirds of the 
quantity of alum we had originally r- 
ployed ; very nearly the whole of the ra 
maining third part was obtained from tle 
residue of the bath, in an uncrystai2e 
state, and from the washings ol ae te 
This experiment was repeated sever’ 
times, and always with the same result; 
but, as this did not appear to me ye 
cisive as the experiment upon silk = 
account of the dithiculty of separat's 
the animal matter from the last ager 
of the alum bath, we alumed ae 
in the cold, as we had done wi case 
silk, being persuaded that ny this a 
the bath would not sensibly dissoive *™ 
substance, tent 

We alumed in the cold some fool 
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soot, with all the precaution observed 
«ith the silk, and we obtained from the 
path and the washings, the alum em- 
Joved in the operation, with a loss only 
at ghg part; we were, therefore, assured, 
that, in the aluming of all animal subs 
gances, the alum coinbines entirely with 
them, without undergoing any decom- 
osition, and that it forms with them 
combinations more or less soluble, which 
have a great affinity for the colouring 
matters. 

Analysis of the Impregnetion of Cotton 
und Thread with Alum.—Having treed 
some cotton; by the methods already 
mentioned, from ail foreign matters, we 
maceraced it for two days in a lukewarm 
solution of a given quantity of alum. 
After this operation, the stuif took the 
dve remarkably well; but being treated 
with boiling distilled water, it lost the 
property of taking the colour in the dye- 
bah. The alum-bath and washings, 
when evaporated, afforded us all the 
alum we bad emploved, We separated 
thisalum from the vegetable matter which 
it had dissolved in its different crystalli- 
vations. To do this did not require 
such a number of washings as were em. 
ployed for the wool or the silk, because 
the combination of alum wiih vegetable 
substances is so weak, that soaking the 
alumed cotton in boiling water for a few 
lutes, 1s sufficient to carry off the 
greatest part of the mordant. Cotton, 
therefore, ought to be dyed at a low 
lmperature, since it is only after the 
colowing matter has rendered the com- 
bination insoluble, that it can support 
a great heat without being attacked. 
Thread, treated in the same manner as 
cotton, afforded us the same results. 

dnalysis of the Impregnation of com- 
mon Woul—The analyses we have al- 
ready related,- most decidedly demon- 
trate, that in the aluming of all animal 
and vegetable substances, the alum com- 
bines with them without undergoing any 
decomposition; but we thought it was 
races. oe the same experi- 
“a pon these substances, in the state 

Which they are commonly met with in 
cmuerce, as we had done in their pu- 
hae Wool, when impregnated 
turbid po tripe always renders the bath 
a ri — cooling, throws down 
mo HLE precipitate, as has been 
malbiesef hae chemists, Several 
waked “oh us sediment, after being well 
Sulphate of yin onstantly peters us some 
llewins, —_ saturated sulphate of 

“y and sometimes a little alumina. 

Montury Mac, No. 228, 


The bath contained a remarkable quan. 
tity of alum, of acidulated sulphate of 
potass, combined with a small propor. 
tion of animal matter. Upon the wool 
we found alum, and a very minute pro- 
portion of the precipitate. These expe. 
riments upon the sediment, formed in the 
alum- bath, do not diiler from those made 
by M. Berthollet; but this learned ches 
mist not having examined the mothere 
waters, nor the alumed wool, has not 
given, as he himself says, a clear and pre~ 
cise explanation of the effects produced 
by alum and tartar in the operation of 
dyeing. These precipitates, obtained by 
treating common wool with alum, never 
take place with purified wool; and, as 
these only differ from each other by the 
former containing some carbonate of 
lime, it was natural in this case to attri. 
bute to this substance the decomposition 
of a part of the alum. 

We satisfied ourselves of this by mix- 
ing in glass vessels solutions of alum in 
boiling water with diflerent proportions 
of pure carbonate of line. We always 
found the alum was decomposed by the 
carbonate of lime, and that, if a suth- 
cient quantity was added, there remained 
no part of the aluminous salt in solution, 
The mother-waters contained very acid 
sulphate of potass, and the sediment was 
formed of sulphate of lime and acidulate 
sulphate of alumina and potass ; whence 
it follows, that the property possessed by 
common wool, of forming a precipitate 
in the alum bath, and rendering the fluid 
very acid, is in reality owing to the care 
bonate of lime it contains. The same 
result was obtained by aluming common 
wool five or six successive times in the 
same bath. But, in order to arrive 
at a general solution of this question, it 
was necessary to ascertain the nature of 
the precipitates formed in the solution of 
alum, by different alkaline and earthy 
We took, therefure, alums 
with base of potass, and with base of 
ammonia, which we treated with ammo- 
nia and carbonate of potass, $0 as [9 
leave in the solution but a slight excess 
of alum. The mother-waters evapor 
rated, contained very acid sulphates : 
ammonia, of potass and ainmonia, tees 
of potass, according to the nature of the 


> ry! 
aium and of the precipitate emmy loved. 


The sediment, which was acid suiphate 
of alumina and POLASS, or eed 
treated with sulphuric: acid, allur ed 
alum and acidulated sulphate of alumina, 
boiled afterwardsa great aun) yer of ee 
with distilled _— it was ae 
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into alum, sulphate of potass, and pure 
alumina. There was always a greater 
quantity of acidulated sulphate of potass 
than of alum, even in the last washings. 

Solutions of alum, treated at a boiling 
heat with pure alumina, were converted 
into a very acid sulphate of potass, and 
into acidulated sulphate of alumina and 
potass. These results do vot at all cor- 
respond with those obtained by M, Vau- 
guelin in bis experiments upon the alums 
of commerce, for we have never been able 
to obtain the saturated sulphate of alu- 
mina and potass, spoken of by that cele. 
brated chemist. 

Thus all the alkaline and earthy sub- 
stances mixed in suitable proportions 
with solutions of alum, converted that 
salt into acidulated sulphate of potass, or 
ammonia, and into insoluble acid, sul- 
phate of alumina and potass, or ammo- 
nia, for which reason We have named it 
the acidulated sulphate, instead of the 
saturated sulphate, the name it has borne 
until now. It is evident that if too great 
a quantity of carbonate of lime be em- 
ployed, and the same holds good with 
the carbonates of barytes and strontian, 
we shall only obtain alumina end the sul- 
phates of potass, lime, barytes, or stron- 
tian. There remains no doubt, there- 
fore, of the nature of the changes pro. 
duced in the alum baths by the common 
wools, and of the prejudicial effects of 
alkalies in the baths intended for cottons ; 
for the addition of these substances di- 
minishes the quantity of alum, and even 
increases the acidity of the bath, 

Inpregnation of Vegetable and Animal 
Matters with -Acetate of Alumina— 
Wool, silk, cotton, and thread, in the 
diferent states in which these substances 
are employed for dyeing, were treated 
with acetate of alumina, which combined 
entirely with them. Bat, as in exposing 
them to the air, or to a temperature a 
little elevated, the mordant always loses 
a small quantity of acid, it follows that 
the combination formed upon the stuff 
is an acetate with excess of base; thus 
by treating it with boiling water, it 
is converted into acidulated acetate of 
alumina, which is dissolved, and into 
alumina which cannot be carried off by 
the water. 

Action of acidulated Tartrile of Potass on 

Hi col.—Vuritied woo! was treated as in the 
former experiments with very pure cream 
of tartar, free from tartrite of lime, and 
formed directly by the tartaric acid 
and potass. This wool was washed a 
great number of times, uncil the last 
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y of the ie 
bined with 


washing did not contain an 
ciples which had been com 
The bath afforded by evaporation 3 «i 
the cream of tartar employed, or mH 
neutral tartrite of potass. The ory 
ings were very acid, and we obtained 
from them a small quantity of cream of 
tartar, and a very acid COMpOositing 
formed of tartarous acid and wool, TI 
facts may be thought sutticiently to ex. 
plain the phanomena which take place 
In IMpregnating wool with alum and 
tartar, since we already know from the 
experiments of M. Berthollet, that these 
two salts are not decomposed; and a3 
we have shown that the wool combines 
completely with the alum, and that it 
acts upon the cream of tartar by sepa. 
rating the tartarous acid with which it 
unites in the most intimate manner, 
But, in order to have these facts rigorously 
demonstrated, we repeated this experi 
ment, although a very tedious one, in 
the method already pointed out, 

Of the Action of Alum and Tartar upon 
VWvol.—Before weating the wool with 
alum and cream of tartar, we made some 
trials of the reciprocal action of these 
two salts. We ascertained that waiter, 
at the temperature of 12° or 149, (55 F.) 
holds in solution only zig part of its 
weight of cream of tartar, that boiling 
water dissolves Js of its weight, and that 
a mixture of equal parts of alum aud 
cream of tartar, dissolves in 2 the quai- 
tity of water required to dissoive the salis 
separately at the same temperature. 
These results do not differ from those ai- 
ready obtained by M. Berthollet, sho 
has shown that alum has the property 0! 
increasing the solubility of cream o! 
tartar, 

If woo! be alumed in the ordinary pro- 
portions, which are } of the weight of the 
stuf of alum, and 34 of cream of tartar, 
all the substances veing perfectly pure, 
we obtain from the bath, when evap» 
rated, alum, cream of tartar, and a resi 
due difficultly chrystallizable, composed 
of tartrite of petass and an avimal wate 
ter; the washings of the wool will give 
alum, a smail quanuty, scarcely appre: 
tiable, of cream of tartar, and a very ac 
combination, tormed of a large 
tity of tartarous acid, alum, and anime 
matter, 

These experiments remove all uncere 
tainty concerning many practical ae 
which at present are only noticed by “on 
dyer in a’vague way, aud pans oe 
him the precise method of ap)!yin 


‘ rhe 
mordants according to the nature . a 
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stor he wishes to obtain. Indeed, 
since by making use of alum and tartar, 
the wool is impregnated with alum and a 
lage quantity of tartarous acid, these 
tno salts should never be employed toge- 
ther, except when the colour is suscep- 
’ 4 ° 

‘bie of being heightened and rendered 
brivhter by acids, as is the case with 
cochineal, madder, and kermes. On 
the contrary, alum should never be em- 
ploved for wools intended to be dyed with 
“oad or Brasil wood, the colour of 
which is easily altered or destroyed hy 
acids, Among all the vegetable and ani- 
mal substances, we have made choice of 
wool only for trial with alum and alum 
and tartar, because it is only with this 
substance these mordants are made use 
of in dyeing. 

Qn the Action of Acids, and of some 
Salts employed as Mordants upon Wool,— 
Although all researches hitherto made 
have been ineffectual tu find a substitute 
for alum, we have, nevertheless, made 
trial of a great number of substances with 
wool, less, however, for the purpose of 
discovering the best mordants than for 
determining the action of several sub- 
stances, very soluble, and at the same 
time endowed with great powers. We 
boiled wool for two hours in water, in 
which were put small quantities of sul- 
phuric, nitric, muriatic, and tartaric 
acids. In each instance the wool, espe- 
cially when combined with sulphuric 
acid, struck with cochineal and madder 
deeper colours than when impregnated 
with alum and tartar. No doubt, there- 
lore, can be entertained of their supes 
nority im similar cases; but, of all the 
mordants we tried, there is not one which 
gives such bright colours as what are obe- 
tained by means of the acid tartrite 
o! alumina (notwithstanding the opinion 
of M. Hausmann to the contrary). ~ This 
silt would in a great number of cases be 
preferable to tartar and alum, if its price 
wr. tot so much higher than theirs. 
aoe occupied in inquiring 
nr oe care — a — 
sen a. " ure and mode of combi- 
we did nordants with various stuis, 
~* Gd not forget to examine the several 
rot which have been adopted in all 
miso shops for a long time past, in 
ee “ao if the proportions of 
ploved ana the most generally em- 
fot the pur re those the most suitable 
the a poses if the time employed for 
mate the ber was sufficient to impreg- 
tian ool sutticiently, and if the 

€ to the cool air afterwards, for 


several days, which is so generally thought 
necessary, is attended with the expecied 
advantages, 

Equal parts of the mordants, that is, 
half the weight of the stuff, produced no 
better effect than one-fourth ; but, be. 
tween this quantity and one-twentieth 
part, the colours of cochineal, kermnes, 
and madder, were weaker in proportion 
to the diminution of the quantity of the 
salts; whilst, on the contrary, the effects 
were reversed with woad and Brazil 
wood, so that in these last substances 
the colour was deeper the more the saits 
were diminished. No diffesence could 
be observed in the colour whether the 
wools had been in the alum bath fur two, 
four, or six hours; it is, therefore, use. 
less to continue stuffs in the bath longer 
than two hours, Our experiments did 
not discover that there was any difference 
in the colour, whether the dyeing took 
place immediately after the aluming, or 
was protracted for some time, except 
only that wool impregnated with aluin 
alone produced a deeper colour with 
woad, after having been exposed some 
time to a cool air, which we attributed to 
the separation of the acidulated sulphate 
of potass, this being carried off with the 
uncombined mordant in drying. 

Of the Scarlet Colour.—Scarlet is that 
bright and shining colour which is pro- 
duced in wool by treating it with tartar, 
cochineal, and a highly oxidized solution 
of tin. Before the discovery of this me- 
thod, for which we are entirely indebted 
to Drebbel, those colours were cailed 
scarlet which are produced in woollen 
stuffs by kermes or cochmeal, when alum 
and tartar are employed as mor«ants. 
These processes for obtaining this colour 
have long been known in the dyeing 
houses, yet no theoretic investigations 
have been made into the phenomena 
which take place when a solution of tin 
is used with cream of tartar and cochi- 
neal. Dr. Bancroft attempted to ex- 
plain what passes in the formation of this 
colour; but, as his opinion does not ap- 
pear to be founded on any experiments, 
we considered the question as not at all 
determined by his labours. We prepese, 
therefore, to determine the chemical! na- 
ture of the combination formed upon 

~wool by enchineal, tartar, and a solution 
of tin, and to make known the result of 
our inguiries upon the colour Of scarict. : 

Experiments upon the Colour of Scariet 

and Oxides of Tin.—Scarlet, as we have 
already seen, 1s obtained by treating 


wool with determined proportions of 
4A2 cucuucal, 
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cochineal, acidulated tartrite of potass, 
and a highly oxidized solution of tin, 
The operation of dyeing is divided into 
two parts: the first taking up an hour and 
a haf, the latter balf an hour; this divie 
Sion is necessary to produce a good CO- 
Jour, which would be weaker and more 
yellow if all the substances were mixed 
in the first operation, and applied to the 
wool for two hours, This circumstance 
is owing to the very acid state of the bath, 
which holds in solution a great part of 
the mordant, and of the colouring mat. 
ter. We obtain the contrary effecc when 
the mordants only ave employed in the 
first operation, and the cuchineal reserved 
for the second. 

Pieces of very beautiful! scarlet cloth, 
macerated in distilled water, at a boil- 
ing heat, gave out to the water a portion 
of their colour, and, when the operation 
was finished, appeared only of a light 
flesh colour. The washings collected 
and evaporated were very acid, and con- 
tained besides the colouring substance 
and animal matter, tartarous acid, mu- 
riatic acid, and oxide of tin. Scarlet, 
therefore, as we have already shown, is a 
combination in some measure soluble, 
which on parting with a small quantity 
of acid changes its shade, aud may, by 
repeated washings at elevated tempera- 
tures, and with a large bulk of fluid, be 
rendered completely colourless, 

It results from the experiments related 
in this memoirs: 

ist. That, in aluming all vegetable and 
animal substances, it is not the alumina 
which combines with them, but the entire 
alum; and that, when these matters are 
not purified, the lime which they contain 
eccasions a decomposition of a part of 
this mordant, 

2, That all the alkaline and earthy 
bases, mixed with a solution of alum, de- 
compose it, and convert it into acid sul. 
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phate of potass, ard into an insoluh! 
salt, less acid than alum, which ren . 
repeated washings, be converied into pure 
alumina, sulphate of potass, and alin, 

3. That the acetate of alumina com, 
bines also in its entire state with silk 
wool, cotton, and thread ; that this com. 
pound retains its acid but feebly, ang 
loses a portion of it by simple Exposure 
to the air ; and that it is then changed 
into acid acetate of alumina, which js 
carried off by water, and into alumina 
which remains upon the stuffs, 

4. That alum and tartar are not de. 
composed, but that the solubility of the 
latter is increased by the mixture; and 
that in impregnating wools either with 
tartar, or alum and tartar, the tartar 
alone is decomposed, that the tartarous 
acid and alum combine with the stuff, 
and tartrite of poutass remains in the 
bath. 

5. That the most powerful acids have 
the property, when combined with wool, 
of fixiag the colouring matters, a pr- 
perty possessed in a high degree by the 
acid tartrite of alumina. 

6. That alum and tartar cannot be 
employed indifferently fur all colours, 
and that their proportions must depend 
upon the nature of the colouring matter; 
that the time of aluming should not be 
more than two hours, and that the ex 
posure of the stuffs in a moist place, 
after the mordants are applied, 1s 0! he 
utility in augmenting the iniensity o! 
their colour. . 

7. That highly oxidized tartnite of tin, 
dissolved in muriatic acid, may supp!’ 
the place of cream of tartar, and the 
solution of tin in dveing scarlet. ; 

8. Lastly, that these experiments 1 
nish some useful hints for combining 
mordants with the stuffs to be Gyec, ost 
for improving several of the processe> 


dyeing. 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 
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. . . , ° . spnestl 
e” Communications of Specifications, and Accounts of New Patents, are earns? 


solicited, and will always command eurly Netice. 
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MLS. SARAN GUPPyY’s, (BRISTOL,) for Tea 
and Coffee Urns, &c. 
HESE urns are in general made of 
the usual forms, and the fluids con- 
tained in them are kept hot by the use 
aud application of a lamp or candle, 
or heater of metal, &c. The forms of 
the uns are so far varied as to admit of 
Se 


bd sded 
a small vessel being fixed or suspe? 


within the upper part of the said urns, o 
that it shall receive heat from nyo 
from being immersed in the heate . ; 
or in the steam or vapour Issui"'e we 
from, which small vessel shall be om oe 
of receiving one or more eLe ee 
be builed or dressed ai the same '' 
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In the same OF other urns, the upper 
art is so constructed as to aiford an ele- 
wnt and convenient support for a small 
piatey dish, Xe. to contain toast, or other 
articles of food, which may be kept hot 
by the heat of the water. Such is the 
nature of this lady’s snvention; and with 
it elegance of form and structure may at 
the same time be combined. 
~ 

yr THOMAS MARSH, (KING-STREET, 

CLERKENWELL,) for Improvements in 

the Consiruction of Watches. 

Tiis invention is explained in a very 
fw words, as follows: Lhe wheel being 
(rst wade of brass or steel, with a broad 
cage equally divided, and the upper edge 
») be cut with a common tooth, which 
wien so cutis to have one or more teeth 
taken out tor the pinion to vibrate freely 
in every given distance, the train pro- 
posed requires the cther set of teeth 
soped off to a point, suitable to lock 
on a pallet through the notch of a 
TULeTe 

ere, Fee 
NR. ROBERT GOSWELL GILFS’, (LONDON,) 
for an Tavention of a Cap or Cowl to 
be placed on the Tops of Chimneys. 

fuis cap is to be placed on the com- 
tion chimney-pot; its shape is that of a 
evinder open at both ends, the area of 
tic lower end being double that of the 
tp or the chimnev-pot, and the upper 
end is constructed by a shoulder, leaving 
ie aperture something larger than the 
lop Opening of the chimney-pot. There 
s aiso a convex lid or cover fixed by 
Wackets to the inside of the cap, about 
tree inches below the upper open- 
“g of the cap, and from three to 
buy inches above the top of the pot, 
‘projects about the Ith of an inch over 

rim of the pot, to prevent the rain 
om dropping down the chimney. “Fhe 
Cy) ismade to descend from three to six 

“ics below the wop of the pot; but in 
ere instances the sides are carried up 
“mht without the shoulder, in which 


— the lid should not be distant more 
“2 three inches fiom the tup of the 
bar 
f . 


; lo this specification are attached three 
“bes of fures, the first is the section 
orang h hey potwith the cap fixed there- 
ae second represents the cap and 
~ '™ persyective, where the cap is sup- 
pised to be transparent; and the third 
a the same when viewed from the un. 
ne Ml reader wi'l easily under 
we that the smoke, when it rises into 
not proceed straight forwards, 


1 


et lap 
. 





but will spread itself under the cover or 
lid, and then proceed from thence through 
the circular space left between the oui 
sile of the pot and the outside of the cap; 
and, asthe area of the circle of the eap is 
double the area of the top of the chimney. 
pot, the circular space left forthe passage 
of the smoke, will be equal to the area of 
the top of the pot. 

Vbservations.—We have not seen one 
of these chimney-caps; and we neither 
kno v the patentee, nor are known to him 
in the slightest degree 5 but we think the 
invention exceedingly ingenious, and, as 
far as theory goes, should imagine that it 
would answer very completely the end 
for which it is intended. The chief ob- 


ject is, we are told, to remedy those 


chimnies that smoke when the wind is in 

a particular quarter ; and “ for such ouly, 

it is professed to be a perfect cure, since 

it is impossible tor the wind, in whatever 
direction it may come, to blow down the 
chimney.” It will also prevent rain, bail, 
snow, &c. from falling down the chim. 
ney. By the cap being stationary, and 
adinitting the smoke to pass freely on ail 
sides, it is not hable to the inconvent- 
ences of moveable tops, by becoming 
svon clogged up and out of order. 

= — 

MR. MICHAEL LOGAN'S, (PARADIS. 
STREET, ROTHERUITHR,) for an Tne 
strument for the Generation of Fue, 
and carious Purposes in Chemical and 
Experimental Operations. 

The instrument described in the spe. 
cification before us, is called the seep tre ; 
it is a martial instrument, and con. 
structed for the instantaneous discharge 
of artillery, cither in military or naval 
service. It consists of such parts (in 
construction the Icast in number) as are 
least liable to be put out of order, aud 
the most certain of producing and ¢on- 
tinuing its efiects. ‘This military sceptre 
is formed byastaff, made eitier of metal 
or wood, solid or h low, with a tube and 
euard fixed on the end of it tor he ld and 
fort service. It is from three feet, to 
three feet and a half in lenizth 5 and ite 
diameter, at the butt or handle, from oue 
inch and a halt, to one inch and a quire 
ter; and the shoulder, where the tube ts 
brought on, the tube. being an uniform 
eviinder, from seven to nine mches , 
length, of one ch internal aiaineter, ant 
about the one-eighth of an inch thick or 
more, unless it be the external cover oF 
case of a glass tube, contained in the in- 
side of it: the end of this tube te:mi- 


. . - ’ . a _ f 
he form ot an hall sphere 0 
nates in t at 
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metal, with an orifice of about a quarter 
of an inch diameter, through which the 
instrument is charged, and into which 
is screwed a stopper, air-tight, with a 
spheric head and collar; as this instru. 
ment, when applied to the discharge of 
artillery, is presented in an horizontal 
position to the vent parallel to the gun’s 
axis, with is rest placed on the breech 
ring of the ordnance, the guard which 
covers the vent-plug of the sceptre 1s 
piaced and fixed close up to the circle, 
or base of the half-sphere, on the apper 
side of the tube; and extending, towards 
the handle, about $4 inches on the tube, 
This guard is formea of two parallel seg- 
ments, or plates, of a circle about an 
inch deep in the diameter, and covered 
so as to protect the vent-plux, lever, and 
spring: the fulcrum of the lever is 
placed at a due distance from the head 
of the vent-plug, so as t admit its being 
raised by a lever about a quarter of an 
inch: and it is instantly depressed again, 
when the cause is removed by the power 
of the spring bearing on the head, or 
collar of the plug. ‘The spring made use 
of, may be either spiral and bearing down 
on the head, or straight, and laid parallel 
to the tube, with ats end bent, and fixed 
under the collar of the end stopple, the 
vent-plug being a perfect frustum of a 
cone. In this torm of the sceptre, it is 
placed perpendicular to the axis of the 
tube, and fitting perfectly air-tight the 
upper and lower orifices of the tube it- 
sel!, and also those of the cone, fixed on 
the lower side of the sceptre ; it therefore 
becomes the conservator and regulator 
in the operations of this instrument. 
Under the collar of the vent-plug, is the 
nir-event, close to the upper urifice, so 
that when the plug ts raised, the pressure 
of the atmosphere instantly takes place, 
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and gives out one drop of the uid Cone 
tained in the tube of the sceptre 
stroke, or jet of the regulator, 
the tail of the lever is extended throurh 
a groove, the wire of communication 4 
the trigger in the handle, which is let i" 
below the cylindrical surface of the sta 
so as to prevent and avoid accident, 
Such is the military sceptre ; that for the 
marine service is formed with a shore, 
stall; and, instead of a cylindrical tube. , 
double cone is used, the common axis vf 
which is placed perpendicular to that of 
the staff, and its common base bein 
nearly in the plane of the staff’s axis. 
The lower cone serves as a reservoir, and 
the upper one as the guard of the in. 
strument. The patentee does not con. 
fine himself to any particular form of the 
head of the marine sceptre, nor to any 
material substance, of which it is to be 
constructed, but only such as will cone 
tain and withstand the action of the 
fluids, either pure spirit or acids, which 
generate, or produce the effect of mflans 
mability or fire, when brought into con- 
tact with ceitain pyrotechnic compos 
tions. To apply the materials abore 
described to military operations, it is 1: 
dispensably necessary that the instru. 
nents employed should be adapted, so 
as completeiy to exclude all humidity 
and absorptions of the atmosphere, par- 
ticularly when the acids are employed, 
or when phosphoric or pyrophonc sub- 
stances are used, “* The sceptre, there- 
fore,” (says Mr. Logan,) “ that with one 
charge, obtained in one minute, anc 
when in practice ought to continue, 99 
as to produce the discharge of 92,512 
rounds of cannon shot, is an instrument 
worthy of attention, and fit for warlike 
service.” 


for each; 
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AGRICULTURE. 
OBSERVATIONS on the Influence of Soil 
and Climate upon Wool; from which is 
deduced a certain and easy method of im- 
proving the quality of English clothing wool, 
and preserving the health of sheep. vo. 7s. 
Hlirts on the Formation of Gardens and 
Pleasure Grounds. 4to. plainy 2]. 85.e0co- 
loured, S!. 13s. Gd. 
“in Essay on the Uiility of Soap-Ashes as 
a Manure. is. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
4n Account of the latter Days of R. V. 


Pryor, with a Sketch of his Life and Chae 
racter. 2s 

An Historical Sketch of the last Years ¢ 
the Reign of Gustavus Adolphus the Fourt!, 
late King of Sweden. 8vo. 105. od. ” 

The Life and Administration of the Rigat 
Hon. Spencer Perceval; by Charles Verua® 
Williams. 6s. boards. 

COMMERCE. " 

Considerations on the Policy of renewine 
the exclusive Privileges of the Fast Ino 
Company. Ys. 


General Thoughts, contained in 3 Lee 
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on the Subject of the Renewal of the East 
\gdia Company’s Charter. 2s. 6d. 

Hints for an Answer to the Letter of the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company, to the Right Hon. R. Dune 
ys. 2. 6d. 

A Letter to E. Parry and C. Grant, esqs. 
Chairmaa and Deputy Chairman of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. 3s. 

Letter fromthe Marquis Wellesley to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
sav, on the Trade of India, dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1200. 18. 6d. 

Depreciation caused by conflicting Coins 5 
ora Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale. By I. 
Rutherford. 9s. 6d. 

A Key to the Orders in Council. 1s. 

DRAMA, 

Tragedies of Maddalen, Agamemnon, Lady 
Macbeth, Antonia, and Clytemuestra; by 
John Galt, esq. Royal 8vo. 14s.-—4to. 
il, is, 

EDUCATION. 

The Elements of the Art of Drawing in 
its various Branches ; illustrated with fitty- 
one engravings, plain and coloured, contain- 
ing one hundred subjects from the greatest 
masters, for the use of Schools and Students 
ingeneral. By George Hamilton, Drawing 
Master. 27s. half bound. 

Remarks on Education, &c. in reference 
tothe plan adopted by Mr. Lancaster 3 by I. 
Collyer, 1s. 

New Spanish Grammar; by L, I. A. 
M‘Henry. 14%mo. 8s. 

New Plan of Education; by R. Snape. 
Part IV. 

Latin and English Vocabulary, on Simple 
yet Philosophical Principles; by I. Jones. 
Imo. 4s, 

_ Address to a Young Lady on her Entrance 
‘sto the World. @ vols. 12s. 

Practical Essay on Flower Painting in 
Water Colours; by W. Pretty. @l. 12s. 6d. 

lhe Report of the Sundav-Schoul Union, 
delivered at the public breakfast of the 
Teachers and Friends of Sunday Schools, held 
* ‘ne New London Tavern, Cieupside, on 
ee of May last, including intere-ting 

Tespongence and the Speeches which were 
“cuvered on the eccasion. 18. 

,. 0.) GEOGRAPHY. 

7 China, its Costume, Arts, and Manufac- 
“te edited from the Collections of M. 
5 My with additions, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 
» P03, plain 3i. Ss.—ecoloured 4). 4s. 

7 A compendious System of Modern Geo- 
De? Historical, Physical, Political, and 
b, tt with a Series of correct Maps 3 
ea Myers, A.M. of the Royal Mili- 

“¢ SCadeiny, Woolwich. 75. 6de 

— HISTORY. 

“Patorum et Urbiumm selecta Numismata 


wPca aN aps ape 
by W “xX re cescripta et figuris illustrata ; 
5 hs ° Harwood 4to. i}. 5a. 

sie 


* History of the Royal Society; dy 
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Thomas Thompson, M.D. F.RS. Author 
of the System of Chemistry. 4to. 2h. <s, 
A few copies on large paper, SI. 12s. 

A Succinct History of the Geographical 
and Political Revolutions of the Empire of 
Germany, or the principal States which come 
posed the Empire of Charlemagne, from his 
Coronation in 814 to its Dissolution in 1806. 
By Charies Butler, esq. 8vo. 12s. 

LAw. 

Report of the Trial of |. Beilingham, esq. 
for the Murder of the Right Hon. S, Per- 
ceval; by W. Hodgson. Qs. 64. 

A Guide to the Hustings and the House 
of Commons; or, Voter and Candidate's 
Pocket Companion. In three Parts. With 
occasional Notes. By a Gentleman of the 
Inner Temple. 12mo. 6s. 


MATHEMATICS. 

The Twelfth Number of Leybourn’s Ma- 
thematical Repository ; containing, 1. Solu- 
tions to the Mathematical Questions proposed 
in Number X. 2. On the Irreducible Case 
of Cubic Equations. 5S. New Properties of 
the Conic Sections. 4. Indeterminate Pro- 
blems. 5. On the Ellipse aad Hyperbola, 
6. On the Roots of Equations of all Dimen- 
sions. 7. Properties of the Right angled 
triangle. 8. Continuation of Le Gendre’s 
Memoir on Elliptic Transcendentals. 9. A 
Series of new Questions to be answered ina 
subsequent Number. 

MEDICINE. 

A Series of Plates on the Brain, with Re- 
ferences exhibiting the Appearances of that 
Organ in the different Stages of Dissection 5 
by Alexander Ramsay, M.D. Edinburgh. 
4to. 11. 1s. 

MILITARY. 

Detail of the Line Movements prescribed 
in His Majesty’s Regulations, exemplified 
in eighty-five Manceuvres, with Diagrams ; 
by I. Palmer. 8vo. 14s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Eleventh Volume of the Encyclopaia 
Lendinensis, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. 

Ornamental Designs after the Manner of 
the Antique; composed for the use of Ar- 
chitects, Ornameftal Painters, Statuaries, 
Carvers, Casters in Metals, Paper-makers, 
Carpet, Silk, and Printed Calico Manutac- 
turers, and every trade depencent on the 
Fine Arts. Byan Artist. The whole of the 
plates executed by Joseph Jeakes. 

A brief inquiry into the Causes of a 
ture Decay in our Wooden Bulwarks, with 
an examination of the means best calenleted 
to prolong their duration 5 by Richest _ 
ring, ¢Sq. oe ee to His Ma- 
jesty’s Yi tPiymouth. 0%. 
ithe "Sou of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland: the eighth = 
tion ; considerably enlarged and improves, 
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John Debrett. @ vols. 11, 1s. with engrav- 
ings of all the arms. 

fneyclopadia of Anecdote; or, Anecdotes 
of Milustrious Characters. By 1. Oxberry, 
igmo. Ss. 6d. 

Letters of Sympathy; supposed to have 
been written by eminent Persons. 1s. 6d. 

Phe Friend; a series of Essays. By I. 1. 
Coleridge. Royal Svo. 18s. 

Oby Sedgwick, or Country Conversations. 
By Epsilon. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Pretensions to a final Analysis of the Na- 
ture and Origin oi Sublimity, Style, Beauty, 
Genius, and Jaste; by W. Barrett. 8vo. 

The Letters ot the British Spy. 12mo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Essay on perfect Intonation, with a separate 
Volume of Music; by I. Lister. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Observations on the Character, Customs, 
anJ Superstitions of the Irish; and on some 
eo! the Causes which have retarded the moral 
and political Improvement of Ireland. By Da- 
nisl Dewar, A.M. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Cottage Sketches; or, Active Retirement. 
By the Author of an Antidote to the Mise- 
ries Of Human Life, Talents Improved, &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. Ys. 

The History of Printing in America, with 
a Biography of Printers, and an Account of 
Newspapers: to which is prefixed, a concise 
View of the Discovery and Progress of the 
Art in other Parts of the World. By Isaiah 
‘Thomas, Printer, Worcester, Massachusets. 
2 vols. Svo. 1]. Bs. 

Public Disputation of the Students of the 
Cotlexe of Fort William, in Bengal, before 
Lieutenant General George Hewett, Vice- 
president and acting Visiror of the College, 
in the absence of the Governor-genezal ; to- 
gecther with the Lieutenant-general’s Dis- 
course, 17th August, 1811. Svo. 1s 64. 

An Account of a particular Preparation of 
Salted Fish to be used with Boiled Rice or 
boiled Potatoes, for the purpose of lessening 
the Consumption of Wheaten Bread; by 
Richard Pearson, M.D. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. ovo. 18, 6d. 

NATURAL PULLOSOPHY. 

Outlines of Natwal Philosophy; being 
Heads of t ectures delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh. By John Piaytoir, Professor of 
Natur-l Uitlosophy in the Univeisicty of 
Edinburgh. Il vol. 8vo. &s, 

NOVELS. 

Traits ot Nature 5 by MissBurney. 5 vols. 
1} 105. 

Pil Considerof it; a Tale. $S vols. 1b. 1s. 

Pieasant Adventures of Gusman of Alfa- 
sache. 3 wels. 15s. 

Pouverie, the Pupil of the World. 5 vols. 
41. 7s. Gd. 

The Loyalists; an Historical Novel ; by 
Mr. West. S vols. fi. as. 

POETRY. 

Neglected Genius; a Poem. By W. H. 
Ireland, author of the Fisher Bay, Sailor 
Boy, Cottage Girl, &c. Ba, Ys. 


Faery, 7 Poem ; illustrattng the Origin og 
our marvellous Imagery, as derived from t} 
Gothic Mythology. 4to. 46s, - 

The Emerald Isle; a Porm, with Notes 
Historical and Biographical. By Charles 
Phillips, esq. Containing a highly finisheg 
Portrait of Brian King of Ireland, 1, | 
4to. 16s. in boards. y 

Emancipation, or the Complaint Answere: 
a Poem; by I. Hinckley. 4s, . 

The Rosary, or Beads of Love, with the 
Poem of Sula, in three cantos. 8vo, 10s. 64. 

The Country Pastor, or Philanthropisis 
by W. Holloway. 12mo. 5s. , 

Metrical Effusions, or Verses on Various 
Occasions. 8vo. 1Us. 

Poems, Rural and Domestic ; by T. Her. 
ser. Crown Svo. 7s. 

Dr. Syntax’s Tour in Search of the Pic. 
turesque, a Poem. 8vo. 21s. or without the 
Plates 10s. 6d. 

Themes of Admiration, a Poem; by R. 
Hemming. 7s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Authentie Correspondence and Documents 
relative to the late Negociations for the 
Formation of an Administration, published 
by the Marquis Wellesley and the Earl of 
Moira. 8vo. 3s 6d. 

Essays toward i!lustrating some Elemen- 
tary Principles relating to Wealth and Cur. 
tency ; by John Peter Grant, esq. 6s. 

Observations upon the Past and Present 
State of our Currency. Ss. 6d. 

An awful Warning, or the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew: inscribed to the Memory 
of the Right Hon. S. Perceval. 3s. 6d. 

Anecaores of British and Spanish Heroism 
at Tarifia, im Spain, during the late memo- 
rable Siege. 43. 

American Documents relative to Mr. 
Henry’s Mission; collected aad reprinted. Is. 

A Letter from a Calm Observer to a Nobie 
Lord, on the Subject of the late Declaration 
relative to the Orders in Council. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, relative to the Indian Ary. 
Is. 6d. ts 

karl of Danoughmore’s Speech, April I, 
1812, upon the Roman Catholic Petter. 
Qs. Gd, _ 

Speech in the House of Commons, Apr 


4, 181%, on Mr, Grattan’s Motion; by! 
Foster. 1s. 6d. Richt 
Twelve Letters addressed to the Right 


Hon. S. Perceval, on the present — 

of the British Navy 3 by I. Manduson. * 08. 
TIMEOLOGY. - 

A Sermon on Fickleness in Religion j 
Rev. John Lutchiki. Is. 6d. 

The Works of the Rev. W. 

S. 5. Minister of tne Gospel at 


by 


Huntinzcory 
Prov sence 


the 

Chapel, Gray’s-inn-lane, regen 

Close of the Year 1806. ¢0 vol. . g Sete 
The Design ef God in blessing 83 "| 


a e- fz ’ v ne 
mon preeched at Seaiters Hall, bY . 


Styles. Svo. 2s, Gd. Senos 
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Sermons on various Subjects, and Letters 
ty an Undergraduate at the University ; by 
the late Rev. William Alphonsus Gunn. To 
which are prefixed Memoirs of his Life, by 
Jac Saunders, ALM, 8vo. 10s. 6d, : 

Four Sermons, preached before the Uni- 


" yersity of Cambridge, in November, 1811, 


on the Excellency of the Liturgy 5 prefaced 
with an, Answer to Dr. Marsh’s Inquiry, 
respecting “The neglecting to give the Prayer- 
Book with the Bible.” By the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. 

Strictures on the Roman Catholic Claims, 
and the KRegent’s Conduct defended. 2s. 

Essay on the Misrepresentations, Ignorance, 
and Plagiarism, of certain Infidel Writers. 
9s. 68. 

History of the Translations which have 
been mace of the Scriptures from the earliest 
tu the present Age throughout Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Americas; by H. Marsh. 4s. 

Sermons at Leicester, February 5, 1812, 
The Duty of National Thanksgiving ; by the 
Rev. J. Berry. 1s. 

Resurrection of the two Witnesses, exhi- 
bited in the Formation and great Success of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society; by 
the Rev. S. Burn. 9s. 

Sermons at the Parish Church of St. Dun- 
van in the West, May 10, 1812; by the 
Rev. T. Lloyd. Qs. ‘ 

Essay on the Authenticity of the New 
Testament ; by the Rev. I. Gyles. 8vo. 

A Sermon, preached in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Edinburgh, February 21, 1812; 
bythe Rev. S. Welwood, @s. 6d. 

The Fathers, Reformers, and Public For- 
mularies of the Church of England, in Har- 
mony with Calvin, and against the Bishop 
of Lincoln. 8vo. 6s. 

Practical Discourses concerning Christian 
Temper ; by the Rev. I. Evans. 2 vols. 
i2mo. 10s, 

Selections of Psalms and Hymns for Public 
aid Private Use; by W. Turner. 18mo. 

A Sermon, preached at Newington Green, 
May 17, ou occasion of the death of Mr. J. 
lie; bythe Rev. T. Rees. 1. 

Exchiridion Clericum, or the Preacher’s 

vide. Gs, 

Brief Remarks for the Holy Communion, 
atd Behaviour at and after it. 2s. 

A Father’s Reasons for being a Christian. 
Bro. 10s, 6d. 

Discourses delivered at the Bampton Lec- 
ture, at St, Mary’s Oxford, 18123; by the 

‘ve 1. Brant. 8vo. 

The Order of the Holy Communion, with 
Tectious for administering and the receiving 
he Sacrament. 5. 6d. j 

én cevout Meditation on the Death of 

“EAUS., «= Sd. 

hay-ery on important Subjects; by the 

u Mauning. 2 vols. 8v0, 16% 

“WTELY Mag. No. 228. 


IDs 


Holy Biography, or the Saint’s Kalentar ; 
with a short Account of the moveable Feasts 
and Fasts observed ia the Church of England. 
18mo. 9s, 

Devotional Family Bible, containing th 
Old and New Testaments, with Notes er 
Iilustrations; by the Rey. S. Faweett. 3 
vols. 4to. 51. 58., royal Sl. gs. 

A Method of Self Examination under the 
Ten Commandments. 1s. 6d. 

Charge delivered to the Chapter of St, 
— by the Bishop, July S0ch, 1842. 


Sermon, preached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of the 
Clergy, 1812. 1s. 


TOPOGRAPHY, 


A Description of Fonthill Abbey, Wilt. 
Shire: illustrated by Views. 8vo, 16s., 
4to. 255., or imperial 4to, with proofs on 
India Paper, 21. 2s, 

Relics of Antiquity, or Remains of Ancient 
Sculpture in Great Britain ; with descriptive 
Sketches; by I. Prout. 4to. 11. 10s., im- 
perial 4:0. 41. 4s. 

Etchings of Tenby; including many an- 
thentic edifices which !ave been destroyed, 
and intended to illustrate the most striking 
peculiarities in early Flemish architeccure 5 
with a short account of that town, and of the 
principa] buildings in its ueighbourhood. By 
Charles Narris, esq. 4to. 40 plates. 11. 
lis. 6d. boards. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, with historical and descriptive Ac- 
counts of eacli, oy John Britton, F.S.A. 
The Third Volume 4ro. 5!. 5s. halt-bound, 
imperial 4to. 81. half-bound. 

View of the Political State of Scotland at 
Michae!mas 1811: comprchenaing the Rolls 
of the Freeitolders, an :A:stract of the Sets or 
Condizions of the Royal burghs, and a State 
of toe Votes at the last Elections throughout 
Scotiand: w which is preixed, an Account 
of the Forms of Proceedure at blections to 
Parliament from the Counties and Burghs of 
Scotland. vo. 15s. 

History of the Origin and Progress or the 
Meeting of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereforc, and of the Caarity 
connected with it. To which is preaixed, a 
View of the Condition of - re 

lergy of this Kingdom, from the earics 
a By the Rev. Daniel Lysous, ‘M.A. 
F.R.S. F.>.4. Rector cf Roomartoa, in the 
County of Gloycesics. Sve. 7s.6d. Atew 

‘eson large peper, 125. 
err vt ah + of South Wiltshire. Part 
Jil. and final ; by Sir R. C. Hoare. Folie 
apex 61. 65. 

a ge Remarks, during Four 
Excursiots made to various Parts of Creat 
Britain in 1810-115 by I, Webd. Sra 
Tbe Beauties of England and — 

46 a. 
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Vol. XVII. Containing North Wale?. 8¥o. 
31. 10s., royal 8vo, 21. 8s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
The Second Part, containing Greece, Egypt, 
the Holy Land, &c. of Travels in various 
Parts of Europe, Asia, and Africu; by Ed- 





bo 
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wt Daniel Clark, LL.D. Professor of 1y: 
neralogy in the University of Camis... 
4to. 21. 19s. Gd. boards, tet 

Hakluyt’s Collection of Yo 


4to. Vol. V. 31. 3s. Yager i, 








VARIETIES, Literary Anp PHILosopuicar, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


#,% Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received, 


HE attention of the literary world, 

during the current month, has been 
engaged by the Sale of the extensive and 
valuable library of the late Duke of 
Roxeurene. Jt was confided to Mr. 
Evans, of Pall-Mail; and so numerous 
and interesting were the lots, that 1t was 
extended to forty-twodays. All the col- 
Jectors of first and rare editions, having, 
on this occasion, been drawn into come 
petition; ths species of literature has 
attained a price never before remem- 
hered, insomuch that we conceive we 
cannot more highly gratify our readers, 
than by recording some of the most 
remarkable. On the thirtieth day, when 
this paragraph was sent to press, the salcs 
had produced nearly 20,000I.; and it is 
estimated, that the whole library will 
fetch litle short of 30,000. In an age 
of avaricious speculation, it may serve 
the cause of literature generally, to add 
the remark, that it is pot believed 
this hbrary cost the Duke more than 
$000, 

The Festival; printed by Caxton, in two 
wolumns. 105/. bought by Lord Spenser. 

The Prouifytable Boke for Mane’s Soul, 
€alied the Chastysing of Godde’s Chyldren ; 
printed hy Caxton. 140/. Lord Spenser. 

Lyf of Saint Katherin of Senis; printed by 
Caxton. 95/. Mr. Clarke. 

Sessions’ Papers and Trials at the Old 
Bailey, from 1690 to 1805. 2 vols. in folio, 
aud 80 vols. in 4to. S781, Mr. Reed. 

A Translation of Cicero on Old Age; 
printed by Caxton. 115/. Mr. Nornaville. 

The Soke of Seynt Albons; printed at 
Saint Albans, 1496. imperfect. 1477. Mr. 
Triphook. 

The Mirrour of theWorld; printed by Cax- 
ton, in 2480. S5i/, 15s. Mr. Nornavilie. 

The Kalindayr of the Shyppers, folio ; 

rinted at eg 1505. 180/. Mr. Nornaville. 

Callimachi smni. Florence 9. . 
63/. Mr. Payne ymni. Florence, 1472, 4to. 

A_ Discourse of English Poetrie, by W. 
Webbe, 1586, 4t0. G4. Mr. Triphook. 

Paradise of Daintie Devises, ato. 1380. 
@3., 15:. Mr. Rice. 


A Collection of Old Ballads, in $ vols. fo. 
lio. 477/. 13s. Mr. Harding. 

Guy Earl of Warwick, a metrical Ro. 
mance; printed by Copeland, 4to. 43/. 1:, 
Mr. Heber. 

Love’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s . Complaint, 
by Chester, 4to. 1601. 24/. 3s. Mr. Dubois 

Gower’s Confessio Amantis; printed by 
Caxton, 1493, folio. 336/. Mr. Payne, 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, a manuscrip: 
on vellum, folio. 357/. 

Chaucer’s Works, by Pynson, 1526, folio. 
30/7. 9s. Mr. Evans. 

The Passetyme of Pleasure, by Stephen 
Hawys ; printed byWynkyn de Worde, 1517. 
81/. Mr. Dibdin. 

The Exemple of Vertu, by Stephyn Hawys. 
W. de Worde, 1550, 60/. Mr. Rice. 

History of King Boccus and Sydrake. 30, 
Mr. Triphool. 

The Complaynt of a Lover's Life, 40. 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 58/. Mr. 
Nornaville. 

The Castell of Pleasure, 4to. by W. de 
Worde, 58/. Mr. Nornaville. 

The Love and Complaynte between Mars 
and Venus. 60/. Mr. Dibdin. 

Watson’s Translation of Brant’s Ship of 
Fools, 4to. 64/. Mr. Nornaville. . 

Churchyarde’s Works, @ vols. 4to. %: 
Mr. Triphook. , 

Le Mystere de la Vengeance de Notre 
Seigneur J. Christ, 2 vols. folio, MS. $20, 
10s. Mr. Payne. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, folio, 1623. 100. 
Mr. Nornaville. : 

A Collection of Prints of Theatrical Scenss 
and Portraits of Performers, 3 vols. fob 
102/. 18s. bee 

The Nice Wanton, a Comedy, 4t0, 10' 
20/. 9s. 6d. Mr. Nicol. os 

Marlow and Nash’s Tragedy of Dicd, 
159%. 17/.17s. Mr. Heber. - 

Morlini Novellz, 4to. Neapolis, 1520. 
48/. Mr. Triphook. — 

Recueil des Romans des Chevaliers of 
Table Ronde, 3 vols. folio, an aucient ms 
nuscript. 78/. 15s. Mr. Triphook. folio 

Le Romant de Fier 4 Bras le Geant, Fr 
Genev. 1478. 381. 17s. Mr. Triphook. 

Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, P# 

Le Fevre, fol. 116/ 11s, hart eal 
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1) Decamerone di Boccacio, folio. Fiast 
; PRINTED AT VENICE BY 


FoirloNy 1471. 2260/. Marquis of 


Vat DARFERy 
Blansford. 


The Boke of the Fayt of Armes, and of 
Chyvalrye; printed by Caxton. 336/. Mr. 
Nornaville. 

"The Veray trew History of Jason. 94/. 10s. 
Mr. Ridgway. 

The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, 
ty Raoul Le Fevre. Caxton, 1471. 10607. 
Mr. Ridgway. 

Hisory of the Noble Appolyn, 4to. 110/. 
Mr. Nornaville. 

History of Blanchardyn and Eglantyne. 
Printed by Caxton. 215/. 5s. Lord Spenser. 

Delphin Classics, 67 vols. 504/, Duke of 
Norfolk. 

During his residence in India, Srr 
Jaes Mackrntosn has employed his 
leisure in compiling a History of En- 
cand, since the revolution, on the scale 
of Huse’s, to whose History it is in- 
tended to serve as a continuation. It is 
expected to form four volumes in quarto; 
snd it will add to the materials of literary 
Ii'story when we state, that the Lbook- 
silers have engaged to give him six 
thonsand pounds for the copy-right. 

A new edition of Dugdale’s Monasti- 
cn, by STEPHENS, is preparing for pub- 
ication, with additions, which it is sup- 
posed will extend the work to four folio 
wlumes. The impression will be limited 

to two hundred and fifty copies, and 
published by subscription in quarterly 
parts, 

_Mr. Frxew has in the press, Essays on 
the Principles of Political Philosophy, 
cesigned to illustrate and establish the 
civil and religious rights of man. 

| letters to the Right Hon. Sir Wil- 
‘am Drummond, in defence of parti 
cular passages of the Old Testament, 
against his late work, intituled “ (Edipus 


Judaicus.” are about to be published, 


bv Mr. Georce D’Ovty, fellow of Cor- 
pus Christi Colleve. 

Bina G. Faner announces, Ori- 
= vee ythologice ; a work intended to 
- w the fundamental identity and com- 
“” origin of the various mythological 
S\stems of Paganism. 

np FALeON ER, of Bath, has declined 
Stabe €d in his promised translation of 
Ste Swonara rte’s Poem of Char- 
Sean ake seen published on the Con- 

‘cra feigned name. 

baad compendious Analysis of the Ca- 
art illustrated with ecclesiastical, 


amet and classical Anecdotes, is 
suing, by Mr. Jonny Brapy, 


Tt affords us the sincerest satisfaction 
to obser e; by the provincial papers, that 
the Spirit of party continues to run as 
high as ever, between the Beltites, or 
Bellonians, and the Lancastricns, as 
they whimsically call themselves. Any 
abatement of their mutual animosity will 
be a just ground of regret to every friend 
of social improvement and the advances 
ment of civilization, At present all par. 
ties are agreed in the necessity of univer- 
sally educating the children of the poor, 
and the zeal of Proselytism has happily 
been the means of giving effect to a sys- 
tem which for many years we advocated 
in vain. We published in 1808 a cor- 
respondence proving the effects of illi- 
teracy on the convicts in Newgate, and 
our example has been followed by Dr. 
Forp, the worthy ordinary of that pri- 
son, in the following interesting letter :— 

‘¢ With regard to your question, what are 
the causes of the commitment of so many 
crimes? I answer (with all due deference to 
wiser heads) that an aversion from labour 
impels some to plunder, with the hope of arte 
Fully obtaining from others, that maintenance 
for which they are unwilling to exert their 
own industry. %. Others are inclined ta 
work but cannot obtain employment ;—the 
imperious calls of nature, therefore, neces. 
sarily, as it were, stimulate those who are 
groaning under those calls to prey upon the 
public. 3. A depraved disposition cocrces 
others to pluader, not caring what fate may 
befal them. 4. Wicked parents, and vicious 
companions, drive the young and the un- 
thinking into the perpetration of crimes of 
various descriptions. 5. But the chief cause 
of the committing of crimes, isto be ascribed, 
in my humble opinion, to the want of carly 
instruction in reading ; consequently, a tot al 
ignorance of religion, a8 well as of every marie 
principle. Indeed, the lower orders are, by 
habit, so far familiarized with the Divine 
Being, as to swucar by him; but they neither 
believe in him, nor pray to him; and why : 
because they have not beea made acquainted 
with him in their youtd, nor have they ea 
joyed the greatest of ail blessings, as well as 
comforts, of being instructed im his holy ord. 
You cannot expect these people to pract se 
what they do not énow. Let the poor ve oan 
educated, and I will venture to assest, that 
in the course of thirty years, at most, there 
will not be one-fourth of the crimes which 
are ow committed. ; 

About seven or eight years back, going 
snto the desk, at the chapel of Newgate, on 
the first Sunday after the preceding seeanty 
I saw twelve men in the condemned panne: 
pew, who, from the ee, 
of their dress, and the ease of Cher cepert. 
ment, seemed to have been proper characters 
to be imtroduced to the very best com) mat 
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and mentioned the psalin, I was very much 
astonished to observe that not one of these 
convicts took up a prayer-book, (though 
there were several lying before them,) nei- 
ther did any of the party seem to know a 
single particle of the church service, or when 
they were to sit, or stand, or kneel. The 
ensuing day, I attended them in the con- 
demned room, when, after some conversation 
suitable to their forlorn situation, the follow. 
ing dialo: ve took place : 

Ordinary —*1 take it for granted you are 
all dissenters ?”” 

P. isoner.—=** Oh dear, Sir, no; I believe 
we are all churchmen.” 

0: dinary.—-** How did it happen then, that 
none of you opened a prayer-book yesterday, 
during divine service?” Upon this, there 
was rather an appearance of confusion, and a 
dead silence. I put the question a second 
time, and one of them hesitatingly stammered 
out, “Sir, I cannot read,” **norI, nor I, 
nor f,”” was rapidly uttered by them all, 

Ordinary.—* How is it, then, that calling 
yourselves churchmen, you seemed so igno- 
rant of the customs of the church, as not to 
answer one of the common responses >” 

Prisoner.—** Sir, 1 have not been io the 
habit of going to church; for, as I was never 
taught to read, I did not choose to go there 
to expose my ignorance.” So said several 
others: and some said, ‘* their parents never 
went.” 

Ordinary. As you have not been in the 
habit of going to church, and none of you 
can read, how came you to say that you were 
ehurchmen? What is the meaning of the 
word churchmen ?” 

Priscner,m**1 really do not know, Sir; 
but this I am sure of, that Lam no catholic, 
nor one of my family.”’ 

Ordinary.—=‘* Were you ever taught the 
catechism?” 

Priscner.——~S* J never heard of it in my life.” 

At this very time, I have thirteen capital 
male convicts under my care, twelve of whom 
are churchmen, like those whom I last men- 
tioned, and not more than four of whom can 
vead. ]{my memory served, { could quote hun- 
dreds of instances of similar ignorance among 
criminals. {1am positive the rising generation 
cannot be made more guilty than the present, 
by learning to read; therefore, I am for the 
experiment being made ; but, whether by Dr. 
Bell's or Mr. Larcaster’s method, seems to 
me of swa// consequence. Do but teach them 


to read, and instruct them in the principles of 


religion, and leave the event to the Al- 
Mighty.” 


ie 
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eect produce of iluties arising from 


stamps, in England, on Newspapers and 


Almanacks, together with the produce oj 
flutes on Advertisements, for the year 
eoding January the 5th, last,. was 
415,000!, ‘The number of Newspapers 
priated in London is about fifty-four, and 
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in the rest of England a 
and fourteen, ’ ei hundred 

The advance in the price of paper 
alluded toin a former Number, has taken 
place, and threatens the property of 
this Magazine and ail literature with a 
serious charge. We appeal, therefore, 
with due respect and deference to the 
patriotism and justice of the directors of 
the Bank, on the important subject of 
creating capitals for mere dealers and 
middlemen, whose avarice has no bounds, 
and who will continue to raise the prices 
of raw materials and stocks in ban:|, 
as long as they can procure bank-notes 
on the perpetual renewal of accommodu- 
tion bills. 

An elegant and comprehensive work, 
on the whole Art of Drawing, for the 
use of schools and students, by Mr, Ha. 
M{LTON, will appear in a few days, Be. 
sides copious Jetter press, general and 
particular, it will contain nearly sixty 
engravings, plain and coloured. 

Messrs. Suerwoop, NEsgty, and 
Jones, Paternoster-row, have announced 
a new monthly publication, to be en- 
titled, The Lover’s Magazine, or Court 
of Cytherea. 

A new octavo edition of the whole 
Works of Dr. Watts, as published by 
his executors, is in the presse 

The Rev. Dr. Brown, of Barnwell, 
Northamptonshire, has in the press, 4 
New Ilistorical and Political Explanation 
of the Book of Revelations, intended to 
shew that the Book of Revelations is aa 
emblematical painting, or allegorical 
representation, of the whole course 0! 
God’s providence in the general history 
of the present world, from its commence 
ment to its close. 

A Critical Account of the Character 
and Discourses of Alexander Morus, the 
celebrated preacher of Geneva, and 
afterwards minister of Charenton 10 
France, is preparing, i which the 4 
tack made upon him by Milton will be 
considered. 

Tuomas Anprew Knice8t, Esq. has 
published a New and Expeditious Mode 
of Budding. ‘ The luxuriant rear 
peach asid nectarine trees, My ‘| 
‘Care generally barren; but the . 
shuvots emitted by them in the same © 
son, are often productive of fruit. ie 
bearing wood is afforded by "b iI 
buds of the Juxuriant shoots; _ . - 
thought it probable that such unight @ 
readily be affurded by the inserted as 
of another yariety under appropr 
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as the luxuriant shoots of 
June 1808, p* de 

my peach trees were grown sufficiently 
frm to permit the operation, inserted 
bods of other varieties into them, em- 
loving two distinct ligatures to hold the 
tuds in their places. One ligature was 
first placed above the bud inserted, and 
won the transverse section through the 
bark; the other, which had no further 
ofice than that of securing the bud, was 
applied in the usual way. As soon as 
the buds (which never fail under the 
preceding circumstances) had attached 
themselves, the ligatures last applied 
were taken off, but the others were suf- 
fered to remain. The passage of the 
mp upwards was in Consequence much 
obstructed, and the inserted bads began 
ty vegetate strongly in July; and, when 
these had afforded shoots about four 
inches long, the remaining ligatures were 
taken off, to permit the excess of sap to 
pass On, and the young shoots were 
nailed to the wall. Beimg there proe 
pely exposed to light, their wood ripened 
well, and afforded blossoms in the suc- 
ceeding spring.” 

ARTHUR Younes, esq. secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, lately published a 
letter recommending an extended culti- 
vation of potatoes. Half an acre in 
every hundred, added to the present 
space under this crop, would (he says) 
produce human food sufficient to answer 
the purpose of all the foreign corn 
thported into this country, at an ex- 
pence, for the last twelve years, of 
above thirty millions sterling ; one acre 
(l potatoes being estimated as equal to 
woof wheat. This root being also aps 
‘icable to the use of horses, cattle, and 
"gs, no farmer need be apprehensive 
ol the culture proving disadvantageous 
atany ume, should the price of wheat 
“ppen to be cheap, and potatoes ‘con- 
‘equently low in price. In regard to 
those landlords who consider the culture 
o! potatues as detrimental to the land, 
+ fecommends that they should permit 
Heir tenants to plant a certain portion 
*" ground with potatoes, on condition 
u at the latter jay on each acre so planted, 
“certain quantity of manure or lime. 

J he fecundity of the rabbit is truly 
~ iinhg. By recent observation it 
a iat it breeds seven times 10 
Lvngd and generally produces eight 
clan bs time; from -which it Is cal. 
“ween dh ye ae pair may increase in 
rember 3 Of tour years, to the amazing 
eet Of 1,274,840, . 
€ Members of the Royal Medical 
14 


Society of Edinburgh, are invited ta 
Write an experimental essay on the ful. 
lowing subject «6 To determine, by exe 
periment, what substances are exhaled 
by the skin; and the changes, uf any, 
which they produce on the surrounding 
air. The dissertations are to be wriitea 
in English, Latin, or French, and are to 
be delivered to the Secretary on or before 
the ist of December, 1813, 

A subscription has beeu kindly pro. 
posed for a distressed grand-dauglier of 
Cuurewiie. 

The young German gentleman of the 
name of Rontgen, who left England 
about a twelve-month since for Airica, 
in order to prosecute discoveries in the 
interior of that country, has, it is said, 
been murdered by the Arabs, before he 
had proceeded any great distance from 
Mogadore, where be spent some time 
pertecting himseif in the Arabic language, 
He was’a promising young man, aod an 
€itiusiast im the cause in which he was 
lost, and was supposed to understand the 
Arabic language better than any Eurae 
pean who ever before entered Atrica. 

The following are the names of those 
candidates who, at the close of the late 
public examination at Oxford, were ad- 
mitted by the public examiners into the 

First Class of the Litera Hamaniores—J. Te 
Coleridge, of Corpus Christi College. 

First Class of the Discipline Mathematica et 
Physica—G,. Burd of Christ Church, 

Second Class of the Litera Hamanores—J. 
Bartholomew, of Corpus Christi; Hon. W. 
Bathurst, of Al! Souls’; Earl Delawar, of 
Brasenose ; William Hildyard, of Trinity 5 
Edward Law, of Christ Church; J. R. Rel- 
ton, of Queen’s; Gisd. White, of Oriel. 

S-cond Class of the Discipline Muathematca# 
et Physica —E. Lawy of Christ Church. 

Livra Huamanicres—P. E. Boissier, of 
Christ Church; William Burrows, of St. 
Edmund Hall; George Buri, of Chrise 
Church ; John Hardwick, of Baliol ; Wiliaua 
Heskeith, of Beusanee; je +. C. 

sas: James Lind, of adaam; » Ge 
se Mg of Christ-Church ; a. Parithy 
John saga —— Hail; J. 4. 

Rando!lpiry of Christ Cnurca. 
ea iainine Mat. <i Phys.—G. S, Garrard, 
of St. gdmund Hall. 

Sie Josera Banss, observing lately 

along the floor, 


the me tion of a snake 
sted hy its 


discovered that it was ass! / 
ribs, which served the purpose of ice’, 
touching the ground, 


the pots of them 
auing its live 


and by those means facut 
tious. an 
Lord Dunmore, who resides at Dun 


‘¢ Park > Firth of Forth, has 
more Park, on ihe na 
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thirteen acres laid out in garden. Du- 
ring his absence on the public service, 
his son, Lord Fincastle, observed an old 
pear tree, which had long discontinued 
bearing, with fruit on one branch only. 
Ile pointed it out to the gardener, who, 
op examination, found that this branch, 
which was aboutthe thickness of a man’s 
arin, bad been cut round, and the inci- 
sion had been so deep asto goto the 
heart of the bough, As there appeared 
to be no other cause for the fecundity of 
this branch, another bough was cut tn 
a similar manner, and the operation 
produced a similar revivification. Afters 
wards a deep incision was made in the 
trunk of an old pear tree, which had 
been five or six years without bearing, 
and, the whole tree was soon in tall 
blossom. 

The Missionaries, in conjunction with 
some geutiemen of Port Jackson, have 
established a cotton plantation at Ota- 
heite; the growth is luxuriant, and no 
doabt is entertained that it will become 
un article of export. 

The particulars of the death of Mr. 
Mounco Park have been transmitted 
to Sir Joseph Banks, by Governor Max- 
well, of Goree, who received them from 
Isaco, a Moor, sent inland by the go- 
vernor, for the purpose of inquiry :— 

‘¢ T have read Isaco’s translated journal; 
by which it appears that the numerous Eu- 
yopean retinue of Mungo Park quickly and 
miserably died, leaving, at the last, only 
himself and a Mr. Martyn. Proceeding on 
their route, they stopped ata settlement, 
from which, according to custom, they sent 
a present tothe chief whose territory they 
were nextto pass. This present having been 
treacherously withheld, the chief considered 
at, in the travellers, as a designed injury and 
neglect. On their approaching, in a canoe, 
he assembled his people on a narrow channel 
of rocks, and assailed them so violently with 
arrows, that some of the rowers were killed. 
This caused Mr. Park and Mr. Martyn to 
mike an effort by swimming to reach the 
Shore:=-in which attempt they both were 
crown The canoe shortly atterwards 
suiuk, and only one hired native escaped. 
Every appurtenance also of the travellers was 
fost or destroyed, except a sword-belt which 
hed belonged to Mr. Martyn, and which 
Isaco redeemed, and brought with him to 
Goree.”” 
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© address from the Five Nations 
to Ur, Jcunyxer, on receiving his Trea- 
tisc on Vaccinations rans as follaws s— 
ler, 

r has delivered to us the book 
s how to use the disco- 
1c Spirit made to you, 


, “t » 
i Me 
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Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


ee small pex, that fatal eoemy of 


[July 3, 


18] 
our tribes, may be driven from the earth 
We have deposited your book in the igs rant! 
of a man of skill, whom our great father oy Jom 
ploys to attend us when sick or Wounded, os 
We shall not fail to teach our children to (ire 


speak the name of Jenner, and to thank the Ia 


Great Spirit for bestowing upon him so much the 
wisdom and so much benevolence. We send # CC 
with this, a belt and a string of Wampum —t0 
in token of our acceptance of your precious duat 
gift, and we beseech the Great Spirit to take Nev 
care of you in this world, and in the land of ay 
Spirits.” Mit 
It appears by the Abstract of a Return ol 
of the Number of Non-resident and Re. A 
sident Incumbents in England and Wales, the 
lately presented to the House of Com iate 
mons, that the total number of “~y 
— in England and 10.261 vat 
‘ales is - - as .. 
Of which are resident - 4,421 ce 
Non-resident from exemptions 2,471 r? 
Non-resident by licences 2,114 hh 
Non-residents not included in re 
licences or exemptions aed thet 
P 

Miscellaneous cases of non- 39 tol 
residence - - all 
Total non-residents ——— 5,510 ligt 
A literary and plilosophical society oby 
has been instituted in Liverpool. Its jec 
object” is to collect information in ali the 
branches of literature and science, which du 
is to be laid before the society, in the lio 
form of essays or papers. The number se! 
of members amount to nearly sixty, avd ca 
their meetings are to be held monthiy, bu 
from Oetober to May. The officers are, of 
the Rev. Theophilus Houlbrooke, pres ac 
sident; Rev. Joseph Smith, Dr. Bostock, uh 
and John Theodore Koster, €34: annual io 
vice-presidents, and Dr, Thomas Stewart rr 
Troil, secretary. , . 

Every ship m his Majesty’s navy, from 

a first to a filth rate inclusive, is in future 
to be allowed a chaplain on her este R 
blishment; and every chaplain, alter ‘ 
eight years of actual sea-service (or Be . 

a yuard-ship ten years,) 1s to be entit . 

to a pension in the nature of gl 
five shillings perday. The pay, wlule "4 ¥ 
actual service, to be one hundred an 

fifty pounds per annum, with the _ 
blished compensation .of eleven pour | 
eight shillings a year for a servant. . 


A subscription is undertaken tor the 
establishment of an Observatory, to ete 
able the students of the Universty | 
Edinburgh, to become masters o na : 
practice of observing, with all ™ fie 
struments used in astronomy, "4' igatioll 
aud land-surveying. ; 

The Chancellor's prizes have been at 
judged at Oxford to the fohawt mi 
‘tlemen: Latin Essay— Xenop” 


. ae mare 
; alli i jntertult. ° 
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antis cum Ceesare comparatio,”==to Mr, 
tay KEBLE, B.A. late scholar of Cor- 
ua Christi College, and now fellow of 
‘el College. Eng&sh Essay—<On 
Translation from Dead Languages,”—ta 
rhe same gentleman. Latin Verse— 
«(Coloni ab Angh& ad Americam missi,” 
— Mr. Henry LatHam, undergra- 
éyate of Brasenose College.—Sic Rocer 
\eworcate’s prize: English Verse— 
s Apollo Belvidere,”—to Mr. Henry 
Miraan, undergraduate of Brasenose 
Uollege. 

A letter from Mr. T. A. Knrcurt, to 
the president of the Royal Society, was 
ately read, describing his experiments 
on the tendrils of plants, and investi- 
cating the cause of their apparently ra- 
ronal inclination to adjoining objects 
frsupporte Mr. Knight tried a nuinber 
of creeping plants in a green-house, and 
aso the tendrils of vines; he exposed 
them in various positions, with respect 
tothe sun or light, and found that they 
all invariably receded from the stronger 
wht, and attached themselves to those 
objects in the shade, or, if no other ob- 
ject presented itself, to the dark side of 
their parent stems. Hence he was in- 
duced to conclude, that the action of 
light on the tendrils contracted the ves- 
klson the sides exposed to it, and oc. 
casioned not only the spiral convolutions, 
but also that tendency to fix on obscured 
irshaded objects. On this principle he 
accounted for all the curious instinct- 
uke motions of young tendrils, in a man. 
ver purely mechanical, and positively 
‘ened them any sensitive or elective 
otion whatever. 

. RUSSIA. 

Since the year 1810, SO. persons in 
Russia have ‘attained the age of 115 


fears; 24 that of 120; 11 that of 1355. 


aud 2 that of 140. 
GERMANY. 

The Catalogue of Books which is 
ssvally published before the Leipsic fair, 
‘itounces this year 1609 new works, in 
German and Latin: 100 new novels; 
and 50 new theatrical pieces: the num- 
“t of geographical maps is 82; and 
Lew musical compositions about 350. 

, FRANCE. 

' M, Ivarp, physician to the School 
wg ee and Dumb in Paris, lately 
bw t re Institute an essay on the con- 
fay nt Of the organ of Learing and the 
“Cy aud cure of deafness; in which 


he gave an account of acure performed 
by him on a.deaf and dumb youth, by 
perforating the tympanum of the ear 
and mnjecting warm water, : 

Three automatons are now exhibiting 
at Paris—the first writes the names of 
persons; the second, copies drawings; 
and the third, which is a chef dauvre, 
speaks and articulates distinctly. 

M. D’Aupeserr is engaged in a 
great work upon the relations which 
the diseases of animals have to those of 
man. 

M Noyez, Veterinarian at Mirepoix, 
has published a memoir upon the good 
elfects which result from the shearing of 
domestic animals, such as the ox and the 
horse, in the cure and prevention of 
certain diseases, 

A discourse was lately pronounced by 
the Archbishop of Malines, in the me- 
tropolitan church of Paris, in which the 
French emperor is described as follows: 
— When he gues to battle, he is the 
giant arising to run his race. Ilis strength 
is that of the lion; his rapidity that of 
the eagle. He strikes, and every thing 
falls before him; a thousand on his rghit 
hand, and ten thousand on his leit. 
What land has not been the theatre of 
his great achieveruents? Italy saw him 
arrive by unknown roads, till then for. 
bidden to the audacity of man, to re- 
cover in a day the losses of a year. ‘Live 
East and Egypt saw him, with dismay, 
conducting those standards which, in the 
time of our ancestors, they had trampled 
under foot.—-Victory constantly accom 
panied him, and only stopped at the 
limits which terminate the worid.” 

AMERICA. 

A machine for cutiing files with accu- 
racy and dispatch has been made in the 
United Scates; it will perform the laboue 
of six or eight hands, and cut any de- 
scription, from the coarsest to the finest, 
by changing one w heel or punton, 

There are published in the United 
States $64 newspapers, of which 15% 
are in the interest of the republican, ane 
157 in that of the federal party; the 
others are neutral. Eight are pee 
in German, five in French, - ; an Nine 
nish, and the others im Engits se ye 
of these journals were established pitut 
Their aggregate ate 


to the revolution. agereg’ 
nual sale is estimated at 29, 200,000, uf 


about 1230 each. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 
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Sacred Music for One, Tw, Three, and Four 
Voices. From the Works of the most esteemed 
Conposers, Italien and English. Selected, 
adapted, and arranged by R, J. S. Stevens, 
Charter-House, London, 

PENIS publication, which consists of 

I three volumes, (one guinea each) 

and is, we understand, the property of 
Mr. Preston, in the Strand, offers to the 
public an exiensive variety of ecclesias- 
tical compositions, most of which are pe- 
culiarly calculated for domestic Sunday. 
exercise, and will prove a valuable re- 
source to those who delight.in sacred and 
devotional harmony. To say that Mr. 
Stevens’s pages are chiefly furnished 
from the works of Marcello, Steffani, Pur- 
cel, Handel, Pergolese, Dr. Croft, and 
Dr. Green, is at once to recommend the 
volumes before us, aud to extol the taste 
and judgment of the ingenious and scien- 
tific editor. The truth is, that Mr. S, 
bas not only selected from the greatest 
church masters, but has made choice of 
the most eligible of their productions; 
and forned a body of melody and harmo- 
ny for the voice and chamber organ, 
which, while it does the highest credit to 
bis disceroment and powers of arrange- 
ment, entitles him to the thanks of the 
musical public. 


$* Arthur the Braves” a Song sung by Mr. 
Pyne, at the Lyceum Theatre. Written and 
ccmpesed in boncr “of the beroie achievements 
of the Ear! of Wellington; and dedicated to the 
Alarguis of Wellesley, by Fobn Parry, esg. 
Eiditor of the Welsh Melodies. 1s. 6de 
Winie the words of “ Arthur the 

Brave” do credit to Mr. Parry’s taste 
aut spirit as a poet, the melody be has 
applhed to them claims for him the title 
of areal musician, A simpheity and vi- 
gour of stvle charactcrizes the passages 
throughout, and it is no slight praise to 
Mr. P. to say, that the effect of the two 
sister arts, as he has here combined them, 
bespeak, at once, sentiments honorable 
to his heart, and a power of expressing 
those sentiments that greatly recommends 
his talents. 

Aix Divertimentos for the Piano-forte. Com- 
posed and inscribed to the Miss Hamiltens, by 
NN. Rolfe. 4s. 

We tnd much to praise in these di- 
Vertimentos. The ideas are natural, 
pleasing, and connected, and the aggre- 
gate efiect is highly engaging. They are 
evidently designed for young practi- 
Wuners, and in their hands will be found 


"e 


greatly useful ; indeed, so much 50, +i») 
we should not do Justice to Mr. Rs “ 
in dismissing his publication without r. 
commending it to the attention of the jy. 
venile practitioner, 


Tke Grand Battle of Austerlitzy or the Batt’, f 
the Three Emperors. Arranged as a Gras 
Sonata for the Piano-forte. 3s, 

In this anonymous piece we have the 

“ rising of the sun,” the “ rouse of the ca. 
valry,” the ¢ infantry flying to arms,” the 
“ beating of the drams,” the “ emperors 
inspecting their troops,” the “ marching 
of the armies,” the “ discovery of the ene. 
my,” the “ battle,” the “ arnnes in contu. 
sion,” the ** propositions to cease the car 
nage,” and many other circumstances 
that do come, and that do not come, wits- 
in the province of musical expression, 
It is the wisdom of a true judge of the 
powers of his art not to attempt with 
more than it can compass. When acom- 
poser neglects this maxim, the ignorant 
will impute his failure to his deficiency in 
genius, while the better informed wil 
pity his bad judgment. This work applies 
to sieges and battle pieces in general, aud 
not less to this than to most of them, ‘The 
several movements, however, are it 
without evidences both of science aud 
talent; and the concluding Waltz, whch 
is as well where it is as it would be any 
where else, aud might as well be any where 
else as where it is, is sprightly, auunated, 
and pleasing. 

44 Sonata for the Piano-forte, with an Accor} 4 
niment for the Violiw and Violonce:.o. ( od 
posed and dedicated to Miss Raper, by M. Cs 
midge. Js . 
This Sonata consists of three more 

ments. The first is bold and spirited 

the second, mild and graceful ; 8 

third, original and animated. Me. & > 

midge certainly possesses a richne’ 
imagination, and a power of arrangns 
his ideas that we do not meet with ~ 
day: and the present piece will — 
support this assertion as much as *! 
one that we have hitherto seen from 
able pen. ee. 

The Tenth Divertimento for the Pians,jo 

Composed by F. Fiorillo, 48 ‘ 

This Divertimento, in which we e 

an introductory movement, Andante, o 

Allegro Spiritoso, in common yo 
four crotchets, an Intermes29, in Uj 

time of three quavers, 


six quayers, Lempo di Caccid, a 


and a Finale 
gsesses 
degre# 
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a degree of merit in the points of fancy, 
‘yoressive manner, and variety, that can- 
nt but tend to support Mr, Fiorillo’s 


seputation in this species of composition, 


The Carpet Weaver ;)? a favorite Air in the 
Cera of Mabmeud, harmonized for Four 
Voices. Performed at Mrs. Vaughan and 
Messrs. Knyvett’s Concerts 3 and inscribed to 
Sicrora Storace, by Dr. Fobn Clarke, of Cam- 
bridge. ‘ts. Gd. 

This simply beautiful little air could 
not have fallen into better bands than 
those of Dr. Clarke, for the purpose of 
ust and elegant harmonization. The 
Doctor has treated it with an appro- 
pare ease and unatiectedness, that at 
unce eniurces the sentiment and ene 
jiches the general impression. 


> 


Divertimentoy on Two Favorite Russian Airs for 
the Pians-forte, with Accompaniments (ad 
libitum) for a Vicling Tenor, and Violoncello. 
Composed and dedicated to Afiss Harriet Gom- 
pint, by Burnavd Romberg. OSs 
Tis Divertimepto is written ina free 

and florid style. The passages, though 

sumeties eccentric, and perhaps even 
wid, are novel and ingenious ; and the 
general effect is such as only can result 

from talents, and the acquisitions of a 

foal master, 

“La Replique,’ a Divertimento for the Piano- 
fete, with an “Accompaniment for the Flute 
(ad libitum J). Composed and dedicated to the 
Hin. Copt. Allen, by F. Latour, esg. 45. 
Mr, Latour has displayed in this com- 

Position, much of his usual vivacity of 

fancy, and novel and brilliant turn of 


thought. Many of the passages are of a 
highly pleasing and finished cast, and the 
effect of the éout-en-semble is honorable 
to his qualifications as a piano-forte cums 
poser, 

A Selection from Hande!s celebrated Vocal qworks, 
for One, Two, and Three Voices, Adaptedy 
with an Accompaniment, Sor the Piano-forte, b 
J. Maxzinghi. 435. 

The present Number of this very use- 
ful work, keeps pace with the inviting 
matter with which the pages of the fore- 
going Numbers are supplied ; and, in cous 
junction with them, points out Mr, 
Mazzinghi’s bigh qualifications for adaps 
tation and arrangement, 

66 The Sweets of Life,” the Words written and 
adapted to Kiulmars’s celebrated Harp Rm 
mance, by Fobn Parry. 135. 

The air, to which Mr. Parry has given 
the present eiforts of his poetical muse, 
is peculiatly chaste, natural, and inters 
esting, The harp ac rompaniment 1s 
weil managed, and tue repetition vi the 
whole, in a yraver key, for the accom. 
modation of soprano voices, wi. Le found 
greatly convenient, 

Three Sonatas for the Piano-forte and Harp* 

‘Interspersed with English, Wish, and Seot- 
tish National dirs. Composed by F. Fiorilb, 

esq. 85. 

These Sonatas are written in a free 
and casy style. The passages, though 
sumewhat trite and common.place, are 
well connected, and the tamilar cast of 
the movements fit them for the practice 


of the juvenile finger. 
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With occasional Notices of Important judicial Decisions. 
Sa 


= Ph to be made of the wives and chil- 
hed soldiers left at embarkation, trans- 
shall SA. War Office, and a certificate 
duced oe each such wife, to be pro- 
make oe elehbouring justice, who shall 

out the route to receive the allowance. 


VStmas 
Masters ty pay allowances, &c. 


bye XXVIII. “An Act to amend an 
“oy the dase session of Parliament, 
hen c. 78, making provision for the 
“ONTHLY Mac, Nu, 228, 


families of militia men in Ireland,”"—20th 
April, 1812. . 

Cap. XXIX, “An Act to amend the 
laws relating to the militia of Ireland.— 


20th April, 1812. 
Not ending one fourth of the number 


of militia to be raised are to consist of boys of 
the age of 14 and upwards. 

Cap. XXX. ** An Act to provide for 
regulating the warehousing of spirits dis- 
tilled from corn in Ireland for exporta- 
tion, without payment 0! the duty of Ex- 
cise chargeable thereon, and to transfer 
the custody of spiri's so ware housed trom 


the commissioners of customs and port 
4c duties 
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duties in Ireland and their officers to the 
commissioners of Inland Excise, Staves 
in Ireland, and their oificers.”—20th 
April, 1812. 

Cap. XXXI.  “ An Act to repeal an 
Act made in the 39th year of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, intituled, An Act 
against lewd and wandering persons p'e- 
tending themselves to be soldiers or marie 
ners ”"—20th April, 1812. 

Cap. XXXII. 
of infant suitors in the Courts of Equity, 
entitled to stock or annuities in any of 
the public or other funds, transterable at 
the Bank of England.”—20th April, 
1812. 

The Court of Chancery or Exchequer may 
order dividends on stocks, &c. belonging to 
infants, to be paid to their guardians, or other 
personsy for the maintenance of such infants, 
and the receipts of such persons shall be a 
discharge to the Bank. 


Cap. XXXII. “ An Act to continue, 
until the expiration of six months afier 
the conclusion of the present war, an Act 
made in the 46th year of his present Ma- 
jesty, for permitting the importation of 
masts, yards, bowsprits, and timber for 
naval purposes, trom the British colonies 
in America, duty-tree.”—20th April, 
1312. 

46 Geo. iil. c. 117, further continued. 

Cap. XXXIV. An Act for altering 
and amending an Act made in the 32d 
year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
dseorge LI. for the relief of debtors, with 
respect to the imprisonment of their per- 
sons. And ot an Act made in the thirty- 
moth year of his present Majesty tor 
making perpetual an Act made in the 33d 
year of his present majesty, for the furs 
ther relief of debtors, and tor other pur- 
poses in the said Act expressed.”—20th 
Api, 1812. 

‘This Act recites 39 Geo. iii. ¢. 50, and 32 
Geo. ij. c. 28, and enacts that debtors may be 
brought before justices at the General Ses- 
sions instead of a judge at the Aasizes, and 
the provisions of the recited Acts are extended 
for that perpose. Such part of 32 Geo. ii. c. 
“3, as provides that no person taking the 
henent ef any act tor the relief of insolvent 
cedtuis should have any benefit under chat 
act repealed. 

Cap. AXAV. “ An Act to prohibit 


all intercourse Letween the island of Ja- 





St. Domingo.”—20th Avril, 1812. 
Untercourse between Jamaica and St. Do- 

miingo prohibited, except as herein provided, 

boreiyn vessels having touched at St. Do 


1 
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‘“ An Act for the relief 


maica and certain parts of the island of 


Mungo not suilered to remaia in any port of 


y I; 
Jamaica more than 48 hours, on penalty »f 
torfeiture.—Not to extend to that part of St 
Domingo under the Spanish government 
Nor toany of his Majesty’s ships of war, Ves 
sels, &c.liable to forfeiture,may be seized by - 
commanderof his Majesty's ships ot war, &¢ md 
may be sued for in manner directed by 1h 
Geo. ili. c. 107.—How forfeitures shall be 
disposed of.—-In case of dispute about the for. 
feiture, proof shall lie on the owner—Cor. 
missioners of the Customs may restore the 
forfeiture on conditions, if preved, thy 
it was incurred without any fraudulen: 
design. 


Cap. XXXVI. “An Acct for grantins 
additional duties on mahogany not im. 
ported trom the Bay of Honduras, and 
for reducing the duties on certain species 
of wood imported from the said bay,”"— 
20th April, 1812. 

Permanent duty 21.5 temporal or war dety, 
13s. 4d. | 


Cap. XXXVIT. “An Act for se 
tling and securing a certain annuity 9 
Ear] Wellington, and the two next per 
sons to whom the title of Earl Welliy- 
ton shall descend, in consideration of his 
eminent services.”—20th April, 1812. 

An annuiiy of 20001. granted in adcition 
to that under 50 Geo. ili. c, 8 Annuity not 
to be aliened. 


Cap. XXXVIIT. “ An Act for amend: 
ing the laws relating to the local mu 
litiain England.”—20ib Apri, 1812. 

The Statutes 48 G. iii. c. 111.—49 G. iii 
c. 40.—49 G. iii. c. 82 49 G. iil. &. 1— 
and also so much of 50 G. iil. ¢. 25, as relates 
to the local militia are repealed. Loca! mi- 
litia now serving, to continue to serve a!’ 
this act had not been made. Lieutenaats 0! 
counties shall appoint officers, &c. Litt’: 
nant to have chief command of local mia 
Leases for lives of SOO]. per annum, fo © 
deeshed equal to 2 qualification of 100). pe 
annum, and so prcportionally. Estates 
granted for 90 years, of an annual value cual 
to the value of estates required for qualifce 
tions, shall be sufficient. Clerk of the em 
to enter qualifications upon a roll, and ie 
sert in the London Gazette dates of comms 
sions, &c. and to trausmit every January 
the Secretary of State a certificate of quasit- 
cations to be laid before Parliament. Mee 
befure enrolment shall be examined Upek 
oath as to their residence, &c. and i tae] 
refuse to be examined may be imprisons 
and if fit for service shall nevertheless be & 
Persons ensuring, or paying nie 
iavo guineas to a substitute, subject te eel 
50l—meNo person ballotted allocoed to f* 


' : , : bere per , 
itute. No ballet shail take place WOT” 
Stif 9 Okt P Certain pe! 


rolled, 


a ° -? - Fy ‘s 
skal! voluntarily enrol themselves. 


. . e) T com 
sons exempt from Services VIZ. ni Maye" 
missioned officers in militia or acct 
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fos, &c. effective members of any corps of 
ve manry or volunteers, and duly returned as 
‘ych, resident members of either of the uni- 
yersities, clergyman, nor any teacher or 
preacher in holy orders or pretended holy or- 
ders, or pretending to holy orders, (not carry- 
ing on any trade or exercising any other occu- 

tion fur his livelihood, except that of 2 
shoolmaster,) having taken the oaths and 
made and subscribed the declaration required 
by law from the teachers or preachers of con- 
regations of dissenting Protestants, and being 
bind fide the teacher of any congregation 
whose place of meeting shall have been duly 
rezistered at least twelve months previous to 
the general meeting appointed to meet in Oc- 
tober for the purposes of this act ; nor any con- 
stable or other peace-officer not being a spe- 
cial constable, nor any person being free of the 
Company of Watermen, nor any poor man 
wlio has more than two children born in wed- 
lak, nor any person receiving his education 
onan eleemosynary foundation, shall be liable 
to serve. Persons enrolled in the local mi- 
litia exempt from service in the regular mi- 
litia for two years. Persons exempt never- 
theless liable to serve in the regular militia 
if they neglect to attend training. Members 
of friendly societies shall not forfeit their 
benefits nor be subject to fine for service in 
the local militia.’ Persons ballotted and not 
appearing to be enrolled shall be fined 301. 
unless he has not 2001. a year, when he shall 
py 20; or 101. only, if he has not 1001. a 
year; fines to exempt for two yeare only. Per- 
sons imprisoned compellable to serve four 
years. Persons claiming exemption on pay- 
uient of 20]. or 10]. instead of 3Ol. to signa 
declaration that their income does not exceed 
201. in one case, and 1001. in the other. Pe- 
naity of 501. for making a false declaration. 
Such persons to sign declarations that they 
have not insured. Penalty on persons refu- 
‘ing to sign or making a false declaration. 
a lists shall be made out if any are lost. 
wuakers or United Brethren, on production of 
certain Certificates, shall not be enrolled, but 
~~" be adjudged to pay a proportion of the 
— On persons ballotted and not appearing. 
“sons having more than one residence shall 
eve where their names are jirst inserted in 
= sist Persons to serve in the militia of the 

“ty in which the parish church is si- 
forte _Judges ‘may order payment of costs 
oo tins by distress where Quakers refuse 
se the rates for providing volunteers. No 
eeson to be deemed a quaker uniess he shall 
Produce a Certificate of his being of that per- 
— The other provisions are too volu- 
“ous CO Le inserted here. 
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he following is a copy of the Bill for 
and securing the Tolerauen 
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Taws, lately brought into the House of 
Lords by Earl Stanhope. 

*¢ Whereas liberty of Conscience is an 
unalienable right of all mankind, which 
Ought ever to be held most secred; and 
as a man can only enjoy any thing law- 
fully, when no man lawfully can hinder his 
enjoying its be it therefore enacted and it is 
hereby enacted by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that 
from and after no 
person shall in any case be liable to any fine, 
imprisonment, or other penalty, or to incur 
any disability whatsoever, or to be sued or 
prosecuted in any Ecclesiastical or other 
Court, on account of such persons attending 
any place of worship, or officiating as a mi- 
nister, preacher, or teacher, at the same time, 
on account of such person’s neglecting or 
refusing to attend divine service, or for keep- 
ing or having in his or her house any servant 
or other person who shall neglect or refuse 
to attend divine service, or whe shall! be of 
any religion different from the Church of 
England, or for or on account of such per- 
son’s defending the principles of his or her 
religion, either by printing or by writing, or 
by word of mouth; any Statutes or Laws tothe 
contrary hereof in anywise notwithstanding. 

« Provided always, and be it turther enace- 
ed, That nothing in this present Act con- 
tained, shall extend or be construed to ex. 
tend to allow or authorise any persons to dis- 
turb, or by printing, writing, or speaking, 
or by any means whatsoever to excite any 
other person or persons to disturb the peace 
and good order of civil society, Lut that every 
person so offending shali be liable to de pu. 
nished according to the taws then in force tor 
the preservation of the peace. 

‘6 And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, That every person who shall 
either be the minister, preacher, or teacher, 
of any separate and distinct congregation of 
Dissenters, or of Non-coaformists, (so to be 
certified, acknowledged, and declared, under 
the hands of any or more of 
the persons belonging to such separate and 
distinct congreg2tion respectively) or shall 
be a minister, preacher, of teacher, of Dis- 
senters or Non-contormists, and whith per 
son shall nut have or follow any profession 
or calling, save only and except that le 

hoolmaster, or instructor, shall 


Jecturery sc? ro oF, 2 
(in like manner as the ministers of the esta- 


! oted from servin 
blished church) be exempt d fr se 8 
upon any jury, or irom holding any County, 
City, district, Of parochial office, or from 
serving in the regular militia, oF in any 


” 
other corps whatsoever. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC 


RUSSIA. 

OME infatuation appears to pervade 
the Councils of this empire. They were 
Jong instigated by French intrigue to 
carry on an unnatural war against Swe- 
den; and since then they have been 
wasting, under similar influence, the 
strength and resources of the Russian 
empire, in a destructive war with the 
Turks, covering with blood and misery 
the finest provinces in the world, One 
has marvelled at the wickedness of the 
policy which excited a weak court to such 
pernicious measures, as much as one has 
been astonished that any corruption or 
such weakness could continue so to mis= 
manage with impunity the affairs of a 
great nation, 

At present the crafty Napoleon has 
found a season in which it suits him to 
pique the pride of the Autocrat of the 
Russias, to afford a pretext for driving 
s0 unworthy and barbarous a court out 
of Europe. The last adviccs left him, 
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pleasure through Poland, surrounded by 
his myrmidons and murderous banditu, 
whose pending achievements in their 
vocation have afforded matter for 
gratulation from an assemblage of his 
crowned vassals at Dresden, where he 
Jately met the Emperor and Empress 
of Austria, and his new-made  poten- 
tates! : 

On the other hand the Emperor of 
Russia is stated to have left Petersburgh, 
and to be advancing with the Russian. 
arinies to meet the fale, as is expected, 
of his betrayed cousiv of Prussia. No 
declarations or explanations have vet been 
published by either party; nor has any 
published intercourse taken place bes 
tween the British and Russian guvern- 
Hiels. 
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SPAIN. 

_ If this country can ever he rescued 
irom the dominion of France by dint of 
force, the present is the time, when the 
French armies are drawn off towards the 
Horth of Purepe. The changes In the 
British councils may probably procure 
allies ir Our armies in the people of 
Spain, wlio have hitherto viewed the 
Contest as did Esop’s loaded Ass. The 
Prench plunder; but the English sustain 
the mquisition, and threaten to restore 
the old regiune, What then care the 
oper But let the English promise to 
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therefore, advancing as to a parly of 
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the Inquisition, and, with or withoyt fate 
ther supplies of our blood and treasure. 
ina month, not a Frenchman will be left 
in Spain, ; 

GEN ERAL HILL, on the 19th of Mar 
surprized, and gallantly carried, te 
forts and bridge at Almarez, takine 
many prisoners, some ordnance, and a 
standard. 

A variety of bloody rencontres have 
taken place between the Guerillas and 
other Spanish corps and the French, as 
well in the North as in the South of 
Spain, generally to the advantage of the 
former. 

Portugal is wholly rescued from the 
power of France by the good conduct 
and activity of Lord Wellington. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The present has been a month of une 
common bustle in the political world, 
The sudden death of Mr. Perceval broke 
that chain and scheme of secret and un- 
constitutional influence which for many 
years has unhappily governed the coun 
cils, and misled the people of England, 
A strnggle has, however, been made to 
recover the effect of the blow, and it's 
even yet doubtful whether a vile faction 
may continue to direct the destinies of 
the human race, or whether the Paria 
ment and the people of England may 
recover their true ascendency. We be. 
lieve, however, that the party totters, 
and we are led in censequence to enter 
tain hopes for humanity. 

All his old friends seem to be agreed 
that the heart of the Regent bas rt 
mained uncontaminated, notwitlistand. 
ing some temporary mistakes; and it bes 
gins to be hoped that he wi'l yet poms 
over the future glories and happiness ots 
country. The people hail with transport 
every gleam of hope, and are most wile 
ling to share the difficu!ties in ¥ hich they 
are involved, as soon as they see the ve 
sel of the state entrusted to pilots, 
whose integrity, benevolence, ani i. 
triotism, they can confide, An intel 
gent and free peopie require, —— 
to be treated with respect and candour, 
and, in regard to public measures, ae. 
convinced, rather than eajoled and of 
ceived, 

Late in May the Regent e! 
the Marneurss WELLESLEY (0 @ 
new administration, contormity 1. 

blic-spirited vote of the House of Cou 
PUDNC-Spi . , . base's 
mous, {lis lordship proposed, a the 
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he vigorous prosecution of the war in 
Spain, and the emancipation of the Ca- 
gpolies—the former evidently dictated 
hy family ambition, and the latter by a 
jieral policy which we commend ; but 
yeither of them according with the wants 
and wishes of the people, who call for 
‘cforms of all kinds as the true tests of 
atriotism in public men. He cer. 
ranly met the wishes of the nation in 
nominating the Earl of Moira and Lord 
Erskine as his coadjutors ; but, unhappily 
as lie proposed himself for prime mis 
nister, the Lords Grey and Grenville, 
and their immediate adherents, would 
notconcur with him; and in consequence 
he conld pot form an administration of 


wails 


may acd, the Nation at Jarge, turned 
their hopes on the Kart of Morra, a 
noblenan of high descent, who uniies 
ii a pre-eminent manner the affections 
and confidence of all parties; who blends, 
wv an active and enlightened mind, the 
purest benevolence with the purest pa- 
tiotism; who has passed a long political 
lie n ably advocating the honour and 
interests of the prince, and the liberties 
aid happiness of the people; and who, 
as a consequence of such transcendent 
merits, 18 the most deservedly po- 
pular of any public character known 
to our annals, No one can doubt that 
this illustrious nobleman exerted himself 
wih good faith to accomplish a union of 
talents and patriotism, at a moment when 
Seo) RON was deemed necessary to the 
Sivation of the country. His efforts 
Were, however, defeated bya repetition 
of the same unhappy pertinacity in the 
Lords Grey and Grenville, dictated, we 
Geubt not, by the most honerable fecl- 
igs, but certainly’ very tH-timed, and 
tiding to deprive the country of the aid 
0: their great abilities and experience. 
Lord Moira has since published the 
es ne af thea correspondence attending 
“Ese negociacions, m which be has demon- 
“tated the purity of his own views; his 
oe to the interests of tic people; 
' 7 Sense of de Leacy towards: the 
awe expectations of the heads of 
mm ®. We have extracted beneath 
/ nate of the conversation which 
ed to the rupture ; ‘ 


, 
bi twas. r 


Ke OF @ Conwersation beteveen Lord Moira 
“nd Lords Grey and Grenville, at which Lord 
SANE Was present, pruned by Lore Grey. 
Lord A James’s Places J une 6, 1812. 
Sea “40ira stated to Lord Grey and Lord 

Mey lat he was authorized, by the 
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Prince Regent, to consult with then on the 
formation of anew government. And, sa. 
tistactory explanations having taken place 
between them, respecting such measures ae 
appeared to be of the greatest urgency at the 
present moment, more especially with re. 
ference to the situation of His Majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects, and the differences 
now unhappily subsisting with America; and 
that Lord Moira had received this commission 
without any restriction or limitation what- 
ever being laid by the Prince, on their con- 
sidering any points which they judged utefel 
for his service; they expressed their satis- 
faction with the fairness of this »ro rasal, and 
their readiness to enter into such discussions 
as must precede the details of any new ar- 
rangement. As a preliminary question, 
which appeared to them of great importance, 
they thought it necessary immediately to 
bring forward, to prevent the incouy enience 
and embarrassment of the further delay which 
might te produced, if this negociatiun should 
break off in a more advanced state, they ask- 
ed, whether this full liberty extended to the con- 
sideration of new appointments to those grrat 
offices of the bousebold, which have beer usua!ty 
included in the political arrangements made on @ 
change of administration; intimating their opi- 
nion, that it would be necessary to act on the 
Same principle on the present cecasion, 

6* Lord Moira answerea, that the Princehad 
laid no restriction upon him im that respect, and 
bad sever pointed in the mest distan? manner at 
the protection of those fpcers from renival , that 
it evould be i npossiole far bim (Lore Moira), bot 
ever, to concur in makng the exercise of this 


fy 


power positrve and ind sf ensable, in the formas 
tion of the administration, becrsse be shoud deem 
it on public grounds peeu! ary aby ‘clienatlie 

‘© To this Lord Grey and Lord Grenville 
replied, they also acted on public grounse 
alone, and with no other tecling whatever 
than that which arose from the necessity of 
giving toa new government that character of 
efficiency and stadiity, and those marks of 
the constitutional support of the crown, which 
were required to enzble it to act use ully fou 


: R 
i that on these grouncs 


the public service; and 


it appeared to them indispensable, that the 
connection of the great ofiices of Cie cour’, 
with the political administration, should be 


clearly established tn its first arrangements. 
<¢ A decided difference ©! Opinion as te 

this point waving been thus expresses on Dota 

sid:s, the conversation ended here, with mu 


tual declarations of regret. — ae 
ce Notelng was said on the subject of 08s- 

cial arranzements, nor any persons proposed’ oa 

either side to fill any particular siluztions. 
During three weeks the Reyzent was, 


. ] . ’ . 
theretore, without an admiiistration, 


but at length the pressure Of PUGIIC DUSi- 
ness compelled him, as a temporary mea~ 


sure, to restore those mia sters who h d 
been declared incompetent. Phe Eari 
ot 
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of Liverpool was, in consequence, made 
first Lord of the Treasury, and some 
other appointments have taken place, 
to prevent the total stagnation of the 
public business, ull Lord Moira can come 
plete the arrangeinents which were so un- 
happily interrupted. His influence has, 
however, been already felt on the pubiic 
councils, by the adoption of the following 
salutary measures: 

1. The abandonment of the destructive 
and improvident Orders in Council. 

2. ‘The suspension of the barrack syse 
tem, by which the resources and liberties 
of the country would have been tmparred, 

S. The payment of Colonel M* Mahon’s 
salary out of the Privy Purse instead of 
the Public Treasury. 

And 4. A pledge of Parliament to re- 
peal the Penal and Test Laws in force 
against the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

Can such a Statesman, animated by 
such views, staud im need, ina free coun 
try and enlightened age, of any in- 
trigues to support the equipoise of the 
British constitution. Should it be his 
high destiny to conduct the fortunes 
of this stll mighty empire, will not the 
continuance of such measures command 
the gratitude and energies of all hoe 
nest men withinit? Wali they not enable 
him to render harmless the wickedness of 
court factions, and the malice and ambi- 
tion of contlicting parties, more effec. 
tually than all the influence of corrup- 
tion? Should Morra take the piace of 
Such men as North, Pitt, and Perceval, 
we venture to assure our readers that, in- 
stead of a monthly catalogue of wrongs, 
which ic has been our ill-fortune for many 
years to have to exhibit, we should have 
the satisfaction of presenting a longer list 
of corrections of those wrongs, and of be- 
nefits conferred on the people! Such are 
Our anticipations in regard to the arranges 
ments which we believe, or at least we 
hope, are still pending; our readers 
will therefore perceive that they and 
their posterity are very deeply interested 
iu the issue, 

Amidst the confusion of interests and 
the jargon of newspaper-writers, attempts 
have been made to mmpeach the integrity 
of that veteran patriot and illustitous ve. 
bros-R. B. Surnipay, than whom no 
rian ever niade greater personal sacrifices 
ty serve his country, and to maintain the 
caracter of political consistency and in- 
truritv. Let it be remembered too that 
the (raumphs of corruption depend onthe 
aecord which it is able te suw among 
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Such a mar 
S@st of may. 


patriots. The assailants of 
as SHERIDAN must be the ba 
kind, or the secret agents of that faction 
which he has passed his life in Opposing ! 
On the 17th Mr. Vansirrapy the pre 
tempore Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brouvht forward the budyet of the sear, 
serving as a commentary on the merits of 
the late minister, and it presented thie 
fuilowing series of alurming items ; 


The expences of THE Navy 





19,702,399 
The army - 7 - 17,756,160 
Army extraordinaries - 5,200,000 
The oRDNANCE - 5,279,897 
Extraordinary services - 10,250,000 
Sundry charges - - © 4)187,822 
Total f warlik 
otal expences of warlike esta-) .. .... 
Stiekaneies 11 ~~ t 62,876,30 
The charges of the interest of the 
debt and the civil list are 36,356,000 
Total forthe year! £98,752,348 


The means of raising this enormous 
minimum, tor, after all, it is but the minis 
mum ot the true amount, are taxes and 
Inquisitions on every act of life, and on 
all articies either of necessity or luxury, 
The Consotipatep Funp, 

Or permanent taxes, producing 39,750,000 


The War Taxes - - 20,000,000 
The Loan - ~ . 20,000,000 
The New Taxes ° - 1,900,000 


The balance is made up by 3 millions 
of Annual Duties, by subscription to Ex- 
chequer Bills 7 millions, by a Vote ot 
Credit 3 milliors, and by smaller items, 
producing, by the figures on the minix 
ter’s paper, not more than 40,0001. excess, 
supposing the taxes to produce as calcu- 
lated. ‘Tne government have, however, 
for some time past adopted a ready means 
of stopping gaps and supplying pressing 
necessities, by issuing Exchequer Bills 
and the present amount of those 10 circus 
lation is unknown, but supposed to be 
eChormaus. 

Yet the war continues to be thought 
necessary !—[ts weak and wicked aus 
thors do not even dream of their.culp’ 
bility!—Yea, he is deemed iobeci 
who inquires for what it is carried on 
and who insists on the necessity and ws 
cility of making a peace !—Can we wou 
der at the wroite-headedness of Pharaoh: 
—Do not our own days and our _ 
country exhibit at this time similar 
phenomena ?—Might nota great - . 
be safely offered to him who should ¢ 


; - - | . tof 
able to discover some justifiable cause” 
commenci’s 
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»mencing the war, or who should even 
able to assign a plausible reason, not 
fan hypothetical nature, for Its COntt- 
ei—Yet—God of Mercy !—how 


r 


wo) 
Jiudai 


is thy fair creation devastated 'how 
Inany ills are sutfered !—and how many 
thousands of human beings are aunualy 
sacrificed ! ‘ 








Aipnaneticat Lrst of Bankrurptcres and Divivenas, announced between the 
134 of May and the 15th of June, ertracted from the London Gazettes. 


N.B.eIn Bankruptcics in and near London, the Attorvies arc to be understood to reside in London, 
and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expresied, 
menage — 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 53.] 
(Tiz Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


4 ARON A. Spark’s court, Duke’s place, fpectacie maker. 

‘ { Harris 

Ackril R. fuu. Worcefter, thopkeeper. (Wail 

Aldridge J. ReaJing. Berks. grocer. (Biggs 

Aboie T. Monckton Farley, quarryman. 
Bath 

Bact J. Brighton, brick maker. (Gwynne, Lewes 

bay.y,G. Portfea Southampton, mercer. (Hart 

beghie P. Broad treet, inturance broker. (Swain and 
Co. 

Reefton J. Nottingham, baker. (Jeyes ; 

Bnd W. Caftley Caftle lave, Southwark, vidctualler. 
Juckes 

Broomati T. Margate, grocer. (Sawkins and Co. 

Brommage J. Lower Mitton, Worcefier, victualler. 
(Clark ana Co. Bewdly 

Brown J. Norman ftreet, Old f@reet road, blue maker. 
(Holloway 

Butcher J. Gotden lane. yeattman. (Hurhes ; 

Butters = Drayton-in-Hales, Salop, fkinuer. ‘Knight 
and Co. 

Brows I. Swanfea,innholder,  {Cliffold ; 

aa? abe s Head paflage, Newgate Market, victualler. 
GO0INS 

Durrell M. King s Lynn, Norfolk, ironmouger. (Goodwin 

Cinyion W. Mumby, Linculothise, thopkeeper. (Bourne 
adCo. Alford 

foanyes J. B. Chifwell @reet, merctiant. (Hackett 

Carter R. Frampton-upon-Seven, Gloucefterfhire, meale 


(Salmon, 


man. (Lucas, Newnham 
Cy a J» Loughburough, Leicefterthire, grocer. (Cras 
ack 


& J. Athton-uncer-Lime, machine maker. ‘Dicas 
me, W. “eit Bromnwich, Stattordihire, dealer in iron 
and fteel. (Meredith, Birmingham 

Coper R, Pean’s buildings, Luck’s ficlds. baker. (Long 
Ca« R. Peptfurd, coal merchant. (Pittman 

Cule C. Kiddermingter, cadinet maker. (Hallen 

Cole BE. Colchetter. Effex, grocer. (Francis and Co. 
Coleman BR, Mitcheldean,y GloucefRerfhire, thopkeeper. 

Daniel aua Co. 

Crow J. jun, Cambridge place, Hackney road, paper 
c haneer, {Huweil 

u butt H. and Co. Maiditone, Kent, carpenters. {Swain 

~O. 

Cun y W. N. New Norfuik treet, Hanover fquare, dcaler. 
C eymou’ and Co. 

~)Ples S. Britol, giafs feller. (Bigg 

tvs C. birmingham. thoe maker, ( Mole 


paviee T. Round court, button felier. | Egerton 
Dore etowes. Lile of Wight, merchan:. Worlley 
Schon J. Birmingham, tailor. ‘Phillips 
Biche J. €i.ertou, sak Ds wool'tapler. (Stanley 

"ie W. South ftrect, nanover—fyuarey - plafterer. 
Dod 7 Feenwond 

0 a A. Bouverie ftreet, porter merchant. (Bell 
r ’ 


"an 4 — 
D: mow C. Union freer, grocer. (Highmore 

sae dt Leeds, merchants (Gale ana Co 

5 a ’- Kiadermiuter, Worceer, thupkeeper. (Kib- 


Dw t . 
uf*t Ws Holborn Hill, bookfeller. ‘Gale and Co, 
» yj. P rtimouth, vintuer. (Soaper 


Eaun : - , 
“livers eeeetits Laucaier, porter dealer, (Davies, 
Eiwa ay ‘ 
Wage Ritiworthy Halifax, calico bleacher, (Eds 


Nahye as . 
"oa J Ordnance Tow. Purtfea, Giverf{mith. (Ifaacs 
Petworth, Suflex, viotner. (Holmes 

root Holborn, raylor. — ( Weale 
Pctoivaly “Spee ircumonger. (Dalby - 
Santen’ King’s Lyun, Norfolk, glaisman. (Griffiny 
Garciy,. 
ae T. and Co. Leicefter, and Gardiner T. jun. 
Gardine ” hufiers, , (Payne , ee 
acdco OM John’s treet, ivonmongere [Tif 
: ave a Co. Nottingham, AuGioneers. (Bolton 
eis ce Nunter Greet, merchant. ( Pafmore 
Beil ang Co. ridge thiect, blackfriars, merchant. 
~ S455 T. Blo, 
Gray J, Bit, vm field, Sheffield, curler. (Graves 
Sardi 7D ge Bee Breet, liven araper, (Swain and Cas 
f Mogtuu-upuasiul, victvallerses (Rayner 


Gurry J, Greenwich, broker, (Dawes. 

Hart T, Britol, whirfinger, (Frankes 

Harrop J. Lees. Lancafer, cotton fpinner, (Buckley 

Hadwen T- Botton, Weftmoreland, innkeeper, ( Arkin. 
fon, Larciter 

Hewitt H. Sheffield, filver refiner. (Rodgers 

Hicklin E. ard Co. Providence row, Fiosbury sqeare, 


chemifts and drugsi®:. (Pullen 
Hollis G. Llanbreflire, Monmonth. farmer. Thomas 
Hoad }. H. Fareham, Southampton. yeoman Paddog 


Hotion J. Old City Chambers, Bithopfgate treet, merchane. 
‘Pearce and co, 

Hughes J. George ftreet, Adelphi, woolen draper, 
(Hughes 

Hurt 1. Por:fea. baker and grocer. ‘MeTim 

Hyams N. Duke street, Aldgate filhmonger (tfaace 

Ingram J. Wood ftreet, Cheapfide, Biackwell-Hall facture 
(Donnollen 

Jarret S. Whitchurch. Salop, brafier. (Knight and Cay 

Jukes E. jun, aud Co. Gofport, timber merchante 
(Weddell 

Jenks }. Grav’s-inn lane, vitualler. | (Monney 

Jennings R Che tfey bricklayer. (Clarke and Co. 

Johnfun J. Ollerton, Cheiter, cheefe fattor,  ( Thomfday 
Manchetter 

Ingleby R. Springfield, Fiiatihire, lead merchant, (80+ 
berts 

Ingeltha.d W. Portman Mews, hackneymane (Richard 
fon and Co. 

Ives J. Newport Market. butcher. 

Keitie S$. Edicton, Nantwich, Cheater. 
and Co ; - 

Kerriton J, Old-#reet road, bricklayer,  (Wilfon 


Martindale 
(Edlefoas 


Kernott H. Thavies ino, money terivener. Hindman 
Kidd ©. Liverpool, merchant, (Wills and Co. 
Kuott J. and Co, Duke treet, Southwark, hat manu face 


turers. tBleafedale and Co. 
Knelier J. Gofport, table keeper. fHarvey 
Leacbetter &. Mackerfield, Lancathire, inokeeper. 
(Gatke.l, Wiean 
Leonard P. Fleet treet, haberdasher. (Farren 
Linnell J. Streatham ftrect, Bloomsbury, carver and gilder, 
(Popkin ; ; 
Lolley Wee Mes and Co. Liverpool, rectifiers. (Bardi- 
well and Co- — 
Loathes J. Sigh Holborn, harnefs maker. Mart ndais 
Marth &. Old Broad treet, bik broker Wesdrore™en a 
Maurice D Mariforoven, Wilts, lawen craper. ,Cerimachs 
and Co. 
Maitland D. Upper 
Mafon W. Howard's 
(Harris : 
Martyn W. J. St. Pays 


er Clapton, wine’ merchant. (Teas ale 
Cofice-houfe, Duke's places victia ls 


Cornwa!!, vidtualler. Davey 


Meen Ao2na Ca. Liverpool. merchat nod yr = tL. 
iv Snath arkMire, crap i 
Moody T. jum. 504 ts Y ’ (Greghe 


Northcote. Lime @reet, wine merchant. 


id Co 'G 
oom tT. ond Co, Broad ftreet, merchants. (Gregiom 
( . 
and Co. - , cn 
uitdes 1. N. Leicefter place, Ste Anne, bookt-Uer. 
(Surman Kicdermin@er, ironfounder. 


Parker J. tower Mitton, 
(Clarke anc Co. Bew diey inal 
Parker T. Britto’, Wuvlea craper. ued 
Parker T. Kent road, ftationer (Glenn a nic iN 
Pe:chell R. Kington-upen Hun, wuo.ta draper. 
tu aud Co aia 
Perkes T. Kilihamptony Marth 
(Mence : ; — 
} rcetterth re, 1ealer. ( 
» I. Snokley, Worcetter 
a F Snae ‘» Birmi wham, br.ls Touudere {Muse 
i” . i X . 
ey oe "ne Os asthe peo mee d 
Ww. tancery sat bane 16 th - ion 
Sones 5. ent Co. greightmel, La icafhire, 
heey gr —— nfhire, Cabimet maker. Fico 
Potbury G. sigmourh, Devor saree here 
ana Co. Moniton 


y, WorceRerdire, dtaiet. 


( THT y 
withers. 


Powell E. Britel. Giverfmih. . or th Mow ray 
Prien. eee + ~ cur ier : “{Apin and Co 
Rayinili W. Bande). ver. SOME! tecdaire, tay Of- | Pat 


Rich T. jun. Bricgews- 
fons ang Co. 
Ring W jute noche : 
Kumiey T. King 8 Rily 

i wowbdray pa 
Rymill Je > LipQon-upon-Ste Wels 


(ys>a' dito 
‘ 


ae. Kent. eres? : 
er, Kent som meker 


Southwark, © 
worceder, <u reer. 


($# cet 


F inton : " 4 pee drapes. 
Sam; ton >. Forteaham Cowtt road, 
auc te. = 


- 


4 


eptrnes. 
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Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies ard Dividends. [July y 


_ t “ Twell E. Ki ° 
Scott J. Holt, Norfolk. fad’er, (Withers ingfton upon-Hy!), } 
Se ook w, Belliugborouch, Lincoln, corm merchant. Twemiow W,. Manchetter, proline Otaper, (Sang 
(sinith Upeott S. Tortenham Court ross. Sadi Adams "SQ 
Shepherd FT, Portiinvuth, mealmane (Compigne, Gof- mega T. Mary-ie bone A. ie (Hunt 
= ; Jar Wwe Reading Berks, bere . t. ar. Pitee 
shicia J. bullien, Cumberland, dyer. (Pearfon, Carlie Warten, WoL man lreet i i “oy P (Rogers a. ~~ 


Sharpe C. Pourtrys book sell Te 
Simon J. Puortiea, th piciler. 
Siyth and co 
and CU. 7 
Smith T. Ledbury, Hereford, miller. 
Stabies W, Gieat Rutiel ttreet, 
(See! aad cou. ; 
Stevens R. Cannington, Someriet 


eo. [ptwich 
Swahy J+ Hythe, Kent, linen draper. 


$,immons T. Great Coram ftrect, Kuffel tquare, merchant. 


(sweet ard Co. : 
Tatiock J. Milk treet, fulk broker. 
Thirkell Ge Matre Court. 


and CO. 


Tickidge J. Duke-freet, St. James’s, dealer. 


Towaicad W. Briitu!, habe: daiher. 


ee 


‘Gregfon ana co. 
(Ifaacs — 
South Mo.ton ftreet, chinamene 


Bloomsbury, miercers 


baker. 
Studd W. Weoubridge, Suffolk, maiter, 


(James 
wine merchan:. 
‘Thumpfon J. Hertterd, boot aud thve maker. 


(Gale 


(Holbrook 
makers, 


{ 3'ake 
(Pcarfun and 


{Donnollion 


Williams 
(Greenwell (Wail 


{ Templer 


(Price 
(jJacman 





Watfura rr. York ttreer. Rorhe 
Watkiniton j. Ovencen, Yorkthis 
and co. Manchefter 
Watkins T. Piymouth Dock, 
Wainwright G. and Co, Back hijii 

[Walls : 

o_o J: oy factor. 

ells T. eet ftreet. ocket-book 
Weaver Ww, Bedwardire. Wosceterdines 
Whitehead W. south 4npito 
Wilfon Tf. Pall Mail, aucti. 
Winder T. and Co. Belvige 
beth, coal And coke merchants. 
W. Whitlench, Worcetter, 


wright Ro Woolwich, victualler, 
Wright J. Hudder-feld, tinner, (P 
Wyatt F. Bexiey, Kent, baker, 


. 
rhithe, victwalier, ir 
©) manufacturer. (Kou. 
| eel) 
tavern keeper, [Bown 
Hatton Garges ; x) 


U Barker 


ies areolar, 
’ er ws 
Dy York, Cora fador. pee 
meer, Cw (Bigg 


e wharf, Narrow Wall, Lor, 
Clennings and oo, 
MONEY Lervere:, 


CCrofs and co, 
care 


LGould, Woolwich 





Abernethy J. Francis ftreet, Redford 
tyuare 

Afficck '. Kennington Crofs 

Alcan J. ad co. Lictie Bell ailey, 
Co cniad firces 

Alfion G. Plymouth 

Aidriage C. Alderfgate ftreet 

Audrews T. Balinghail treet , 

Audrews W, Gloucefter place, New- 
ington 

Armitrong W. Wapvirg 

Aroolad W. Ss. ¥rince’s 
Georee’s inthe Eait 

Arnold 4. Cates.on tticet 

Anough f. Leeds 

Aicongn G. Gerveaux, York 

Ra iter B. Litchhes 

Baciun jo >t. James's place 

Baylis W. Ledbury, "ereford 

Bauiey A. Gakhanprou, Devo: hire 

Baylly J. Sigh treet. shaGweil 

Barta: H, Maechefter 

Bas fey J. Mancheter 

Bauger J. Qiu Jewry 

EBay icy J. Chathim, Kent 

Beale L. and cc. bahigha'} Freet 

Benjamin T. Rochturd, biiex 

Berg Aw EB. St. bau’s Churen yard 

Bo noete G. and co. Csriifle 

Bilger Pi. ave cu. Pic: adiily ' 

Bigwood, J. Swailow tiucet, Oxfore 
treet 

Biore W. Knightsbridge 

Kiakey J. Mile End 

ond J. Livyd’s Coffee Houte 

Badmck T. Waifcil. stagorchire 

Brown J. avd Co  Kingtton-upoa-Sull 

Brew Jo Priuce’s firect, Cavendith 
huuate 


Brew: w KR 


fguare, St. 


Adam’s court, Broad fireet 

Bracth.w T. $t. Martins-ic giaud 

Browne 4. buh erect hitb 

Brown J. Littie battcheap 

Brookes T. Banweli, > omerfet 

Bucarige J. Lambeth 

Budd J. and cu. Siuw’s ficldsy Bere 
monkey | 

Butcr & Fainiwick, Gloucc&crinire 

Busby W and co. Miand 

Garier GC. Catnotile iticet 

Can. peru T. 5'. Aibans 


Ceserberg A. We rib » treet 
¢: fonts. Edy vaic 
Chatficlid j.a:d co We-borne, Suflex 


Cyattertes Cc Newark-!:p n- ‘Trent, 
Nottiraghamfhire 

Chisiord J. Fuineck, York, and Jack- 
fun P. Qusen Urett, Cheapace 

Ciave T. Liscoin 

Ciarke T. Exceer 

Ciank W. Putucy 

Cooper J. N. Beckfoot, Crmberland, 
and Cooper Jj. Broughton, Lane 
cater 

Ccnnop J, and Co. Red Lion ftreet, 
Spitalfelds 

Cooper H. a d CO. Mount freet, Han- 
over tyuare 

Colicw W. er rantham, Surry 

Caates W. aid co. buchicr-bury 

Co ton T. UV veadnec: Je v reer 

Corbett J. and co. Liverpooi 

Covurkes WH. andco. Birnhw iare 

Cox j. Ss Pi€iosy Bermondfty 

“ory |. Hoiltweruhy, Devon 

Croukatt H. Licoyo’s Coffee ~cufe 

Ciage }. 20d co. Bauevholl dieet 

Svuses BW. Bice 


y r . 
DIVIDENDS. 
Davis R.« Aldermanbury 
Davidiun W, E. south Blyth, Nor- 
thumberland 
Davies T, Chesser 
Daad W, Whitehaven, Cumberland 
De Piado J, Lime ftreet 
Deal J. T. shattesbury, Dorfethhire 
Duckett W. Ramigate 
Dyfon S. Huddersfield 
Latiwood Jj. Leggitt. Yorkthire 
Ear thaw M. Burnley, Lancashire 
Eattmian T. Clement’s jane 
Lcge W. Talford, Laacaiter 
bicn ). B. V. Gray’s-1in Coffre Houfe, 
holborn 
Every 5. Beth: a! Green 
Ewer W. Littie Love lane, Bermc ndiey 
Eyre B. ana co. Token Houfe yard 
Farieil C. Gotport, southamptun 
Falcour J. Bersard itreety Ruffel 
fyuare 
Fe-ron I, London 
Fenwick ‘TT. and cos Boftony Lincoin- 
flure 
Ford }. swan lane. Rutherhithe 
Foulkes R. Wimot itieety Breofwick 
Aguare 
Franxiind F. Cheapfide 
Frectiantie J. ana Cy. King Rreet, 
Goiwell friect 
Garduce W, saymarket 
Gcdge W. Leicciter ig are 
Gibbon R, jun. Mosk Wearmouth, Dure 
ham 
Gifiu W. C. Piymouth Duck 
Glazbrook W. Whitcchaped, itigh ftreet 
Geoouail }. Chenenhamn , Glonccuer 
Govudw lu R. uC wiciditeh, MCs, A ifone. 
ficll, Stadordihire 
Gordon T. andco. Tower éreet 
Goatoo K. P. Leavenhai! ftreet 
Gusto R. and co. Cuckney, Notting- 
ham 
Gieenway O. and co. Brifol 
Grout J Biidec Riad, Lambeth 
Grob J. E. Covege ik 
Gregory ‘}. Newcatle upon-Tyne  _ 
Hall W. Siiver treet, Word areet, 
Chiat nue 
Hague j. ond co. Tower Roya! 
fiaydou S. King ticet, Slouwsbery 
Harries Ce aint CU. ,-vinton 
harvey R. Huggin jane, vheaptide 
Hayward FP. Newsar mig Wits 
hiarve y W Chifweli treet 
bart j. scholes, La caner 
Hart W. >o th Shields 
Baricz J, Narrow itreet, Limehoufe 
Hayler C. jun. -taines 
HKarnion T Liverpool 
Hartington T.crown treet, Soho 
Hawkins G. Feth-il.cec Miu 
tasen 5. Lure ficet 
tewion R. and co. Lileworth 
Hickey J. Worcefter 
huskefley R. Nottingham ftreet, $t. 
Nia y-le-bone 
Roider J. Ki gton upon-Kuil 
Howele J. Ckewer 
Koma J. Fencharch ftreect 
Hoppe &. Church tireet, 1 ictle Minories 
hi bb» i. R. Mal y-.e bure Vark 
Huods @ je jun. Grub tirect, cripple. 
vate 
. Norwich 
Howble J. Felling, Durham 
Rushes T. aud co Bidhepigate Qreet 
dngrenun No), Thicacduecd.e krees 


Ingleby J. Lygan y wern ' 
C. soughtun, Fintthee wen 
Jackfon BH. Red i jon rect, Holbein 
jones T. Whitechapel road 
Jones Se Lanhiddeli, Monmouththire 
Jones J. Bear freet, Leiceiier felgs 
Kent J. Biddingron Wilts si 
Kein J. Noweil’s Buildings, Ifiners 
Keywerth R. Great Grimsby, Lincs 
Kennett R. and co. Cheapfige P 
Kemp J. Burr tereet, Eat Suithicg 
Kirwon J Gray’s-inn 
Ki g¢ W. ‘inflow, Buckinghamitirg 
King R. Tocley treet, Southwark 
Know '!ton C. Brifttol 
Knowlton C. W. Fleet @reee 
Lambert S. A. Ercad freet 
Lee S, Birchi: lane 
Lee E. Bicad ftreet 
Leeg ». Porifea 
Leach We Horton, Bradford 
Lidver T. Plymouth 
Lines H. Eydon, Northamptontir 
Lonidale ke. York : 
Lodwidge J. Richmond piace, Was 
worth 
Luxtun ]. and Co. Poole, Dorfethire 
Lutyens J. Lioyd’s Coffee Houle 
Lyon M. Liverpvol 
Mattht ws G Hythe, Kent 
Matthews R. King’s Arms Eulldigs, 
Wovd itreer P 
Manfon T, and co. Tokeohoufe yare 
Man.ey R. and co. Kuife) fireet, Seu 
watk 
Macitar J. Old Charge 
Meicaite W. Bank Beli, Durham 
Mercer T. Billinghurs. Subex 
Mewb:rn BR, fun Lioyd’s Cotter Hor fs 
Milib rn BE. C. and co North: hieis 
Milies T Gun abey, Berm pdfty 
Miiser D Thurhion, Yorkdiwe, aa 
Whittaker D. Manchelicr 
Midgiey J. Leeds ; 
Millburn ts Old City Chambers, Bis 
thonfgare rece is . 
Moffart J, ana co. Gefwell Gresty 
Lukes 
Mowbray A. Durham 
Mounbher W. Carmarthen freet 
Moore $. Wolves rhamp:ca 
Moudy A, Shrento ty Wuts 
Naylor J. Abeitord, York 
Newtun G. Maid@one, Kent 
Neaie 3. E. Cheap ~ 
Nicholls W, Picvagily | 
Nixor, T. Lame’s « onduit Ares 
Norman H. st. Nevt’ss ductegcos 
Not: }. Romford 
Oekinba T. catie treet, — 
© \ei: T. Albion oretty Sure 
Ofwin R. Upper Norton treet, Pitas 
, Pasty —— 
arken D. Exe! . 
Peartun T. Roughbunchworth, Yor 
Pearfon J. Hone, >uffouk . 
Peer R. Cuckiade, Wildure 
Petty W. Mancheiter 
Pickering > — 
oo'e Ss, Cheap ‘ 
Poesiord M- Diewsteigntoms Peri” 
Powel T Mapas, Monmowee 
Frecon T. Aidevmar bury 
Prentis Js —_ eee 
Y » Rathboue ee ré 
Prichard D. St Paul's Church ¥# 
Pull J. Norwie 
Fulicy Je Capi cout 
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puwfon H. Doncatter, York 
¢ W. Clapham 

a J. South End, Suffex 

Ligway J. and coe Bolton, Lancafter 

i os J. Huddersfiekl, York 

gobiafon N. E. Bond court, Walbrook 

pier J. Nurwich 

ee J. and co. Lawrence Pounte 
ney hill 

Roeers Y. 7) 

veers J. Brito 

ine 3 Grea'-carter Jane, Doctor’s- 
mmons 

Rotiey B New Bond ftreet 

Ruherferd T. Scots yard, Bufh lane 

Sanuel N. Liverpool . , 

same § Bathwick, somerfethhire 

Scutt J. and co. South treet, Finsbury 
fyuare 

§ tt W, F. and co. Leeds 

Sebnelder J. H. Bow sane 

Scantebury J. Hythe, Kent 

seddon G. Aldertgate icrect 

seapor e G. Hoxton 

Saw Z, Dudley, Worcefer . 

spawfurd W. C. Albay, Piccadilly 

cow >. Bruntwick tyuare 

fliey J. Beckley, Suilex : 

Smphun Nejur- Ely, Cambridge 

sonaer D. -ewington cauteway 

sguch G. High Beech, Euviex 

south J. Sattrcn Hull 


Incidents in and near London. 


S:nith W. Strattead, Effex 

Smets G. South Molton (treet 

Smith J. G. Eaft stoneho. fe, Devon 

Sockett T. Holt, Denbigh 

Spurrier W. A. Brio? 

Sparkes R. Little Queen treet 

Stanley J. and co. Kent 

Stubs T. Liverpool 

stevens T. Br ttol 

Swaine T. Birmingham 

Swann W. shiffnai) salop 

Swallow S, Crown court, Threadneedle 
ftreet 

Sykes '. ardco. Leeds 

Swift W. Staveley, Derbythire 

Syme G. Vine ftreet, Minories 

Taylor J. shisbottie, North mberland 

Tay.or W, Liver ool 

Thorne P, Newington Butts 

Thomas J. Horfham, furry 

Tnomas BR. Liverpool 

Thernton J. Golden fquare 

Thompfon 8. T. Cannon freer 

Til W. white Lyon itreet, Pentonville 

Tooke I. Strand 

Tomilinfun R. Leck, Stafford 

Trott D. Old Change 

Turnho ll W. Oxford Rreet 

Vos J. New court, Cratched Friars 

Waugh J. Lanib’s Conduit treet 

Wardle G. Newcafle upon Tyne 

Wat's W. Cafile lane, Southwark 
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Warren EF. end co. Aufin Friare 

Wall ©. Salisbury Wiltthire 

War'gh J. Lamb's-cont ir treet 

Watimonugh J. Liverpoos 

Webb |. Britto] 

Werninck 1 G. Plymo: th 

Webb W. Mild* ha i, Suffolk 

Wels “’. Jun, Bradford, York hire 

Whitocll Arthur ftrect, 
lane 

Whidborne R. Crediro>, Devonihire 

Whitaker J. endco. Rirmungham 

White T. Liverpoot 

White J. L. Ca non Areee 

Whittingham W. Lynn, Norfolk 

Wilfon &. Friday ttreet 

Wilday j. jun. Meridex, Warwicke 


Wiltua J. Mancheter 

— R. jun. King Rreet, Cheape 
ade 

Wilkins 3. Barnet, and Hudfion G. 
Manchetter 

W')is J. Padi g lane 

Willacy ¥. and co Liverpool 

Williams B, H. F. and co. Liverpoot 

Wingate T. Market Raifiny Lincol. 
thire 

Wilkes C, Birmingham 

Wood &. Margate 

Woolcott W. Wandfworth rad 

Woodman W. Lime Rrect fyuaree 





INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, tn axyp near LONDON: 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 


A PUBLIC 


‘ 


and of affording assistance to such plans as 
may be locally adopted for their relief in the 
present stagnation of their business and high 
The result 
formation of a committee to consider the 
best means of effecting the purposes in view. 
The same day a more than usual! 7 nume- 
ous meeting of the Independent Electors of 
Wesiminster took place at the Crown and 
Auchor, to celebrate the anniversary of the 
return of Sir Francis Burdett, who was in 
the chair, and, after dinner, addressed the 
He was followed 
by Major Cartwright, Mr. Wishart, W. 
Fawkes, esq. and many other friends, who 
Frugunced eloguent harangues, recommen- 
Gatory of Parliamentary leform. 
A grand Instailation of Knights of the Bath 
took place at Westmiuster Atbey on the 1st 
June; the Knights met at half-past ten 
Ock, accoiding to ancient usage, in the 
rete and at 
Krights, the Proxies for the absentees, the 
ites, and Oilicers of the Order, proceeded 
 gfand prucession to King Henry VI1I.’s 
When the procession reached the 


price of provisions. 


Company in an able speech. 


of 
0’¢ 
’ 


er, ! ’ 


“lapel, 


haa 
apel, 


jan for the better regulation of the 
co, 1 Watch in Westminster, and the vi- 
ily of the Metropolis, is now in its pro- 
It embraces ail 
g suggestions of the Police Com- 
The watchmen in every parish are 
in the proportion o; one to 
with a patrole to every twelve 
he former are to superintead 62uc¢ 5 and he 
*NTRLY Mac. No, 228, 


gress through Parliament. 
the leadin 
Mittee, 
t0 be increased 
*'Xty houses, 
‘atchmen ; t 


meeting took place at Free- 

masons’ Tavern, on the 23d of May, at 
which the Duke of York presided. 
held torthe purpose of taking into consider- 
atin the distressed state of the labouring 
poor in certain of the manufacturing districts, 


— 


It was 


street. 
was, 


to the City 


eleven the 


t 


Paine’s Age of Reaion, underwent the | t- 
mentioned part of his sentence on the 23th 
of May, in the Old Purley. He was re- 
ceived with repeated cheers by the public. 

A very numerous meeting of the dissenting 
ministers of the three denominations, f 
siding in and about the Cities 
Westminster, was licid at the 
cross-street, on Luesday, 
John Evans in the chair. 
Rees rose aad observed, that the 
there May 238, 1811, had conciuded their re- 
solutions on the rejeccion of saree 
Bill, with thanks to the Earls Stannove 
Grey, and to the Lorcs! 0 
for having so successfully : | 
ad atthe same Cue cxptee 


the watchmen, inspect the ale-houses and 
the state of the limps, and to report upon 
these ana all other occurrences of the night 


to the constables at the watch-\ouse, which 
report is to be entered in a hook, ond 
mitted every morning to the Police-cttice of 
the district, and an abstract once a week to 
be forwarded to the head Office, in bow- 


freon 
ee bed 


A person to be appointed at Bow- 
the street to digest and arrange the ubstracts, 
witn a salary of two hundred 
All the parishes te be formed into eight dis- 
tricts, and assign’ tu the police-othces. The 
watchmen to be relieved every six hours, 
Police-officers not to receive specific sums on 
conviction of offenders 
be enforced by night as well as by day. The 
Act ot the 51st of the King, hitherto con- 
fined to Middlesex and Surrey, to be extenued 
of London ana its liberties. The 
number of every hackney-coach to be painted 
on the pannel. 

Mr. Eaton, 
tenced to eignteen months imprisonment, a d 
the pillory, tor publishing the Third Part of 


inus a4 yeal. 


arch warrants to 


the bookseller, who was $sen- 


a 


° 


of Londun and 
Library, Red- 
April 21; the Rev. 
lne Rev. Thomas 
e meeting held 
Lora Sidmout! 3 
5 é id 
Stand and brekire 
22 Helland Fr 7 
advocated their 
ec a 


4 D hope, 


Golda 
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lope, that these eminent statesmen, ‘¢ when 
a proper occasion offers, will, by a similar 
exercise of their distinguished talents, pro- 
mote the abolition of all penal statutes in the 
province of religion, and a substitgition of the 
benefits of complete religious liberty for those 
of a now restricted toleration.” In the opi- 
nion of Mr. Rees, this ‘* proper occasion” 
bad arrived, and be accordingly brought fore 
‘ard a series of resolutions, the purport of 
which was, that a petition should be pre- 
sented from this body to both Houses of Par- 
liament, praying for a repeal of ali the penal 
Statutes now in force, whose operation ex- 
tends to the province of religion. ‘This was 
seconded by Dr. Pye Smith, head tutor of 
the Independent Academy at Homerton, who 
spoke with considerable ability in behalf of 
complete religious liberty. Several gentle- 
men, who did not object to the principle, 
wished the period of application to be de- 
ferred to a more suitable opportunity. Dr. 
Abraham Rees contended at some length, 
and with great energy, that the proper time 
was come, and assigned various reasons for 
an immediate application to both Houses of 
Parliament. Dr. Lindsey, the Rev, J. Joyce, 
the Rev. J. Humphrys, the Rev. R. A:pland, 
and the Rev. J. Coates, spoke on the same 
side of the question. An adjournment, how- 
every was moved, and lust by the oppasite 
party. At the same time it is but justice to 
aiid, that many of those gentiemen who held 
vut in the first instance, aiterwards signed 
he petition with the utmost cordiality. The 
resolutions were then separately read from 
the chair; the first passed unanimously, and 
the rest with littl animadversion. Indeed, 
the sense of the meeting was decidedly in 
favour of them, the alone ground of dispute 
being founded on the propriety of the peti- 
t.un being pre-ented at the present time. 
RESOTUTIONS AND PETITION, 
arsorurtons Jt a General Meeting of the 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Ibrcee 
Denominations, residing in and about the Cities 
cf Lindin and Westminster, bolden by ad- 
journment at the Library in Redcross-street, 
on Tue Way, ip 12). 

Kesolved—=Tiat it is the natural right of 
ail men to worship God agreeably tu the 
@ictetes of their own consciences. 

That all human laws, which serve to ree 
Strict them in the exercise of this right, are 
unjust in their principles and in their ten- 
Ceucy and operation highly injurious te the 
be.t interescs of religion. 

That this body regards with deep concern 
the existence, on the statute books of their 
couatry, of several laws of this description, 
wiich, in whatever measure recommended at 
the several periods of their enactment by the 
pica of political necessity, are at present, 
trom the change that has taken place in the 
circumstances of the times, and the more 
liveral spirit which prevails among all classes 
of the Community, no less unwarranted by 
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such plea, than they are repugnant 
principles of Christianity. 

That, with a view of asserting their claim 
to the unrestricted freedom of divine wor;h;- 
and to an equal participation with their fel. 
low-subjects, of the privileges of the cons). 
tution, from which they are excluded on ac. 
count of their religious profession, a petition 
be presented from this body to both hoxs-s 
of parliament, praying for a repeal of all tue 
penal statutes now in force, whose operation 
extends to the province of religion. 

Joun Evans, Chairman, 
PETITION.==7o che Right Lonowrable the 
ords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
asscinbled :-——The bumble Petition of the ur. 

dersigned, being Protestant Dissenting Mi. 

sters of the Three Denominations, resident 1 

and about the Cities ofLondon and Westminster, 

ShewetheeThat your petitioners conceiv. 
ing the right of worshipping God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, to be 
derived from the author of their beiug, aud 
coniismed by the founder of their Christian 
faith, and therefore not to be subject to the 
controul of human authority, cannot but re- 
gard with deep concern those statutes which 
restrain and limit the exercise of this right, 
and impose conditions and penalties that seen 
to them 2s unjust in their principle, as tity 
are injurious to the vital interests of true re 
ligion. 

That your petitioners consider those s‘2- 
tutes a3 originally designed to guard against 
evils which no longer exist, and as expressive 
of sentiments with regard to the nature aed 
extent of religious liberty which no longer 
prevail—at a period when the subjects of tus 
British empire, however they may differ via 
regard to the principles of their religion, 4% 
their mode of professing it, concur 1a 4 vcr 
dial attachment to the family on the throat, 
and» when enlightened views of religious i 
berty, and a corfespunding liberality of spl" 
have heen diffused among religious profess 
of all denominations. : ta 

That your petitioners, expressing 
liveiy gratitude fur the concessions macs 7 
their religious rights in the course of - 
present reign, earnestly but respectiully et 
that every remaining penal statute, ¥*" 
extends its operation to the province o! ‘w 
ligion, may be repealed, and that whilst t pr 
conduct themseives as loyal, obedient, 4 
peaceable subjects to the state, they, 1p Oe 
mon with all their tellow-citizens, my bi 
put in possession of complete religious 4 
dom, and allowed to worship their Makers 
aud maintain their Christian pr ony i al 
cording to their own views, and tneir ade 
bent duty, without being subjected, » iy 
the sanction of law, to any penalues Ce 
abilities in consequence of their dyssemt 
the established church. in the 

That your petitioners, confiding | be 

« . . 7 } a Honore 

wisdom and justice of this Right 
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foto consideration, and the relief granted to 
chem for which they supplicate. 

Or. Rees and Dr. Smith, together with 
Messrs. Morgan, Evans, T. Rees, Hum- 
shrys, Te F- Burder, Walters, and Hawkesly, 
‘vere then chosen to he the committee on 
the present occasion. ‘The next day a depu- 
ratwn, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Abraham 
Recs—the Rev. John Humphrys—-the Rev. 
sha Evanseand the Rev. Thomas Rees, 
waited upon Lord Holland, at Holland House, 
Kensington, and upon William Smith, esq. 
M.P. Park-street, Westminster, to beg them 
to present the petition to both houses of par- 
liament. 

MARRIED. 

At Lambeth Palace, R. N. Sutton, esq. 
third son of the late Sir R. S. of Norwood 
Park, Notts, to the daughter of J. Manners 
Sutton, of Belham, Notts. 

Mr. W. P. Compton, of Camberwell Grove, 
to the younger daughter of Mr. J. Stockdale, 
of Piccadilly. 

At St. James's, the eldest son of Sir T. 
Rurke, of Marble-hill, Galway, to the eldest 
daughter of J. Calcraft, esq. M.P. 

Mr. J. Newton, of Bond-street, to the 
daughter of Mr. Swift, of Yarmouth. 

C. G. Wynne, esq. to the daughter of 
the Rev. H. Hildyard, of Manor House, 
Stokesley. 

Mr. R. Moser, of Peter’s-hill, Upper 
Thames-street, to Miss Williams, of Henley. 

Mr. §. T. Yockney, of Bedford-street, 
Covent Garden, to the daughter of L. Hansard, 
esq. of Gower-street. 

Mr. C. Capper, of Ely-place, to Miss We- 
teuhall, of Vauxhall. 

W. Read, esq. of Aberdeen, to the eldest 
daughter of A, Glennie, esq. of Great George- 
street. 

W. Whitmore, esq. of Devonshire-street, 
Portland Place, to Miss Busby, of Lambeth. 

Capt. W. B. Pivetor, to the eldest daugh- 
terof T. Gregory, esq. 
_The Rev. P, L. Stephens, of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, to Miss Wales, of Hackney. 

The Rey. E.-Everard, -of Westerham, to 
the eldest daughter of the Rev. Mr. Patterson, 
of Riclimond. 

Mr. Bolton, to the only daughter of R. 
Tucker, esq. of Upper Thames-street, 

Mr.E. Jordan, of Chester-place, Lambeth, 
‘0 Miss Zornlin, of Newington. place. 

Mr. J. New, of Newgate-street, to Mrs. A. 
H:dlow, of Sheerness. 

Mr. Montefiore, of Vauxhall, to the fourth 
‘hughter of the late L B. Cohen, esq. of An- 
s*' court, Thiogmorton-street. 

Re St. George’s, Hanover-square, W. 
Tt esq. of that parish, to Mrs. Stewart, 
Bane tford.=Sir R. Bromiley, bart. of Sioke 
wii Notts, to the youngest daughter of D. 
, ony esq. of Dallam Tower, Westmore- 
.t-—=John Attwood, esq. of Basingstoke, 
ante, tu Miss Showel!l, of Oxford-strect. 
Grant, esq. of Walthain place, to the 
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sister of Lieut. 
os leut. Col. Freeth, of the Bedford 
J. G. Boob, esq. of Grafton 
. stafton-street, to the 
sec ghte f 
oa daughter of H. Blakey, esq. of Scots. 


Mr. Ring, of South 
Beaman, —~—“— ae 
ee on esq. of Upper Charles-streer, 
. ampron-square, to the eldest daughtes 
of J.C. Weekes, M.D. of Rochester. 

At Chelsea, Hon. T. Cranley Onslow 
— son of beige Cranley, to the second 
augnter of the late N, Hilli sq. of Stok 
Park, near Golléfers. — 
" J. - ibe ~*~ of Chancery-lane, to the 
ugnter ot the late S. Pa . of Gyzonb 
Lodge, Leicestershire. naaiteaiee sev 

At Camberwell, Mr. J. R. Bousfield,; of 
St. Mary-Axe, to the fifth daughter of the 
a T. Smith, esq. of Hayle Place, Maid. 

one, 

Mr. J. Bell, of Bishopsgate-street-without, 
to Miss S$, Davies, of Hackney. 

John Bailey, esq. solicitor, to Miss 
Colthurst, great niece to the Lord Bigiop ot 
Bath and Wells. 

Charles L, Herbert, esq. of New Burlington. 
street, London, to Anne, youngest dauvh. 
ter of Humphry Jefterys, esq. of the Hill, 
near Stroud. 

Thomas Whichcote, esq. son of Sir T. 
W. bart. to Lady Sophia Sheiard, sister of the 
Earl of Harborough. 

Sir Henry Rivers, bart. to Miss Eales. 

Francis Bramah, esq. of Pimlico, to Miss 
Schaw, of Eaton-street. 

Peter Smith, M. D. Royal Navy, to Hen. 
rietta, youngest daughter of the Hon. Heary 
E:iskine. 

The Rev. Mr. Baker, son of Sir R. B. bart, 
to Sophia, youngest daughter of Peter Shes- 
ston, esq. of Wells. 

DIED. 

Lady Moore, in Stratford Place. 

At Walthamstow, Mr. S. G. Blanctenbagen, 
late of Amsterdam. 

At Clapham, aged 71, 7. S, Gose, esg. 

In Wimpole-street, Rev. P. Wroughton, 
of Woolley Park, Berks. 

At Hendon, the lady of H. J. Lamotte, 
; ' 

7 Vy. Berkbeck, esg. aged 59, of Stamford. 

ill. 
At Camden Town, aged 37, 7. G. Warson, 
es7. late of the 76th foot, of a severe wound 
received at the siege of Dalkee, im india, in 
1802-5. , 

At Clifton, the lady of Major-General 

Raymond. ; 

At Coleshill, near Amersham, 7. Sargeaanty 

._ of Gower-street. 
tof a proken heart, in the Isle of Man, Sir 
J. Macartney, 03. - 

Ages 63, R. Baldwyn, esp Treasurer to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 


The wite of Mr. George Booth, of New- 


an-street. . 
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Sir FE. Lyttleton, M.P. for Stafford. 

In Sackville-street, the eldest son of J. 
Buller, eso 

At Stepney-Green, aged 56, F. Nuboll, 
esz. late of Hatton Garden. 

At Old Brompton, Mrs. Fogéury, of Berke- 
Jey square 

Capt C Pelly. of the Bucephalus. 

Suddenly, %4r. Powell, promptor to the 
Drnry-lane Company. 

In Lower Berkeley-ctreet, aged 86, Coun- 
tess Dicvager of Mace’esfield. 

At Southgate, age 99, R. White, esg. 

R. H. Beddam, ¢sz. formerly governor of 
Bombay. 

Mr. Woelf, the celebrated piano forte 
player 

At Balham, Surrey, Afrs. Evans. 

In Pall Mail, drs. William Heberden, 
aged O6. 

In Wimpole street, the Right Hon. Lady 
Fovzescuc, aged 82. 

Mrs. FJ. §. Winstanley, of Paternoster-row. 

Alexander Hume, esq. of Gloucester-place, 
and Harris, Inverness. 

In Westminster, aged 81, the widow of the 
Tate J. Beckett, esq. 

The lady of W. Jacobs, esq. of Great 
Portland sireet. 

In Mount street, Grosvenor-square, aged 
85, the Rev. L. Dutens, a celebrated literary 
and political character, who figured at the 
middle of the last century. 

T. Peckies, esg. of the Stock Exchange. 

At Croydon, F. Tingwall, esg. aged 89. 

The lady of Capt. Wight, R.N. 

In Upper Charlotte street, T. Gibbes, esq. 
aged 75. 

Aged 64, the wife of Capt. Eldred, of Pol- 
Jard’s-row, Bethnal Green. 

Mr. F Mughes, of Cornhill. 

Uiliss Downes, of New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. 

Ai Stobs Castle, county Roxburgh, Sr 
Wm. Filet, bart. et Stobs. He is succeeded 
In his titles and estates by his eldest son, now 
Sir Wm. Elhot, bart. 

[:; Lower Grogvenog-siveet, suddeuly, Sir 
F. Standish bart. 

At Puiarton, county of Carlow, at ag ad- 
vanced por of of life, Sir C. 5 r2Oily bart. 
Srthur Burrecves, esq. * ond son of Sir 
Eiasmus Bi. baie. of Portarl.ngton. 

At Edinburgh, rch varspbell, eidest son 
of Ler’ Succoth. 

At Kilkenny, the Right Rev. James Lani- 
goan, D.D).R.C. bishop of Ossury. 

At Brehticld, Niikenny, the Hon. Lacy 


Blundes, widow of the lure, and mother of the 
present, Sir John B. bart. 

> > . ? . , 

Ed sucd Malone, esg. the well known come 


mentatoy on Shakespeare. OF this erudite 
ana accomplished scholar, we spall give 
In ample aftcouat as sen as our space will 
aQiiit. 

‘fr. Cooper, of the Stock Exchange Coffee- 


house, Corahill, 
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In Barbican, aged 72, Mr. FS. L. Steptes 
stocx-broker. a, 

Aged 75, Mr. Godfree, of Millbank 
Westminster. 

Is Devonshire-place, Matthew Lewis, ey. 

Jobn Erskine, esq. of Dun, father of the 
Countess of Cassilis. 

At the Union Fire-office. Cornhill, Ay. 
Charles Philp Galabin, secretary there, and 
printer in Ingram-court, Fenchurch-strect, 

Aged 78, Lieut-Gen. Fames Hethersett. 

At Lower Tooting, aged 75, W. ‘Jcdnsor, 
esq. late of Knebworth, Herts.: 

At Blackheath, aged 75, Liew -gen. Thoma: 
Davies, R.A. 

At Kilbryde Castle, aged 89, Sir James 
Campbell, bart. of Aberuchill. 

At Hornchurch, aged 85, R. Wyar, esg. one 
of the oldest servants of the East India Com- 
pany, having resided 32 years in the island of 
Sumatra, during nine of which he was go. 
vernor of Fort Marlborough. He retired 
from the Company’s service in 1776, witha 
character of unimpeached honour and inte. 
grity; and, during the latter part of his life, 
lived in great seclusion; but highly vene- 
rated) and esteemed by those who knew iis 
good qualities, 

At her uncle’s, Major-gen. Sir W. Cock- 
burne, bart. aged 22, anna Maria, daughier 
of the late Col. C. 

At Seend, Wilts, at a very advanced ace, 
the Right Hon. Lady William Seymiur. Her 
ladyship was daughter and sole heiressof Joha 
Maltravers, esq. and was married to Lord Wil- 
liam Seymour, uncle of the present Duke ef 
Somerset, in 1767. 

At Kinnalty-house, in Forfarshire, the 
Right Hon. David Earl Airly. 

On the 17th of January last, Mrs. Let- 
tice Lleyd, relict ot the late Rev. David 
Lloyd, minister of the Protestant-Dissenting 
congregrations ef Liwynrhydowen, Gal!:y- 
placca, &c. in Cardiganshire and Carmarthen- 
shire, South Wales. She had survived ber 
husband almost thirty-three years, and ws 
one day only younger than the king. Mrs. 
Lioyd “was descended from the Lloyds ing 
Fosybleiddiaid, by the mother’s side, afami'y 
much noted for ancient descent, and for ad- 
herence to the cause of the Stuarts. Coronel 
David Lloyd, of Fis, was, if we mistake "0% 
a pariuker of the exile of James the Secon 
The representative of the bouse of Fosy ble: 
diaid has his seat, at this time, at Mavus 
and the la:t survivor of those bern at the = 
cient «ansion is General Lloyd of the atl 
lerv.—-On the father’s side, Mrs. Lloyd was 
Gese-nded from David Llewelyn Lloyd, « 
Costhehowel, who was the first represeat2- 
tive in parliament of the county of Cardiga”, 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. a 
with many ailers. was, previous!y — 
union of Wales with England, ! aval 
sion of the title and privileges of nodisi'}s 


- ! ‘ seye Bot fe 
which, through inadvertence, ¥ pmnittirg 
$u pore ha 


“Street, 


cured by the deed of union. By sum” 
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imply to the laws of England, which recog- 

wee the King of England only as the source 

» honors, their nobility, for want of due 

reservation, Was lost. Through her grand- 

mother, Mrs. Lloyd was derived from the fa- 

mily of Cornwallis, of Abermarles, baronets, 

since created Barons of Montalt and Viscounts 

Hawarden.—Although educated inthe bosom 

of a wealthy house, in which the name ot 
King Charles was substituted for that of 

king George, in the daily prayers, she be- 
came While young a Dissenter on conviction. 
This circumstance was the source of no small 

crief to her nearest relations. It happened 

while her eidest brother, in whose house she 

resided, was on a tour in Norfolk. On his 
return an elder sister, a woman-of great 
bewty of mind and person, and the subject of 
mony a tribute from the muse, who retained 
ali the high-church and Tory principles of 
her family, communicated with great feeling 
the grievous news, that **Lettice was be- 
come a Presbyterian” ‘The brother, a man 
of the world, was, however, a raan of sense, 
andy by admixture with society, a man of 
liverality. ‘* Well,” he answered, ‘is it 
not better that our sister should have a sense 
of ary religion than have no religion at all?” 
After some years, her union with the instruc. 
tor who had produced the change took place, 
which was honorable to her in nosmall degree, 
a de had, tor those times, acompetent fortune, 
and was descended frem the same common an- 
eestor, David Llewelyn Lloyd, Lord of Castle- 
howel. The grief and chagrin of her sister could 
not long continue on better acquaintance 
wth her brother-in-law 3 and, though she 
retained her religious sentiments, her attach- 
ment and admiration towards him became 
powertul and sincere. The writer of this 
article well remembers the assiduity with 
wich the profound scholar endeavoured to 
entertain and gratify this elegant woman, by 
‘ading to her the best novels and works of 
duusement in the Eaglic+h language.—As no 
motice has been publicly taken of the attain- 
ments and charac er of the Rev. David Lloyd, 
; regen. and as your work some- 
“ues admits atticles of segiected biography, 
this occasion, when bs Pi a i nia 
Stecorced, may not be unsuitable for a short 
count of him.—-David Lloyd was born at 
Codlannau. The descent of his father has 
e —— given, and no anecdotes of him 
“Tl recording are preserved. He was gay 
2 youth, but highly respectable in age. 
~ “3 mother was sister to Jenkin Jones, who 
Stdushed at Liwynrhydowen the first reli- 
eds society in South Wales, pro‘essing prin- 
SoS at variance with Calvinistic tenets. 
“© tine ples of dissent he imbibed from this 
“Sptetable mother, who will be long com- 
i “aig for the excellencies of her head 
ier He received his acquaintance 
“2 the ancient languages from a noted 
‘fF in that district, John Evens, whom 
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history of his own life, describes as (pennai 
ddys¢ pan yfai ddwr) * of eminent learning 
when he drank water.” (He loved cwrz, or 
Strong ale, better.) It has been recorded by 
his brother, the venerable John Lioyd, of 
Coedlannau, that David Lloyd, in his way te 
school, about two miles, every morning regu- 
larlv committed to memory not less than twe 
bundred lines of the fliad. He studied for 
the ministry at the dissenting academy at 
Carmarthen, first under the Rev. Mr. Per- 
rot, and afterwards under the Rev. Samuel 
Thomas, whom he has denominated in the 
poem alluded to, (Samuel dra symyl ei drin 
gorau o fyrdd ynghaer fyrddyn) * Samuel ex- 
celling in simplicity the best among ten thoa- 
sand of Carmarthen.” His continuance at 
this seminary waz, however, short. His ex- 
cellent uncle, Jenkin Jones, whom also the 
poem most honorably mentions, died. The 
infant congregation, ‘ every-where spoken 
against,’’ could find no person in Wales 
whose religious sentiments rendered him 
qualified for their instruction. Scarcely any 
minister would preach in their chapel, except 
the Rev. David Thomas, of Lanedi, and the 
Rev. Samuel Thomas, of Carmarthen, who 
were both settled, and not avoweJly hosti'e 
to the common faith at that time. An anec- 
dote is told of D L's mother, that whea 
David Thomas arrived on a Saturday, atter 
the death of Jenkin Jones, to preach, tor the 
first time, to the bereaved fluck, he heard, 
on entering the court of the chapel, a female 
voice among the disheartened people, utter- 
ing wor-s of elevated prayer and praise, and 
found that the excellent sister of the de- 
ceased pastor, in compassion to the wants 
of her brethren, who were not able to per- 
form before the assembled congregation, and 
who had despeired of the appearance of the 
expected preacher, had nobdiy conquered the 
timidity of her sex, and was exercising her 
fine talents in support of the drooping cause, 
unwilling to jet her friends retire without 
the comatorts of de votion.—David Lloyd Con. 
tinued but two years, or two years and a halt, 
in the pursuit ot his prepararory studies, 
‘This emergency called for che EXErCISe ot his 
abilities as apreacher. He was bernin 17. }, 
and became the pastor of the congregmton ia 
little more than eighteen gears after. Never 
was there an occasion for greater fortituces 
and it was found ia a youth of 18. lhe 
country was in arms against him on account 
of his religions sentiments. and every ca- 
lumpy wus invented that was thought cuicu. 
lated to blast his fame and to thwart his 
Yet such was the power of pure 


success. ; 
assisted by a guod 


morals and fine talents, 
hat in 1746 the chapel was Cons der- 
He was ordained ut 1%, after 
s nut often experienced. 
tbe found 


cause, t 
ably enlarged. 
encuunte: ine ditficultie 
For a long while ministers couls not 
of sufficient fearlessness and liberaity to p= 
pear at the solemnity, whuch was considered 
iudispeasable. The venerable Pailip to 
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of Glynymarch, though orthodox, had too 
much liberality to act hostilely towards the 
new doctrines. He pronounced the young 
man ‘the rising sun,” but yet excused him- 
self. Atlength, Mr. Palmer, of Swanseay 
Mr. D. Thomas, of Lanedi, Mr. S. Thomas, 
of Carmarthen, Mr. Timothy Davis, of 
Caecronnen, and perhaps one or two more, 
performed the solemn office of separating the 
youth for the work of the ministry. Ac this 
time few in England had avowed their disbe- 
licf of the Trinity, and what are called the 
Doctrines of Grace. No assistance was given 
to those obscure and distant thinkers ; thev had 
to detray the expences of their establishment 
with littie help from any quarter, being aided 
principally by the family of their minister, 
which may be said to have at all times borne 
the burden and heat of the day. The whole 
country was in hostility to them, except 
s me of the clergy, and of the gentry, of the 
church of England, who, it is well known, 
preceded the Dissenters in liberality, and 
who, in that province, were not sorry to see 
the dark cloud of fanaticism that spread 
over the country dispelled. Of these some 
were present at the ordination, and among 
them the mother of Mrs. Lloyd, whose prin- 
ciples, like those of her family, were lofty, 
and who little thought that her daughter, 
after her own death, would become the wife 
of the young man whom she respected for his 
talents and manners, while she could not but 
detest his sectarianconduct. It may be right 
here to do justice to departed merit. This 
woman of high spirit, Mrs. Lloyd, of Lan- 
vauzghan, had discernment, and, in spite of her 
religious and political opinions, knew hew to 
value merit in others. She held D. L. and 
his mother in esteem. She was also emi- 
nently charitable. During the great frost, 
as it was called, and the following year of 
scarcity, the people were dying of want; 
che distributed among her poor neighbours, 
and tenants, without distinction of parties, 
many hundreds, if not thousands, of bushels 
of corn, even so as to reduce her own 
family to considerable embarrassment. The 
extent of her alms may be conjectured from 
the severe privations which she enforced on 
herself and on her household, and from the 
ampleness oi her fortune, as she could count 
1°0 tenements, all her husband’s, from one of 
the windows of her house. Many a family 
that would have perished was preserved, and 
lived to bless her memory to their dying day. 
One man, whom the writer knew in his old 
age, was proceeding, with some of his children 
wrapped up in a blanket on his back, to com- 
mit them to the ample streem of the Tivy, 
when he was mec by her and relieved, and 
saved irom the deed of despair. He preferred, 
he said, to see them at once put out of their 
misery to witnessing their agonies in the last 
Stage of starvation. Invariable success at- 
tended the ministerial labors of David Livyd. 
‘Tas number of communicants at Liwyarhy- 
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dowen, on the death of Jenkin 
about 80. In that and the associnteg COngre 
gations, formed by Mr. Lioyd, there a 
at his death in the beginning of 1779, about 
800 communicants, and about four times thar 
number of hearers. These were, indeed 
enlightened men, and their Memory is at this 
day revered,-although great degeneracy hag 
since taken place. They assembled trom 
the distance of twenty miles in some jn- 
S.ences, and many on foot. The thirst ale; 
knowledge which they possessed, and the 
excellence of moral character which they 
exhibited, were such, that, to men of thes» 
times and of these countries, the deta! 
would appear little less than a romance. — 
Of David Lloyd it may be said that he was 
the most correct and eloquent speaker that 
has appeared in his province. His success 
was in proportion. Often, in that thinly in. 
hadited country, was the preacher, in his lat. 
ter days, obliged to quit the place of worship, 
and to address the assembled people in the 
Open air, when there stood before hin, on 
occasion, not less than 3000 persons, old and 
young. On such occasions he was generally 
much affected previously to the commence. 
ment Of his discourse. But, when he had 
recovered his self-possession, and addressed 
the listening mulritude, the beauty of his 
features, the grandeur and dignity of his 
person, the clearness and compass of his 
most harmonious voice, the gravity and grace 
of his eloeution, and the importance and 
weight of his subject, rivetted the attention 
of every one, moved them into tears; and 
seldom did the assembly depart without ses- 
timents of favor towards him, in some that 
came loaded with animosity and prejudice: 
And, if the discourse had been argumentative, 
many retired convinced and converted. We 
may venture to say that seldom, since the 
apostolic age, have such effects been pro 
duced by popular speaking; and the lane 
guage of the country in general was, tt 
Mr. Lloyd could be compared only to Paul 
at Athens.—His general influence was at 
last great, and his pupuiarity in the district 
unbounded. It was thought that he could 
have materially infivenced the election = 
the county. “But he contented himses 
with giving an independent vote -—— 
holder. His ministerial labours contribute 
largely to effect no small degree of wn 
tion in the religious sentiments and civ! i 
tion of South Wales. His benevolence # 
dignity produced a mingled sentunent abs 
tachment and respect among the plainer © . 
and his great jearning and extensive ne 
mation made him no less a favorite aoa 
clergy and gentry. One lady who o he 
the world is known to have declared, | et 
was the finest gentleman she had ie 
with, not for what is often called gen fal 
but for his refinement, and delicacy, 22° 
ing.—But his learning should be 


more distinctly. The wsiter of 


Jones, wx 


spo en 0 
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Greek Father, in the last month of his 
foaid 


-@ Some épecimens are preserved of his 
Latin style, and some verses in Greek 
rhe might be produced. One will tend 
8 gustantiate the position here maintained, 
/~ cs give the Greek reader an idea of the 
nom and meludy of the noted Welch ode 


qeasure, called the Englyn. 


AT2YTRY Ossary Becca eeyiote, 
M’ av’ 2¢ TO esau TEA, 

S009 Son 
To Kea viTTey Cwe'¥ O05, 
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Top Gavecy HAAVS o Oe; vye 
God of ali Gods! most great! 
Lead me tiilmy end; 
(irant me the greatest giuit— 
The power to die well. 


i may be here observed, that all his compo- 
sitions, in prose or poetry, had in them the 
rch onction 0: devotion and piety.-—As a proof 
of his learning it may be mentioned that he 
gradually obtained the acquaintance and ine 
timacy of ail the clergy in his neighbourhood 
who were considered as learned. Among 
them was the Rev. Leyson Lewis, .and espe- 
cially the Rev. Thomas Howel, of Peny- 
wili, who declared that, though he had re- 
sided at college fourteen years, and made 
Greek the principal object of his study during 
that time, Mr. Lioyd was his superior in 
knowledge of the ancient languages, and that 
D.L.’s mojesty prevented him from acknow- 
ledzing that he could read the Greek trage- 
dans witheut assistance, which he certainly 
could do more freely than himself, who had 
tty he contessed, modesty enough to 
maxe the same self-denying declaration. It 
8 certain that Dr. Kippis, who knew Mr. 
Liovd personally, told Dr. Priestley, at the 
ovination of the Messrs, Jervis, at Lymstone, 
# Devonshire, where his death was men- 
tioned, thar ke qvas the best read man be ever 
towemIt would take up too much time to 
cord that David Lloyd was the correspon- 
set Of Foster, and Chandler, and Benson, 
ind the aceuaintance and correspondent of 
Price and Kippis, and others, whose names 
ire in ali the churches, and in all the world, 
Nor shall we stay to mention that he was 
“nee appcinted tutcr of the academy at Car- 
Duthea, an appointment which he did not 
‘cept. But this circumstance calls up the 
wollection that he was the acquaintance of 
‘ty then Mr., William Jones, when he at- 
“ed the Welsh circuit ; and here it may 
te voserved that, in this part of his life by 
"0 leignmouth, there is a lamentable void, 
ani Provadly happened without design. 
Pals house of De, Jenkins, in Spring-Gar- 
“3% Carmarthen, Mr. Jones took up his 
P&S while he remained there during 
eve At the house of this learned 
ning tator, Uavid Lioyd used to meet 
te The doctor was not un worthy to form 

tere, if in any instance, 
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* Coubtleas te be found § tite feast of rea- 
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1512] Account of -the late Mrs. Lettice Lleyd and Famtly, 


that he read about fifty pages aday ina son and the flow of 
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, ' soul.” Surely it is no 
SUght proof of merit in these two that they 
Should be admitted as the associates of Wil. 
liam Jones. Minds Similarly constituted 
have an attraction toeach others they can 
Ciscover 0 : another in the desert, They 
found out one another in the mountains of 
Wales.—-David Lioyd was deeply versed in 
the Welsh language, and composed some of 
the most elegant and beautiful poetry that 
has appeared in that tongue. He spoke and 
wrote the Envlish language. His knowledge 
Of the ancient languages extended to Hebrew, 
Hie read French and Italian with facility. 
He played with skill on the violing and was 
dexterous at most of the manly exercises, 
During the last year of his life he is under. 
siood to have gone through a course of ma- 
thematical study, and died on the 14th of 
February, 1779.<-Justice would not be dune 
to his character without recording his encoue 
ragement of learning and ingenuity in young 
men. For a short time he undertook the 
instruction of youth for the sake, principaliy, 
of educating his brother, the late Rev. Pos « 
humus Lloyd, of Coventry, and his kinsman, 
the late Rev. Samuel Thomas, of Dublin. 
Of his other pupiis, noone is just now within 
recollection, except the late Rev. Doctor 
Lloyd, of Lynn, who, as master of the Free 
School at that place, educated most of the 
gentlemen of the north part of Norfolk. 
Many others, ministers and laymen, in the 
church and out of the church, were encou- 
raged by him in the pursuit of learning. 
Some of them, in Wales and England, are 
now living. Many more are gathered to 
their fathers. Ali of them respected and 
loved him, and the survivors now continue 
to prociaim his excelléncies. Some who have 
only heard him, and some who have even 
only seen him, mentionthe Circumstance as a 
sort of epoch in their lives. Whether or- 
thodox, or heterodox, they count it no small 
honour to have had any knowledge of David 
Lloyd. His religious sentiments were what 
were called heretical, in his days. He might 


-be termed an Arian, and an Arminian.—t 


pass over the scenes of his illness and death, 
which can never be obliterated from my me- 
mory. They were of a nature so grand and 
impressing, as to be calculated to aftect a less 
interested and a less youthful heart.--Ac his 
funeral was assembied a voluntary aggregate 
of respectful mourners, seldom caceeded on 
any occasion. Two thousand individuas 
were, it is computed, present without ner 
tution, many of whom were On horse . : 
The road Jeaging over the yrery ~ “es 
church where he was to be buried, with pe 
ancestors, shewed one line of poocesinen ™ 
two miles, and exhibited a sight tral _ 

and affecting. Such lamentation os a 
seldom known. It has scarcely a e . . 
this day. Sermoasy and liymims, se — 
spread over the southerm halt of the pi 


eas ; sed tor gaay wo tbs. 
eipality, and. ceased Bot ’ Whee 
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When his cofia was brought to view, on the 
Tate occasion of the burial of his widow, in 
the same grave, wonder was first expressed 
at the freshness of the black cloth and plates; 
and then a scene more uncommon ensued, 
The yoo people that numerously attended, 
cot off pieces of the cloth, and conveyed 
them home as relics, deciaring, that they 
would preserve them tothe end or life.—-Mrs, 
Livy ’s eldest sister was married to the vicar 
ef the parish, in which Liwynrhydowen 
chapel is situated, who held under the head 
of jesus’ college, Oxford. He was a man of 
learning, and had enjoyed a college educa- 
tion. His principles were strait, as to all 
ancient establishments in church and state. 
As the Bangorian controversy happened near 
the time of his collegiate studies, he had 
taken a decided turn against the Hodleyan 
doctrines. He lived to be the father of the 
diocese of St. David, and to see the days of 
Horsley. Yet, though supported by the in- 
fluence of his son, Admiral John Thomas, no 
advancement in the church was accorded to 
kim, which so congenial a spirit might na- 
turally have expected. The prelate contented 
himself with leaning on his arm in public, 
and calling him ‘*father.” When the 
Jearned priest became the brother-in-law of 
the more learned sectary, cefliciating in his 
own parish, he displayed some of his sacer- 
dotul acrimony and distance, which, how- 
ever, soon subsided. ‘The vicar was not an 
@conamist. Certain accommodations were, 
at times, convenient. ‘The title of Re- 
verend, at first denied, was, after a spirived 
Claim, conceced without protest. And it was 
the declaration of D. L. to him, who had 
frequent contests respecting tythes, é&c. 
** Mir. T——, if you would live peaceably 
with your parishioners, } would love you as 
abiother."——Mr and Mrs. Lloyd were gene- 
rous and charitable, often beyond the bounds 
of precence. ‘The former never took, on an 
averzge, Cwelty pounds a year trom his con- 
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gregation, which, and more, he expenies i, 

. . owes 1A 
acts of hiberality. Mrs. Lioyd was ever rex 
to part from her last shilling, Ap emg 
province might have concealed them fic 
the world. But the virtues of the one in 
the transcendent attcinments of the ates 
superadded to every virtue, will render them 
long the subjects of remembrance in they 
neighbourhood 3 while tie world, as it js 
called, will not remain entirely ignorant of 
their merits. The records of history and 
biography can scarcely shew a man, $9 cir. 
cumstanced, or circumstanced in any way, 
who has deserved a higher reputation for x. 
quirements, learning, various accomplisc. 
ments, and usefulness, than David Lio, 
It cannot be decided which is most worthy y 
admiration, his obsure situation or his emis 
nent attainments.—ILf the writer feels it no 
small honor to be descended trom such pa. 
rents, if he coniesses that he thinks thar, 
‘6 take them for all in all, he shall not look 
upon their like again,” he hopes to be ex. 
cused, and even looks for sympathy, If he has 
spoken of them in the language of panegyi, 
he has only to plead the commanding a- 
cendancy of filial affection and reverence, 
He can, however, sincerely deciarey that he 
has spoRen ** the truth and nothing but the 
truth,” to the best of his knowiedge and te- 
lief, He knows that he has not been able 
to speak, * a!l the trath,” which might have 
been told with advantage and improvement. 
He has received abundant pleasure in recol- 
lection, and wishes that he may have cya 
veyed some to his readers also. He has likt 
wise much pleasure in the anticipation oat 
reunion with those whose memory he shat 
never fail tu revere. To survey excellence, 
is delightrul and improving. The expectae 
tion uf continued converse with ‘he vene- 
rable dead, is transporting. O p @c!uivid 
Diem, &c. &c, C. LL. 

High; ate. 
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NORTIUMEFREAND AND DURUAM. 
N the turenooa of Monday, the 25th ult. 
a Creactul accident took place at Felling, 
Gaieshead, ia the mine belonging to 
C.J. Branding, esq, When nearly the whole 
ei the workmen were Leluw, (the second set 
huving gone down before the first had come 
‘P) & seob.s piast ef Lycrogen gas took 


Neat 


place, and set the mine on fire, forcing v? * 
volume of smuke that darkened the ait 
cousiderable distance, and scattered an on 
mense quantity of small ceal from the _ 
shaft. In this calamity, 93 meu — Y 
perished. The mine was obliged to nis “ 
up on the following Saturday, 1B O oh 
catinguish the fixe, ‘The few wen % 
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pyppened to be working in a distant part of 
the colliery, to which the fury of the explo- 
sion did not reach. The number of widows 
und children left destitute by this event, is 
verw considerable. A subscription has been 
yt on foot for their support; and a general 

an for the relief of such pitmen and their 
fymilies as may in future suffer from similar 
xcigents, is at present in contemplation 
among the coal owners. 

Married.] At Newcastle, Mr. G. Wilkin- 
son, to Miss Clark, both of Newcastle. — 
Mr. Robert Storey, of Whitburn, to the 
widow of the late Mr. Carr, of Ferlin North 
Fielde-Mr. Nicholas Selkirk, surgeon, to 
Miss Walker, eldest daughter of Mr, G. W. 
all of High Felling. At the same time was 
christened, the . bride’s sister, being the 
voungest of thirteen, and the eleventh girl. 
=Mr. William Charlton, of Wall Mills, to 
Miss Adah, daughter of Mr. Nixon, of 
Bromhaugh.eCaptain Alexander Innes, 
R.N, to Ann, fifth daughter of the late 
Nathaniel Ellison, of Newcastle. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. D. Young, to 
Margaret, third daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Sanderson, esq.e=Mr. Joseph Gratham, 
to Miss Mary Hutchinson, both of Bishop- 
wearmouth. 

Mr. Jonn Rowe, master mariner, to Miss 
Mary Newton, of Sunderland. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Hodgson, of South 
Shields, to Miss Moor, of Sunderland. 

AtFelton, Mr. William Curry, of Harton, 
tothe only daughter of the late Mr. Robert 
Gray, of Old Feiton. 

Mr. Thomas Forster, to the daughter of 
Mr. Henry Taylor, merchant, all of Shil- 
bottle, 

Mr. T. Todd, of Shiney-row, to Miss Ann 
Burrell, of Chester-le-street. 

Died.| At Newcastle, Mr. A. E. Whin- 
field, surgeonm——The wife of Mr. Mitchin- 
onmln Dockwray-square, the mother of 
Mr. Ralph Shipley, ship-owner, —Mrs. 


a Clark, of New Pandon-streez, 
sec 105, Ps 


At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. William Hodg- 


fn, surgeon, 53. 

a Pwizell, Mr. George Taylor, aged 67, 
‘other of the late Mr. William T. of 
Beamish. 


a Mickleton, Mr. Richard Blackiston, 


Louisa, daughter of the late Authony 
“FY, sq. of Newbottle. 


parks, €q. ship-owner.=wAged 57, the wife 
hn Thomas Curtis, supervisor.—Mr. 
roe Orwin, master mariner. 

* ae Shields, Mr. Robert Common. 
——* jsMes Watson, 73.—-Mr. Robinson 
br mariner. s ‘ 
he aatlington, Mrs. Alice Turner, 103. 
ny stony Mr. Thomas Pattinson, mer- 

At Swaly 
ell, Mr. Georce Russel, 73 
ussel, 75. 
Moxtary Mac. No, 22 ‘ ' 
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Major Ralph Bates, late of the 98th regi 
ment, aged 35, second son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Bates, of Whalton, after a lingering 
lilness brought on by the hardships suffered 
during 21 years spent inthe service of his 
Country in every quarter of the globe. 

_Atthe Vouze, near Haydon-bridge, Mr, 
Henry Robson, 84. 
Tn Berwick, Mrs. Ferguson, widow, 58. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 


A rule has been obtained by Mr. Brongham, 
for a Mandamus, to ascertain if the fustiees 
of Cumberland have authority to fix the 
wages of operative weavers, instead of doing 
something for the petitioners. 

Married.| Mr. ‘Thomas Gibson, of Bird’s 
Park, to Miss Elizabeth Atkinson, of Old 
Field, near Kendal. 

Mr. Robert Scott, of Old Hutton, to Miss 
Ruth Addison, of New Hutton. 

Mr. Joseph Scott, of Old Hutton, to Miss 
Wadeson, of the same place. 

At Witherslack, Mr James Otley, to Miss 
Susanna Rowlandson, of Lindale. 

At Carlisle, Mr. William Gregson, to Miss 
Catherine Morley. 

At Alston, Mr. Ralph Windlass, to Miss 
Mary Walton, both of Alston.—Mr. Jackson 
Wandless, to Miss Mary Russel!, both of 
Alston. 

Mr. Anthony Dixon, to Miss Elizabeth 
Hadwen. 

Mr. Thomas Garth, to Miss Agness Ford. 

At Penrith, Mr. John Green, to Mrs. 
Sarah ‘Todd, of Eamont Bridge.—Mr. W. 
Narrison, of Dacre, to Miss Ann Gill, of 
Penrith.—-Mr. John Clementson, to Mise 
Sarah Harrison. 

At Greystock, near Penrith, Mr. John 
Parker, of Penruddock, to Miss Sarah Simp- 
son, of Penrith. 

At Houghtoo-le-springy Mr. John Ferens, 
drapery of Kendal, to Miss M. Jackson, 
youngest daughter of Mr. James J. of West 
Kainton, 

- At Workington, Captain R. Pearson, to 
Miss Seweil.—-Captain Johnstone, to Misa 
Bushby. 

Mr. Robert Wilkinson, of Botchergate, 
azed 73, to Miss Mary Bailey, aged SU. 

” At Dalston, Captain Joshua Treacy, R.N. 
to Mary, second daugliter of John Tate, 34+ 
tm Hill. 
> bos William Skelton, of Fosterfauld, to 
Miss Wood. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. John Scott, to oe 
Sarah Atkins.—Mr. Jolia Nowlin, to Miss 
Hannah Witty.—-Mr. John payers Mise 
Elizabeth Britton.—Mr. Michael M*Vay, to 
Miss Bridget M‘Vay.— Mr. John eemngg b- 
of Workington, to Miss Mary Dyer, o 

rhs fr. Tohn Bennett, to Miss 
Whitchaven.——Mr. jo 


Fisher. 
ey Carlisle, the Rev. J. Stabe, sous 
third daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lax’, re- 
bendary of Carlisle. — Mr. J. Carruthers, 


: wman, of Casiisle. 
Stanwix, to Miss ~ E Nr 
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Mr. Thomas Mitchell, of Bampton, to 
Miss Mary Rowland, of Workington. 

At Wigton, Mr. Russ ll, brewer, of 
Whitehaven, to Miss Johnson, daughter of 
John J. of Wigton. 

Diei.] At Kendal, Mr. D. Swainson, 76. 
we Mr. J. Claxton, surgeon.—Mr. S. Boul- 
ton, 88 —John Swale, esq. 52.—Mr. Ed- 
ward Pierpoint, 78.—Mr. Gerard Huck, of 
Hich Burrowbridge. 

Mrs S Dacre, second daughter of the !ate 
J. A. Deesq. of Kirklington Hall. 

At Keswick, Mr. Martin Dickinson, 82. 

At Whitehaven, Mrs. Esther Wilson, 
widow, 86 - \irs. Rell, widow, 75. 

At Mallerstang, much respected, Mr. 
Robert Fothergill, 69.—Ir. Elias Pollard, 
65. 

At Carlisle, Mrs. Scott, 81.—.Mary Arm- 
strong, Widow, 83—-Mary, wife of Mr. 

mes Bethman, 64.—Joseph, son of the 
late Mr. Joseph Rebinson, English-street. 

At Peniith, Mrs. Mary Jetterson, 61. 
Mr. William Workman, 58. 

At Workington, Mrs. Crago, 88. 

Mr. {ohn Danson, of Prescot, 76. 

Mr. Roger Moser, of Rydal, near Amble- 
side, 73. 

\: Dodding Green, the Rev. Mr, Ban- 
nister, 66. 

At Saltcoats, Mr. J. Robinson, 84. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The arms-stealing depredations have not 
wet subsided in the neighbourhood of Hud- 
cersfield; but no cutrages of a more serious 
nature have lately been committed. 

Some idermay be formed, (says the editor of 
the Leeds Afercrsy.) of the present situation of 
trade from the rollowing circumstance :— 
An advertisement for a clerk, inserted in our 
list paper, has produced Que Hundred Appli- 

Marricd.] At Leeds, Mr. Wiseman, to 
Miss Hick —-Mr Brooke, to Miss Lister ame 
Mr. Frederick Feerne, of Highgate, to Sarah, 
youngest daughter or the late John Elam, 
esq. of Leeds —Mr. William Hargrave, of 
Leeds, to Miss Howson, of Moovr-Aileton. 
o— james Holdtorth, esq. of Leeds, to Mary, 
the only daughter of Thomes Dempsey, esq. 
Toxteth Park. 

Mr. john Procter, to Mrs. Peonet, both 
of Pudsey. ‘Their united ages amcunted to 
3-h? years. 

‘the Rev. Thomas Sutton, Vicar of Shef- 
ficla, and Jate Fellow of Worcester Colleve, 
Oxtoid, to Miss Roberts, only daughter of the 
late Mr. John R. of Leavy Greave. 

At ‘York, Captain Walker, of the 4th 
North-York Local Militia, to Miss Vivers, 
Of Loncon. 

At Skipton, Mr. Preston, solicitor, to 
Janc, the youngest daughter of Mr. George 
Baynes. 

At Huddersfield, Mr. William Taylor, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. James Swift, 
micrchant, all of Huddersfield. 


Yorkshire. 
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At Wakefield, Mr. Thomas Atkinson, of 
Bradley Mills, to Miss Batiye, dauchte: .: 
the late R. B. esq. of Finn:y-Hall, Alam 
bury. 

At Otley, John Smith, esq. attorneys 
law, to Miss Robinsen, both of that rid ‘a 

Mr. Samue! Farrsr, youngest son of Mr. 
F. merchant, of Magson-House, near Hal:. 
fax, to Miss Shires, daughter of Mr. S. ee 
grand-daughter ot Thoaas Atkinson, 
Eshton, near Gargrave, in Craven. 

; At Kirkby Wharie, Mr. J. Taylor, of 
York, merchant, te Miss Cou'son, daughter 
of the jate M. M.C esq. of Milford Hall, 

At Hull, Mr. W. Walmsley, solicitor, to 
Miss Fanny French Mr. ‘I, Holderness, 
to Miss Rose, daughter of the late Mr. H. 
R .—fLie¢utenant W. W. Darling, of the ma 
rines, to Eliza, only daugiter of Thomas 
Waitham, esq. of Bull.—Mr. J. Robinson, 
~ Miss Eliza Bealby, second daughter of 
Mr. W. B. 

Died.} At Pocklington, in his 32d year, 
in Dazley, esq. 

At York, Mrs. Wailes, relict of Mr. 
Wiiliem W. esq. of Northallerton, $1.— 
George Townend, esq. of the Wakefield 
Bank.—Mr. 1, Castell, 56. 

At Swillington-House, near Leeds, aged 
13, Frederica, second daughter of John Low- 
ther, esq. AM. P. 

Aged 88, Mr. Timothy Burnell, of Rib- 
ston, nair Wetheroy, father of Mr. Abraham 
B. of Leeds, 

Mr. Henry Tunstall, of Gargrave, near 
Skipton. 

Mr. William Holdsworth, of Rotherham, 
attorney at law. : 

The Rev. Charles Plumptre, rector of 
Haughton. 

At Hull, aged 79, the Rev. John Bever- 
ley, late minister of the Unitarian chapel, 
in Bowlalley-iane. For upwards of forty 
years, this excellent man, whose conduct, 
durizg the whole of that period, did honour 
to his religion, discharged the important 
duties of that station. Q 

At Cottingham, J. Rickard, esq. 83. 

John Holliday, of Milshay, near Leeds, 
aged 100. He has left 6 children, 57 gran¢- 
children, 150 great grand-children, and 1 
great great grand-child. Upwards o! 100 of 
his children and grand children attended bis 
funeral. The ages of himself and children 
ran thus:—-Jobn, (the deceased) 100, bis 
daughter Mary 70, !homas 66, Beene 
William 60, John 53, Samuel 50. ow 
462. ; 

Edward Cleaver, esq. of Nunnington, near 
Malton, late a banker in Leeds, 72- 

Brammali Dyson, esq. of Birkby — 
near Hudcersfield, Lieutenant-coleoe! ip the 
Upper Agbridge Local Militia, 47. 

Mr. Edmund Eastwood, of Slaithwaitts 
near Huddersfield.——This gentleman re of 
intimate friend of the late Mr. Horsfall, 
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cired the fatal shots upon Crossland Moor, 
ie was thrown from his horse near the place 
where the assass.nation tOOK piace, and Cone 
cderably hurt. Indifferent to his own injury 
se ran on foot to Huddersfield, to procure 
wenical assistance for his friend, and on his 
wrytn he again mounted his horse and re- 
ngired to Huddersfe!d a second time, for a 
wooly of medicine, when he was azain 
eyrown from his horse at the corner of the 
church yard in that place, and so much in- 
iored by his repeated accidents and arduous 
eyertigns as to occasion a complaint in the 
men, Which terminated in his death. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Othe deluded beings who were tried at 
lanaster, under the special commission, for 
ating &c. eight, including one woman, were 
| &for execution and suffered on June the 13th. 

The magnificent portico in front of the 
Town-hall, at Liverpool, is completed; and, 
it gives an air of great grandeur and richness 
ty the facate of that noble edifice. The por- 
tico rises to the full height of the building, 
and is surmounted with a pediment. The 
pillars of the colonade which supports the en- 
tolature, are each of one entire stone, like 
those in the inside of the New Exchange, and 
hwea very fine appearance. 

Married | John Parker Verety, esq. to 
Miss Ann Cross 

Anthony Molyneux, esq. eldest son of T. 
M.esq of Newsham-nouse, near Liverpool, 
to Frances, daughter of John Biayds, esq. of 
Vulton, near Leegs. 

At Liverpool, Mr. Charles Wright, to Miss 
os _W. King, to Miss Elien 
“aitioeeMr., William Scurrah, of Carlisle, 
~ Miss Hannah Maxwell, of Liverpool.— 
ur. George Highfield, to Mrs. Cragg.— 
George Samuel Parsons, esq. lieutenant, in 
‘e Navy, to Miss Catherine Guiball, of 
ptom-street —Mr. Michael Ashcroft, of 
*ink-hally to. Mrs. Hemingway, of Walton 
*reck—-Mr. David Brown, to Miss Banks, 
ouy daughter of the late Mr. B. of Holt.— 


rei? 


. 


Rc} or » 7 “ 
2rd Dawson, yun. esq. to Miss Anne, el-_ 


est daughter of the late William Perkin, esq. 
At Manchester, Mr. Alexander Heyworth, 
Miss Warhurst, both of that place.—Mr. 
sr Shuttleworth, to Miss Cardwell. 

Ps eae \\ rigley, of Almonbury, mer- 
| . i, aaten Ann Biacked, of Ardwick.— 
monet, esq. of Ballimore, to Miss 
“orl Ann Smith, eldese daughter of the 
“Z Pan. bes Summer-castle, Lancashire, 
Prt. Mir. Johnson, of Lancaster, 
| Me J to Miss Mary Weich, ot Eilel. 
Pr. Harrison Allen, to Miss Ann 

“*'<Xy Doth Of Hawes. 

Lancaster, Mr, Benjamin Simpson, to 
} ™ ee Wiliam Lancaster, to 
Ma Joseph M‘Keand, of 
Rete as. o to Miss Docker, of Ballshaw- 

Pi Near Bolton, 
ion Davis, of Bolton-le-Moors, 

» to Miss Ellen Green, of Preston. 





William Nowall, esq. of Hare-hill, near 
Rochdale, to Mildred Victoria, eldest ‘au , 
ter to Mr. T. Hanson, York. —— 

At Wigan, Mr. Richard Frirbrother, tg 
Miss Ward, &: ughter of the late John War 
esq. both of the above place, _ 

Died.) Mrs. J pson, 79, relict of Mr. T. 
J. of Burrow, near Lancaster. 

Mr. Hugh Mitchell, 74, of Lancaster. ae 
Mrs. Mary \ addiiove, of Lancaster, 09. 

At Manchester, Mr. Lindely. wife ot M-. | 
L. teacher of the new-system of writip <i 
Mrs. Ormrod, widow of Mir. 0. O. 0} > i 
Chester-Nirs. Gouthwaite, wife of Mr, 
G. merchant, Rodney-street. 

At Wigan, Mrs. Mawasley wife of Mr. T. 
M. assessor of taxes for that istrict, 

At Preston, Mr. Thomas Smith, 76.—The 
Rev. Mr. Whitehead, 

At Whiston, John Lees, esq Ol. 

At Liverpuol, Mrs. Eliz. Rogerson, young- 
est daughter of the late Peter Atherton, e q. 
—Mr. T. Brown, attorney, 57.—Miss Ann 
Davies, Fox street —Mr. Joseph Joseph.—In 
Great George’s-square, Joseph Fletcher, esq. 
59.——Mr. Edward Pierpoint, 78. ; 

At Ambleside, 2. Louisa Ann, wile of J. 
W. Lewes, esq. and only daughter of Joha 
Clark Langmead, esq. of Plymouth. 

Nine men aod a women were lately killed 
by an explosion of yas in a coal mine at Orreil, 
near Wigan. 

CHESHIRE. 

A Cheshire farmer writes to the editor of 
the Maccicstield Paper, that trom his expert- 
ments on a lime-stone rocky soil, by laying 
out at the rate of 10/. an acre in manuiing 
with LIME, he is able to obtain two white 
crops toilowing 

At the late trials at Chester, sixteen of th 
rioters received sentence of death, two « 
whom were executed, on the loth; eight we: 
ordered tu be transported for seven years. 
Great precautions were taken oa the day of 
execution, under the apprelienston Of a Glse 
turvance: eich man of the North Lincola 
Militia had eighteen rounds of ba.l-cartricges. 

Married.}] At Stock port, the Rev. 1. Clowes, 
to Margaiet, third daughter of tne Rev. C. 
Prescot, rector of Stockport. 

At Tarporley, Mr. S. Wainwaring, surgeons 
to Fanny, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Okell, of 
the same place. : 

Died.] Mr. samuel Beckett, 74, formerly of 
Miaclewich, where he practised aS a surgson 
for the long period of nearly Mily years, Sarlhs 
which time he never experienced aday > sk &- 
ness. His death was occasioned by n.otiica- 
tion in his left foot; ans, whatis very singular, 


jis father and grandtather died of 4 siintiat 


on n 


complaint. _ ¥ 

TL. Whitby, esq. Ov» of Eccle 

Chester, principal agent Co karl er 

The Kev. Thomas Whintteld, soa vt 
late Rev. J. W. of Chester. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
There is now living, at Tadsington, 4 P 
eis $y. 
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584 Nottingham—Lincoln. 


son of the name of Alice Buckley, in the 106th 
year of her age, her eye-sight being so guod 
that she is able to thread a common sewing- 
needle, without the use of spectacles; her 
hearing is rather imperfect. ‘This person had 
never any particular illness in her lite; she 
married at the age of twenty five years; her 
eldest daughter is in her eightieth year, and 
her youngest son (with whom she now lives) 
isin his sixty-cighth year. The above person’s 
mother lived to the age of 108 years. 

Marr:ed.| At Barlow, Mr. John Elliot, of 
Grislow-house, to Miss B. Shaw, only daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. J. S. of Lane-End, near 
Chesterficld. 

Mr. Porter, to Miss Alice Stubbings, both 
of Derby. 

At Etwell, F. D. Astley, esq. of Dukinfield. 
lodge, to Miss Susan Fysche Palmer,of Ickwell. 

Mr. Jomes Gaskill, to Miss Sarah Rooth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. J. R. of Chesterfield. 

Mr. Godwin, surgeon, of Derby, to Miss 
Batkin, of Egginton. 

Died.] Joseph Bembridge, 83, of Brailsford, 
who had filled the office of parish-clerk there 
upwards of fifty years. 

Lady Wilmot, wife of Sir R. W. bart. of 
Chaddesden, near Derby. : 

Mr. Gill, ot Chesterfield. He was amusing 
himself on the bowling-green, apparently ia 
full health, when he suddenly dropt down and 
expired. 

Mr. Thomas Hattersley, of Ridgway, near 
Eckington. 

At Chesterfield, Mr. John Inman, 68. 

Mr. Francis Moore, son of the late Mr. F. 
M. of Chesterfield. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A stupid anonymous paper which the public 
have seen with sentiments of ridicule and con- 
tewpt, liberally placarded throughout London, 
has, it seems, been sent to ali the editors of 
the provincial Papers. It is entitled: ‘*Obser- 
vations on the Use of Machines; by an Old 
Workman, who began with earning eighteen 
perce a-crv, but has brought up a family of 
seven children, and is now independent, though 
he never was a master.” The editor of the 
Nottingham Review, however, appears to be 
the only person who has inserted it, and he 
has so done, for the purpose of giving the 
author a severe and merited castigation! 
Amongst many pointed observations, this com- 
mentator expresses his regret that there should 
be any men weak enough to suppose that the 
English people are, at this period, fools and 
1c10tsy for on none others can the ** Old Work- 
Man's” farrago make any impression. 

Marvicd.| Mr. Draper, ot Gotham, to Mrs. 
Trueberry, of Bingham. 

At Papplewick, Mr. W. Hornbuckle, of Lei- 
cester, to Miss E. Webster, of the former place. 

At Whatton, Mr. W. Wheatley, of that 
place, to Miss P. Willders, daughter of the 
late Mr. Wm. W. of Holbeach-marsh. 


At Harlaxtony Mr. George Woodroffe, to 
Miss Luty. 





[uly 1, 


Mr. Sargent, of Nottingham _— 
ton, of Trowell Moor. oem, © Mig New. 
Died.| Mrs. Lewis, 60, wif, , 
cote my we ot Me WL, 
Mr. Innocent, of Nottingham, 
At Old Radford, Mr. Harrison, 

At Kirklington-hall, Carolin 
wife of Sy Pe i hag mati, the 

Mrs, Elizabeth Housley, 70, wi 
W. H. of Smalley. oe ae Oh 

At Bakewell, Mrs. Heathcoate, wife of M;. 
T. H. of that place. 

Mrs. Partridge, relict of the late Mr, Pp, of 
Nottingham, apothecary. 

Mr. Thomas Weston, 81, of Nottingham, 
In the former part of his life he served bis 
country jn the German wars, and was in seve. 
ral engagements. He has lett a widow, aged 
eighty-three, to whom he had been married 
sixty-two years. 

At Forest-house, Mr. W. Brewitt, 45, 

At Langar, near Bingham, ata very advanced 
agey Mrs, Hall, relict of John Hall, esq. who 
Was many years steward to the noble and gil- 
Jant Earl Howe. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The late storms have been severely felt 
in Lincolnshire, where much property has 
been destroyed ; and, several boys who were 
employed in agriculture, killed by the light- 
ning. 

A gold coin of the reign of Edward III. 
called a Rose Noble, (6s. 8d.) was lately 
found by Mr. Botterili, of the Dolphin, in 
Boston,~in a garden belonging to him ia 
Mainridge. It is in a high state of preser- 
vation, having on one side the following in- 
scription, ¢¢ Edward, Dei Gra. Rex. Ang!.” 
and on the other, “ Exaltibitur in Gloria.” 

Marrid.| At Long Sutton, Mr. H. C. 
Boulden, (nephew of Timothy Forster, ¢s4;) 
to Miss Robinson, of Long Sutton. 

At Crowland Abbey, Mr. T. Bates, o! 
Whaplode, to Miss Mary Ashbury, of Crow- 
land. 

At Silk Willoughby, Mr. B. Newmar, 
jun. ot Nottingham, to Ann, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Edward Robinson, of the 
former place. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Evison, upwards of 50 years 
gardener at the Hotel at Skegness, aged %}- 
wards of 70, to the widow Ellis, aged 4 
She has been married three times within the 
last ten years. Her first husband was about 
72, the second 75. 

Dicd.} At Swineshead, Mrs. Sarah Mears, 
late of Boston, 31. 

Mr. Benjamin Laine, son of - late Mr. 

ohn L. surgeon, of Spilsby, 63._ 

J Miss ae. daughter of William C. esy, 
of Scremby, 22. +9 

Chace Peat, gent. of St- —_— 
Stamtord-Bason, formerly proprietor and pl 
ter of the Stamiord Mercury. 62 

At Gosberton, John Boocock, gent sact 

At Bondy, Lincolnshire, at 29 adv 
age, —— Goultgn, esq. of that pa | 
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Mrs. Cooke, wife of Mr. H, C, of Little 
Creeping: . 
oy Watson, of East Kirkby, 72. 

Mrs. Patchitt, relict of the late Samuel 
P. gent. of Scupholme, 66. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

A meeting of the frame-work knitters of 
this Shire, was lately held at the Exchange, 
toconsider, in pursuance of a recommenda- 
tion of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the Bill about to be brought in for 
the better regulation of the hosiery trade. 
Some discussion took place, in the course of 
which a Mr. Gardiner made the following 
striking remarks:e=** Gentlemen,” (said he) 
“what you now propose will not remedy 
the grievances you complain ofthe disease 
js too deeply seated to be affected by such 
meaus. The cause of your calamities is the 
war: give us a peace, and the means of 
trading with the peaceable inhabitants of the 
world, and our manufactures will flourish 
agiinyeewe shall not be disputing about pec- 
cadilloes, whether the stocking is narrowed 
or widened according to rule. Let us unite, 
and petition Parliament to grant us a peace, 
and that will be an effectual remedy for 
all the evils the country is now suffering 
under.” 

A threatening letter, signed ** N. Ludd,” 
was lately received by Henry Wood, hosier, 
of Leicester, acquainting him that *¢ orders 
had been issued for his being shot on or be- 
fore the 20th inst. and begging him to settle 
his worldly affairs.” A reward of 4001. was 
offtred for the discovery of the author, in 
consequence of which he was impeached, and 
is In Custody, 

Married.} Mr. Symonds, of Ullesthorpe, 
to Miss Ann Walker, of Frolesworth. 

At Loughborough, Mr. William Launder, 
to Miss Cumberland, of Loughborough Park. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Captain Kergress, 
French prisoner on parole at that places 
ta. Kirkland, only daughter of Mr. 


_Died.] At* Loughborough, Mrs. Cotton, 
‘ister to the Rev. Robert Hall,” of Leicester. 
At an advanced age, Henry Cropper, esq. 
rmerly an eminent attorney. 
Mr. W. Smith, of Lutterworth, 77. 
At Leicester, Mrs. Catharine Bruce, relict 
o: Mr, Joseph B. 
Mr. Evatt, of Higham-on-the-Hill. 
. William Astle, gent. of Leicester, 
Pe math Luffenham, Rutland, of an apo- 
of m~ ity Elizabeth Anne, second daughter 
ta late Middleton Troilope, esq. and 
‘Ster of Sir. John T. bart. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
icings have taken place in the 
a7 ce the understanding that the 
"Sin Council are to be set aside. 
= erie.) Mr. J. Chambers, winnowing 
* Grilling machine manufacturer, Wolver- 


Great rejo 
Potteries, sin 





hampton, to Miss E. Ril f Etti 

near Bilston. mci ens 
At Lichfield, Mr. James Webb, maltst 

to Miss Ann Brown, J Hademore. - 


Died. Mr. Joseph Smith, of Rushall Mill, 
near Walsall, 60. 


At Walsall, Mrs. Green, relict of William 
G. gent. 84. 

At Basford, near Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
James Bent, M. D. 70. 

Mr. Thomas Careless, of Walsall. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

It has been proved at the Bar of the House 
of Commons, that the town of Birmingham 
alone has lost by the interruption of the 
American trade, the receipt of 1,200,0901. 
per annum 3; four-fifths of which were paid 
to the workmen for labour, the raw material 
costing only one-fifth of the total sum. 

Married.| At Birmingham, Mr. R. Jones, 
of Birmingham, to Anne, second daughter of 
Robert Roberts, esq. of Dolserey Ucha, Me- 
rionethshire, 

Mr. Archer, of Flecknoe, in this county, 
to Miss Martha Adkins, of Thorpe-Mande- 
ville Grounds, Northamptonshire, - 

At Grendon, Mr. Samuel Rathbone, to 
Miss Ann Cope, both of Grendon. 

Mr. John Grafton, of Lapworth, to Miss 
Storer, of Ridware, Staffordshire. 

Died.] John Morgan, etq. of Coughton, 
near Alcester. 

At Birmingham, Mr. John Ingram, of 
Church-street.—Mr. Joseph Townsend, for- 
merly of Newhall-street.—Sarah Cotterill 5 
and in the 67th year of his age, her father, 
Mr. Clement C. of the Square —Mr. Dawes, 
of Snow-hill.—Mrs. Muntoa, of Lichfield- 
street.—-Soon after the interment of his 
eldest brother, Robert Blair, the youngest 
son of Mr. D, B. of St. Paui’s-square. 

Mr. Samuel Clive, of Washwood Heath, 
oe” Coventry, immediately after she had 
retired to rest, Mrs. Yardly, 85.—In his 
67th year, most deservedly regretted, Mr. 
Matthew Payne, an eminent solicitor.——Mr. 
james Smith.—Mr. Billington, of Fleet- 
wa Sutton Coldfield, in her 70th year, 
Mrs. Hacket, relict of Mr. A. H. esq. of 


Maxhull. 
“At the Manwoods, Richard Wright, ¢sq- 


48. 
Mrs. Lloyd, wife of R. L. esq: collector 
of the excise, Coventry. 
Mr. Page, veterinary surgeon, of Broms- 
grove, 
SHROPSHIRE. 
strian School 
The foundation of the Lancastrian 
was laid on the Lith, on the Castle Terraces 
in Shrewsbury. F 
° Monta] ‘at Fdgmoné, Thomas ——- 
esq. to Miss Turner, only daughter o: “ir. 
T. of Cockmere- a 
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Mr. Thomson, to Mrs. Hancox, both of 
Newport. 

At Whitchurch, Mr. Roger Jones, son of 
Mr. wW. J. of Bryn Elny, to Miss Eliza 
Allinson, 

At Madeley, Salop, Mr. Thomas Tyndall, 
attorney at law, of Shrewsbury, to Hannah, 
daughter of Mr. P. H. Witton, of Light- 
moor. 

At Newport, William Dixon, esq. of Li- 
verpool, tu Miss Ann Parsons, daughter of 
Thomas IP. esq. of the former place. 

Dicd | At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Minshull, 
gelict of the late Mr. Thomas M. printer. 

At Prees, Captain Marshall. 

At Whitchurch, Mrs. Jenny Wickstead, 
aunt to W. W. esq. of that place, 77. 

Lady Glynne, of Farmcott, relict of Sir 
S. G. bart. otf Hawarden Castle. 

At Madeley, Miss Purton, daughter of 
Mr. William P. of that piace, 22. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The subscription which was lately begua 
at Worcester, for the relief of the poor, 
amounted ina few days to one thousand two 
hundred and twenty pounas. 

Married.} At 5¢. John’s, near Worcester, 
Mr. Richard Hayling, of Much Cowerne, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of the late Julin 
Homes, esq. of Sutton Granasome. 

Died.} At Worcester, Mr. Sockett, attor- 
ney.— Wiliam Higcinsun, esq of Saitmarse, 
near Bromyard. He died possessed of a very 
considerable property, both in England and 
Wales; though by the late war with Ame- 
sica, he was deprived of an estate in that 
country of two thousand pounds a year. 

hr. James Mailea, of Dudley. 

At Kidderminster, Mr. Abel Humphreys, 
gent. 87. 

Mr. White, sen. of Kempsey, 72. 

Mrs. Ruftford, wife of Mr. R. banker, 
Stourbridge. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Mfarried.| At Letcon, the Rev. William 
Doaiviic, third son of the late Charles D. 
evg. of Santry House, to Miss A. Freeman, 
youngest daughter of J. F. esq. cf Letton, 

At Abbeydore, Mr. William Highiey, to 
Miss C. Barnett, of Grosmount. 

Mr. Hignell, of Compton, to Miss S. Bur- 
roughs, ycungest daughter of Mrs. B. of Hill. 

At Hereford, Mr. William Ravenhill, to 
Miss Watson, both of that city. 

Died | At Lugwardine, Mr. Robert South, 
son of Mr. S. 25. 

Mrs. Elliott, wite of Mr. S. E. of Preston- 
upon- Wye. 

‘the Kev. Weston Bayley, of Wormsley 
Grange. 

At Bridstow, Mrs. Trownsor, relict of 
Mr. T. T. 

At Upper Pool, Charles Cooke, esq. one of 
the aldermen of that Corporation, 78. 

At Wisteston, Thomas Green, esq. late of 
the Hereford militia: he had served in that 
begiment upwards of thirty-tour years. 
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At Putson, Mr. James Jones, 
In Hereford, at a very adv 


; mae anced Mf, 
Bird, relict of William B age, Mor, 


+ €Sq. Of thatcity, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Married. | At Monmouth, Mr. Duberlee 
to Miss Roberts, bovh of thar town. mas 
Died.) At Treliick, at the advanced are 
of ninety-ceven years, Mrs. Powell, m chet 
of the Rev. Ezra P. of that place, who vi 
sessed her faculties to the !ast hour of | er lice 
At Monmouth, Mr. Thomas Calendar, 
attorney-at-law, of that town.—Jn her dist 
year, Miss Frances Freeman, late of Croft... 
Bulla, near that town.—Mis. Evans, wite of 
Mr. Thomas E. Munnow-street. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.] At ‘Yewkesbury, Mr. Matiow, 
of Ledbury, to Miss Wickes, daughter of 
Joseph W. esq. of the former place 

Mr. Robert Ellis, to Miss Sarah. Heath, 
both of Cheltenham. 

Mr. King, of Coiwal!, to Miss Reynolds, 
of Newland. 

Mr. James Ford, of Thornbury, to Miss 
Lydia Thomas. 

Died.} In the Colleze-Green, Mrs. Stan. 
ford, widow of Robert S. esq. of Saitord, 
Warwick. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Charter, of 
Northyate-street, mether of Mr. C. of Giou- 
cester. 

Mr. J. Osbora, of Gloucester, 

Of a rapid consumptios, Mr. J. Lyne, of 
Coomb Ena, 23. 

Mrs Bradley, widow of Mr. B. ; ani Mrs. 
Phillips, relict of Mr. Paillips, of Glow 
cester. 

Mr John Cryer, of Wick, his death was 
occasioned by a faik from nis lors, Of Te 
turning trom Bath. ; 

Mr. Thomas Cox, paper-manutacturer, of 
Huntingford, near Wecton Ui deredge: for 
merly printer and bookseller, of Lewkts 
bury. 

At Ross, at an advanced age, Mrs, 
Brown. ; 

Miss Chamberlayne, eldest daughter ot 
Mr C. of Haresfield. 

Mrs. Judith Pidmarsh, relict of Mr. N. T. 
of Campden, 97. 2 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Bedingfeld, wicow 
of the late Rev. B. B. ot Ditchingham Hall 
Norfolk, and sister to the late Hen. O'ore% 
esg. of Blatherwick Park, near Gloucester. 

Aged 19, C. C. White, eldest son of th 
Rev. C. W. of Mickleton. 

OXFORDSHIRE. : F 
The heads of the University, in granc co” 
srry shall ve 
vocation, have agreed, that no pastry a 
used in the colleges curing the prese’s 
scarcity. 

Married. J. Wells, esq. of Li 
to Miss Lovegrove, eldest daughter o 
L. of Satwell. ; 

Mr. Shrympton, of Great Haseleyy t0 Mes 
Quartermainey of Little Milton. At 


ttle Milto% 
t Mre 
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4: Hinkeey, Mr. William Orpwood, to 
uy. Hastings, buch of Oxtord. 
g* Henley, Mr. Richard Moser, of St. 
ns hill, to Sarah, only daughter of Mr. 
i, jal, ot Henley. ; 

Mr, Tnomas Cheney, printer, of Banbury, 
ty Miss Esther Robbins, of Brackley. 
"y,, Richara Jones, of Heath, to Miss 


lie 


Srett, ° Bicester. 
Miss Lures, of Holywell. ; 

Mr. Wilham Clarke, of Bicester King’s 
to Mrs. Walker, of Biadon. 
Ded.] Mrs. Minchin, ot Northmoor, 62. 
Vir. Graves, of Magdalen college, 66. 
Mr Thomas Gregory, of Bletchington, 29. 
Mrs. Virtue, wife of Mr, V. in St. Giies’s. 
Mr. Robert Miller, ot Waterperry. 
At Wigginton, Matthew Samman, third 
sa of Mr. S. 

Mis. Coates, of Holywell parish, 81. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

There is nuw standing at Creadon, belong- 
ing to Mr. William Cotswell, of that place, 
icean-rick eighteen years old, in the midst 
which grows a fine poplar tree, rising six 
tet above the rovt of the rick. Several 
iks have lately been drawn from the rick, 
the beans of which prove perfectly sound. 

Married. ] At Brill, Mr. Thomas Osborne, 
* Chilton, to Miss Elizabeth Shisley, of 
Ukley. 


i 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

_Acow, belonging to Mr. Cain, of Beaumont- 
ia near Reaburr, cied lately, in consequence 

the impossibility of her rising from the 
un’, occastoned by her being so big with 

ita bute er was Calicd in to open her; and 
sae was found to contain five full-grown calves! 
At Mr. Dioveil’s iate sheep-shearing, at 
“aideny the Merino breeders were much 
“cised to lear, that our of 150 ewes, seasoned 
“the Climate, not One death occurred from 
“summer, 1611, to April i8i2, which 
“cices the Whole lambing season; also, out 
? WW) high cross pugs, and 50 rams of the 
“Te oreed, fed on turnips the whoie winter, 
“tout the assistance ef any dry meat, or 
“iO. Ruused @ stnugle night, not a death took 
lace till March ; and during the dangerous 
*3°0n Of change fram turnips to grass, two 
““e’y aad One ram, in a flock of upwards of 

) pure sfeep, have been the total loss; and 
“id late heck of high crosses the {oss has 
~ " proportionably small, though the season 
“been sowetaud unhealthy. ‘Two carcasses 
~ "ution Were exhibited, which, for their 
: — estonished the neighbouring agriculctu- 
tess ho hed formed an Opiniva that Merines 
——— G Sposed co be fat, 

Married } In Hertfordshire, Chevalic 
_. duet, to Miss Elizabeth Lintott, with 


*'Ufune of 20 0007, 
at ‘ Ofteridea ° . 
sony ottetidge perk, Miss Sophia Lee, 


* daughter of the late W. L. esq. of 


wt eal @ ; oa 
7 Le DiaCee 


been Myr. Fi.’s | 


C. P. Wortham, esq. eldest son of Licut.. 
Col. W. of Aspeden, Herts, to Miss A. Flexe 
Ney, of Littlecourt, in the same county. 

BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] At Bedtorishire, George Grant, 
esq. of Waltham-place, Berks, to Miss Freeth, 
sister of Licut.-Col. FL of the Bedford district, 

NOR THAMITONSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Northampton, as expres. 
Sive of their grief for the loss of Mr. Perceval, 
hung with black the charch of All Saints ia 
that place, voted a monument to be erected 
within it to his memory, and agreed to wear 
mourning for a fortnight. 

Married.| Mr. Jonun Marshall, to Miss 
Arnold, of Kettering. 

At Northampton, the Rev. Edward Watkin, 
to Anna Maria, only daughter of W. Ciiffe, esq. 

Major Thursby, of the 55d regiment, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of the Rev. Euseby 
Isham, of Lansport. 

Died.| At Cosgrove, Mrs. Mary Lowndes, 
76, sister to W. Selby, esq. of Winslow. 

At Braunston, Mr. john Edmonds. 

At Burton. Lattimer, Mrs. Frances Robinson, 
widow, 84. 

The Rev. William Raye, 77, rector of 
Weldon, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND HUNTINGDON, 

The Bishopric of Ely, to which Dr 
Sparkes has just been promoted, is one of the 
most desirable digrities in the establishment, 
being worth 12,0001. peraanum, with 2 palace 
at Ely, and superb mansion in Dover-street. 
A patronage belongs to it of more than 100 
very valuable dignities and benefices. It is 
besides a royal fraachise ; the bishop eacrcises 
jure recalia, baving jurisdiction over ail 
‘causes, criminal and civil. 

Married.| The Rev. James Slade, M.A. 
fellow and tutor of Emanuel College, aud 
rector of Teversham, to Augusta, third 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Law, rector of Wil- 
lingham, and prebeadary ol Carlisle. 

C. Boyce, esq. of Needham Lodze, Elm, 
to Miss Baldrey, of Westhail-Hall, Suftols. 

Dicd.] At Huntingdon, the Rev. Favell 
Hopkins, aged 07. For many years, saon Oe 
propensity to parsimutly, Chats 

ro- 


£3 

7 5 : } , | 
h possessed of consideraiee funded p 
he common ncces- 
vhen walking the 


althoug 
perty, he grudged himseu ¢ 
saries of life; andeiten, % 
streets, exhibited more the appearance ora 
, I r ,) m ‘\ , leo - 
miserable mendicant tham a respectanie Clee 
gyman. 
At Cambridge, aged | 
daughter of P. Middietoa, tare oO! 
aw) ¢ ‘ ) AP aarl an 
esa.—Mr. C. Peat, formeny 4 
4 


91, Hannah, only 
Whitby, 
enuneat 


ocsinter at Stamford. | 
peices 44 ; ae " of 
Of apopiexy, aged Ol, J. Wing, ¢39 ‘ 
: a ‘4 De For more than ou ycars he 
Thorney Abbey. se Duke of Sediord 
had acted as steward to The Vuke OF © . 
‘ ° - anes 4 bridue- 
for his grice’s estate i the Fens of Camtridg ; 
riod the protection 3% 


r - 
shire. During that pe 1 ate 
improvement of this precarious property © 

gt has comspant alichs nh 


Aged 


been the great objzct 
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[July 3; 

Aged 88, Mrs, Henrietta Goddard, relict | Mr. Henry Orman, third son of th R 
of the Rev. Dr. G. late master of Clare-hail, N. O. of Mildenhall, 16. a 

At Castle Camps, the Rev. Fyge Jauncy, Mr. Robert Garrad, of Debenham 84 
nearly 40 years rector of that parish, and like- Mrs. Elisabeth Smith, of Loom'slane 
wise rector of Shelley, Essex. Bury. ~~ 

NORFOLK. At Woodbridge, Mrs. Thomas, 

Married.] Mr. Oxley, merchant, to Miss George T. esq. formerly of Kesorave, 
Henzell, both of Lynn. Miss Catherine Morley, daughter of the 

Mr. T. Coats, of North Lopham, to Mrs. Rev. J. M. of Woodbridge. 

Grant, of South Lopham. Mrs. Bailey, wite of Mr. J. B. ship-builde: 

Mr. Parish, of Denver, to Mrs. Elizabeth of Ipswich. ; 
Stammond. Mrs. Rudland, of Claydon. 

Died.] At Lucham, aged 96, Mrs. Cubitt, Mr. Henry Doughton, of Botesdale, 79. 
relict of John C. gent. of Repps. At Babergh Place, aged 24, Mary Ang 

At West Newton, Mr. John Crafer, late fourth daughter of the late Rev. Mr, Powell, 
of Babingley, 90. rector of Church Lawford 

Mrs. Pope, of Bracondale-hill, 63. Mrs. Beales, relict of Mr. B. Jate of Har. 

Mr. Henry Hawke, of Yarmouth, 74. grove Hall, 84. 

At Norwich, Joseph Gill, gent. merchant, In the 2ist year of her age, after a long 
and one of the aldermen of the borough of and lingering illness, Mrs. Vaux, wile of Mr. 
Thetford, 65.—Mrs. Catherine Kirby. George V. surgeon, of Ipswich. Her blame. 
Mr. Isaac Pell, nearly 70 years an inhabitant less conversation, her unaffected piety, her 
of St. Paul’s, Norwich. peaceful but early close, would be perhaps 

At Lyng, Mrs. High, late of East Tudden- best and most emphatically described by the 
ham, 88. following exquisite passage from Young: 


_— Mr. E. Dyson, formerly of ce Party, bright, transient, chaste as morning 


relict of 


' dew 
. — Robert Parr, rector of Heig- op, sparkled, was exbel’d, and west 
am, . %, 7? 
Mr. Wm. Botwright, of St. George’s Col- : wrvaiien ; see 
gate, 77. And in these precious memorials, ‘so great 


Mr. John Fuller, of Feltwell. to the surviving friend,” she, being dead, yet 
Aged 77, the Rev, I. Kerrich, of Ban- speaketh. 
ham, of which parish he had been 40 years 
rector, and 50 years vicar of Tinenham, both 
in Norfolk. 


ESSEX. 

Married.] At South Weald, R. Heatley, of 

Shenfield Place, jun. esq. to Georgiana, only 
SUFFOLK. daughter of the late G. Davis, esq, of Ja 

A notice having been given for a meeting ™alca. 
at Stowmarket a = address to the Re Mr. S. Dean, of St. Osyth, to Miss S, Heck- 
gent on the assassination of Mr. Perceval, an ford, of Great Bentley. 
article, signed ** 4 Suffolk Freebolder,” was At Coopershall, the Rev. J. —— 
inserted in the county papers previous tothe Ff Ree to Mary, eldest daughter - e 
metting, animadverting on the public con- a ho . Swaine, rector of Streatham, 
duct of the late premier, and calling on the ‘@™Oricge- ; ' , 
voters to add to Se address sudlealiciee of The Rev, J. Morrison, of Stebbing, to Miss 
their abhorrence of Mr. Perceval’s system, Sadler, of the same place. . Flige 
and to request him to put an end to corrup- William Rust, ig” of Fonches, ” Holt- 
tion and abuses. beth, only daughter — Edward Holy 

Married.] At Buxhall, the Rev. M. J. cake, esq. of Moreton Bagot. ; 
Brunwin, d Bradwell, to Miss Tweed, os Mr. J. Mansfield, of Waltham — 
daughter of the late T. T. esq. of Stoke. Mr. T. M. of Ongar Park Hall, . i ne 

Mr. John Worlledge, of Ingham, to Miss 49 Abrey, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 4. 


Adams, daughter of the late Wm. A. gent. of Chelmsford. 


. ; Miss 

Great Barton, Mr, J. Joslin, of Stebbing Park, to : 

Mr. R. Smith, of London, to Miss Mary —— anenee of Mr. F. of Moor Hai 
Adams, second daughter of Mr. S. Adam: tie Daraheid. 

ag aughter of Mr. S. Adams, of Died.] J. Bennington, ¢sq. of Stratford 


Mr. Linstead, to Miss Burrows, daughter 8'OVes 72. of 
of Capt. B. both of Woodbridge. , . Miss Mary Hanbury, eldest daughtcs 


Mr. John Cordy, of Worlingworth, to Charles H. esq. of Halsted. dwell 
Hester, daughter of Mr. L. Thane of Mr. M. Andrews, of Down-ball, 
Norwich. senior captain of the East Essex — 

At Debenham, Mr. M. Stewart, surgeon in KENT. . 
the navy, to Miss Wharrie, daughter of the A controversy is still goin 


g on in Kents 
late PR. W. esq. respecting the building of 


a new goelj 


; ° — _—— tec 
Died.\ Mrs. Brome, relict of the Rev. R. though, in proof of its necessitys anges 


that the rooms both of the 5 ie 


. 


B. of Ipswich, 75, dewelly 
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: are cruelly crowded, and all sorts 
Bidewell from a murderer to the father of 
legitimate child, are confined in the same 
iy! is only one, and that very small, 
veo which they have been obliged to put 
ute prisorers 3 and in the Bridewell there 
pe seventeen women in a small room, from 

ight feet square. 
we number of twenty-four pounders 
tive been landed from the ordnance vessels, 
st the East end of the Royal Military Canal, 
which is to be put in a most formidable state 

f defence. ; 
Fron the proceedings at a late meeting 
of the subscribers to the Canterbury Canal, 
it appears that the idea of an harbour upon 
the extended plan at first proposed, is aban- 
doned, and the estimated expence of the 
yndertaking is now about one-hundred thou- 
und pounds, 

Marred.| At Bridge, Mr. William Noble, 
of Littlebourne, to Miss Folwell, of Bridge. 

At Nonnington, Henry Gipps, esq. of 
Norton-court, to Emma, eldest daughter of 
John Plumptre, esq. of Predville. 

At Margate, Mr. Henry Boys, of Mail- 
mains, one of the sons of John Boys, esq. of 
Betshanger, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
Eiward Boys, esq of Salmstone Grange. 
— ye Higham, of Hythe, to Mrs. 
yner, of Elham. 

At Thanington, Mr. Stephen Pym, to Miss 
Mary Mears, both of Chilham. 

Mr. John Smith, to Miss Mary Martin, 
both of Deal. 

At Ash, Mr. James Hudson, of Newing- 
ton, to Miss Becker, of Guilton. 

Died.} Miss Sarah Butterworth, of 
ro Powell, widow of Mr, 
At Ashford, the Rev. Charles Stoddard, 
master of the Grammar School of that place, 
aad rector and vicar of Newchurch. 

;, At Hadlow, John Carnell, esq. in his 80th 
tar, 

At Petham, Mr. Thomas Potts, 76. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Edward May, 20. 

At Nonington, Mrs. Rigdea. 

At Barham, Mrs. Mary Wilkins, 89. 

“ rare James Dyson, esq. 

t.\. Morgan, candidate for the repre- 
ee of the town of Sandwich in Parlia- 
pees, by whose death the independent in- 
res that place is disengaged. 

Wa ardres, Mr. George Noble. 

liam Kingsford, esq. of Barton-mills, 

q 
Rear Canterbury, 64. 

Mr, Beer, of Nackington, 84. 

Died SURREY, 

- ~ At Chertsey, in the flower of his 

» Mr. Martin Smarr, perhaps the acutest 
fammar ‘ 
debted § lan of the presenc age. He was in- 

tl or the rudiments of his education to 

me exander Crombie, now of Greenwich, 
a the tellow-pupil of the well-knowa 


and am; 
—" Mr. Philip Mallet. Never did 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 298, 


pupil do greater credit to the lessons of his 
instructor. He was, however, early and 
suddenly cut off from the further benefits of 
education, by the misfortunes in trade of hig 
father. Resolute not to bea burthen to his 
friends, he at this time became a private 
soldier in a regiment of militia. Shortly 
after, he was raised to the rank of a corporal, 
While he was thus circumstanced, he made 
himself known to a person of some eminence 
in literature, by a series of letters he ade 
dressed to him, discussing with the utmost 
Minuteness and ingenuity, a multitude of 
grammatical points. At the peace of Amiens, 
his regiment was disbanded; and, coming to 
London, Mr. Smart found some immediate 
resource in the employment of corrector of 
the press for the printers, for which office 
he was eminently qualified. He is kaown 
to the literary world, as the translator of an 
elegant edition of Gil Blas. Asa reader for 
the press, he has for several years past done 
credit to the office of Mr. Hamilton, at Weys 
bridge ; and among works, which are deeply 
indebted to his acumen for their reputation 
and accuracy, may be named the edition of 
the Bible, to which some notes have been 
added by Mr. Hewlett. We may notice 
further, that the Monthly Magazine has been 
enriched at different times with many phi- 
lological and critical papers of Mr. Smart, 
which may be recognized under the signa- 
ture of 2. 
SUSSEX. 

Married.} The Rev. Mr. Bridger, of Bat- 
tle, to Miss J. Weller, youngest daughter of 
Mr. W. W. of the same place. 

Died.] At Southgate, R. White, esq. 

The Rev. W. Penfold, rector of Feering 
and Preston. 

Mrs. Durrant, wife of Mr. T, D. of Sale- 
hurst, 32. 

HAMPSHIRE. ; 

Married.] At Winchester, C. Goring, esq. 
of Wiston Park, to Miss Mary Ballard, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. B. of Winchestes- 


College. 
The Rev. J. G. Bedford, of Avington, to 


Miss Smith, daughter of George S, esq. of the 


Dock-yard, Portsmouth. . 
. f esa esq. of Basingstoke, to Miss 


Showell, of Oxford-street. 
Died.] The Rev. Edward Salter, domestic 
chaplain to his royal highness the late Duke 
of Gloucester, canon residentiary of ets 
ter, a prebendary of York, and rector © 
Stralfieldsay and Stratfield Turgis, in this 


ty. 
“ar Millbrook, the Rev. W. Harvest, many 


years rector of that parish. 
WIL TSHIRE,. 

Married | G. J. Knesler, €89. of oe 
Hall, to Frances Mary, we daughter of 3. 
5 loucester-place. 
ohnson, esq. of Gloucester-piace i” 

At Great Durnford, Mr. Blake, to Mas 


sat sles. 
Smiin, bach of See It 


eet 
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J. T. Thring, esq. solicitor, of Warminster, 
to Harriet, eldest caughter of J. Walker, esq. 
l.te of Bampton. 

Died.] At Winterborne Dantsey, aged 80, 
T. Barnes, esq. This gentleman, by great 
knowledge and attention in agriculture, ac- 
quired a large fortune, and retired many years 
since from business with unsullied reputation. 

Mrs. Blake, wife of Mr. Samuel B. of Sa- 
lisbury. 

At Millbrook, the Rev. Wm. Harvest, up- 
wards of 40 years rector of that parish. 

Samuel Orr, esq. of Brickworth House, 
Whiteparish. - 

At Devizes, John Neate, esq. many years a 
respectable inhabitant of that borough. 

At Southgate, R. White, esq. 90. 

Mr. Richens, many years resident at Knowle 
farm, 69. 

RENKSHIRE. 

The Reading Mercury says, ** There is, 
within two miles of this town, a young wo- 
man, who has lived during the last three 
years without meat, bread, or any solid arti- 
cles of food. She subsists entirely on a little 
wine and milk. It is remarkable that she 
throws up every day a large quantity of 
blood. She is unable to move, having long 
lest every particle of flesh; but she appears 
nearly in the samie situation as she was three 
years ayo.” 

Married.) At Henney, Mr. J. G. Collins, 
to Miss Anne Gregory. 

Mr. William Strange, to Christian Ann, 
eldest daughter of John Tomkins, esq. bank- 
er, Abingden. 

Died.| AtCavenham, Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. Webster, esq. of that place. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

We observe that a judicious correspondent 
writes to the editor of that sespectable paper, 
the Bath Herald, very properly reprehending 
the ridiculous custom of those wlio place oak 
boughs in their hats, and against their houses, 
on the 29th of May, to celebrate the escape 
of the most profligate monarch that perhaps 
ever sat on the British throne. It is incon- 
ceivable (says the writer) what irreparable 
injuries are annually committed among the 
oak treeson the L9th of May. The stock of 
that valuable material on which our security 
so much depends, is thus greatly checked in 
its growth. He calls upon the people of En- 
gland ta discourage their servants {rom so ab- 
surd a practice, 

Married.\ At Bath, N. Reid, esq. to Ann, 
eldest daughter of R. Boddan, esq. late gover. 
nor of Bombay.—Richard Jones, esq. of Poul- 
stone, to Maria, fifth daughter of the late 
Semuel Brandram, esq. of Lee Grove, Kent. 
—The Rev, G. A. Baker, bart. to Sophia, 
daughter of Peter Sherston, esq. of Stobury- 
nill.—-Major Waller, to Mrs. Moore, of 
Por:land-piace, 

_At Bristol, Mr. Hail, eldest son of Mr. H. 
e) Rivers-sireet, to Miss Anne Ford, prand- 
tevghtcro: the late Maas. F, of the Vincy-1is 
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—Clement P. Coles, esq. at Stockland Pr; 

tol, to Miss Mary Pain, second duvghter o 
Mr. S. P. of Coombe Sycenham, net 
—The Rev. R. Govett, vicar of Staines th 
Miss Sarah Romaire, youngest daughrer r 
the Rev. Dr. R. of Reading.—Mr. s.. f 
Cary, of Bristol, attorney-at law, to [), 
second daughter of Mr. Hickes, Somersr 
street.——The Rev. D. Hughes, rector of fy. 
glishcombe, to Miss Sarah Hughes, younvest 
daughter of Mr. T. H. of Haycombe, 

At Hide, R. Palk, esq. of Ashburton, late 
captain in the South Devon Militia, to Mix 
Mary Carrington, youngest daughter of the 
Rev, W. H.C. vicar of that parish 

C. D. Mathias, esq. of Weils, to Mary. 
daughter of the late Bethall, esq. of 
Wellow, 

The Rev. C. Mordaunt, jun. to the youry. 
est daughter of the late J. Sparrow, eso. of 
Boorton. ; 

Mr. Henry Stuckey, of Preston, to Mix 
Ann Barnes, of Shepton Mallet. 

Died.) At Bath, aged 81, Mis. Wingrove, 
mother-in-law of Mr. G. W. ot Walcot-street. 
—Emily, only daughter of —— Croft, esq. of 
Belmont —In Phiiip-street, Mr Handley.— 
In the Abbey Green, Mr Wigens.—At his 
house in Brock-street, Mark Pring!e, esg. of 
Clifton, North Britain.—John M:Lean, eso 
of Inverscadle —Matthew Siephenson, esy, 
late of Sawbridge.—In Claverton-street, 
aged 7G, Mrs. Lucy Parsons, widow of Mr. 
R. P. the first pastor of the Dissenting Cos- 
gregation in Somerset.—In St. James’s square, 
George Ormsby, esq.—In Miles’s buildings, 
Mrs. Burrows.—Frances Elizabeth, wi'e of 
Capt. Huson, and eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Baker, of Marksbury. 

At Wolverton, Mr. Robert Moger, bro 
ther of Mr. M. of Union-street. ; 

The lady of F. B. Reaston, esq. ony 
daughter of Samuel Dodington, esq. of Hor- 
sington. 

At Clifton, aged 71, Mrs. Stuckey; and 
two days since, aged 46, Miss Stuckey, let 
daughter.—Harriet, eidest daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Ekins, dean of Salisoury. 

At Bristol, Mr. B Jacobs, attorney, 79 

Mr. Edward Slade, of Temple Combe; 
and his brother Robert, soon after being 
measured for mourning, was taken i ane 
died also. 

At Bridgewater, Mr. Robert Lush. - 

At Welis, Mrs. Elizabeth Lancaster, -*+ 

Mrs. J. $. Chapman, of Blackford, Wess 
more. ? ‘fe of Mr. 

In her 29th year, Elizabeth, w! ' 
Thomas Charles, of Frome, and youngs 
daughter of Mr. T. Hollway , of Chilcomple 

DORSETSHIREs ” 

An agricultural nobleman, in the ~« . 
of the county of Dorset, has supplied t aed 
sideratum in husbandry, of preser¥ "8 we 
Lhe method is, to plough the ee ad 
up, at the commencement of the sve! fxte 

: . he sur’ 
Winter; and to replace them on | eal 











1312] 
wiy in the spring, by running the furrow 
back, and rolling. 

"yarried.] At Blandford, Mr. R. Everett, 
» Shastony to Miss Ann Lowsey, eldest 
ayahter of Mr. J. T. of the former place 
Mic aickman, to Miss Ann Charmbury, both 
of that place. ; 

Ar Seaton, John Mallason, esq of Sidmouth, 
1 Miss Silk, or the former place, 

" Ded.| Mr. Samuel Vowell, of Sherborne, 
eotainin the Dorset local militia, 

‘atthe Isle of Wight, Lieut.-colonel Kent, 
native of Exeter. 

M. Juha Atweil, of North Petherton, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married ] At Stonehouse, C. Harrison, 
esq. t0 Celestina Biaxton, niece to Admiral 
Thornorough. 

|. M. Woolcombe, esq. of Ashbury, to 
Auna Eleanor, eldest daughter of the late Ad- 
miiai Sir ‘T. Louis, bart of Cadewell; also 
the Rev. H. Woolcombe, to Jane Francis, se- 
cond daughter of the late Admiral Sir T. L, 


Ded.} At Stoke, Mrs. Pellowe, wife of 


Capt. P. RN. 
At Totnes, Mr. John Hannaford, by a 
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severe fit of the epilepsy, whose superior 
Virtues and abilities wili ever be regretted by 
all who knew him. His manners, through 
life, Were as eccentric and uncommon, as his 
disposition was amiabie and benevolent >and, 
though he had been but little known in the 
world of letters, from a natural reservedness 
which he could -carcely overcome, yet there 
Were stiong anticipations to suppose he would 
have veen a valuable acguisition, had not the 
rapacious hand of Death too untimely taken 
him away. After having cultivated, with 
unremitting ardour, the sciences of muithe- 
Matics and astronomy, from his youth, to «l- 
most the day of his death, he fell a victim to 
intense study, on June 8, aged 22. 
WALES. 

A new Westleyan chapel was lately 
Opened at Neath. 

Married.) ®. J. Neville, esq. of Llanelly, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of the late W. Yal- 
den, esq of Looington. 

Mr. James Jones, of Trevaldee, to Mrs. 
Bigham, of Trecasrle. 

Died.| The Rev. Thomas James, of Bre- 
con. 
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In the Praciice of a Physician, in Westminster ; from the 20th of Muy to the 
20th of June, 1812. 
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the case of ascites recorded in this report occurred ina boy only seven years old. 
comen was distended as much as it appeared cap 
and almost pellucid. He was extremely emaciated, 
From his puny eppearance and debilitated conaition the 
any eflectual reliet, although I have seen it succeed very W 
Face meets being to aiminish the quantity of fluid con ve 
, ea. i directed him to have a large dose of scammony 
"23 and also to taxe cigitalis, calomel, and opium, 


} 


this p! 


‘an tor nearly three weeks, without any further re 
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Tussis cum Dyspnea .....--- ee0e----2 
Plenrodyne... 2.22. eeeee--ceeeecece | 
Hoemoptoe .... weceseee eens ecereeee 2 
Haematemesis . .-.- +--+ ceeecceeseee 1 
Palpitatio .... .--- cece eee cece eens 2 
Dyspepsia woes cee eee eeeseeeeeeee 
Gastrodynia....- ---+e-eeee sees eens 2 
IcteruS ccccccoc cece ccccecsccecces 

Diarrhea cece cccccces coe cceccces 
Ascites cece ccc cces 2-04 cence ooee 
Colica wo cease Soeees Cees eeet arscece 
Calculus... 2 -o0e eee we cee es eecces 
Gravel ecesc-coeescetersesrescees 
Taeniac. ocoe coca ecto ccece core esse 
AscarideS .--- cece enescesesteeeces 
Menorrhagia ..------e-e+ eres crete 
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The ab. 
able of admitting ; and the skin seemed thin, 
and troubled with a constant diarrhea, 
operation of tapping did not promise 
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were all infants, or at least childrerf not passed the second year. The three first 
are sufficiently obvious, and require no interpreter. But the latter complaints are s 
very obscure, and demand more than common attention to discriminate their peculi 
ter, and ascertain the remote as well as the exciting causes. We often see an inta 
stance, with a hot skin, quick pulse, and flushed cheek ; having restless nights, re 
tenance, and screaming occasionally very passionately, as if in extreme pain ; and, upon ming 
examination, we shall find all these symptoms consequent upon a depraved state of the en. 
tary canal, which may be effectually removed by a few doses of suitable purgatives. Vous 
mothers are apt to be alarmed at these symptoms; but more experienced nurses, in general, wil] 
refer them to the true cause, the child being stuffed with improper food. A most skilful Vee 
terinary surgeon has recently written upon the foot of the horse, and refers most of the mala. 
dies of that animal to the barbarous and uanatural mode in which that animal is usually shod: 
and I have no hesitation in referring most of the ailinevts, except the usucl epidemics, which 
beset infants and young children, to the abuse of the somach. The infa:t has scarcely for. 
saken the breast of its parent, and that blang nutritious fluid which Nature so admirably pre. 
pares for the delicate organ into which it immediately passes, tnan servants, puests,—aye, 
even the parents themselves, unwittingly, it is to be presumed, conspire aya.nst the welj. 
being of the poor child, by giving it all the good thin.s, contectionary, tarts, sugar plumbs, 
é&c. &c. that they can actually cram down. As if, trom the moment of weaning, an entire 
change had taken place in the anatomical structure of the digestive organs. Ii the diet of 
infants, from birth to the time they commence their a-b-c, were properly regulated, more 
children would be saved from the sexton than it is likely there will be rogues trom the hang. 
man, by the improved system of popular education, though, from its beneficial tendency, doubt. 
less the number will be great. 
Leicester-square, Fune 24, 1812. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
THE following table of the weight and value of several of the provincial tokens, which at 
present form a large part of the silver circulation, has been drawn up by Mr. Nort!, of the 
Assay Office, York, from the assays made by him: 





s. d. waleee s. d. us 

The Bank dollar of 5 6 5s. 6d. | Newark - - 1 0 0s. 94d 
Ditto of - - 3 0 2 114 | Sheffield - - 1 0 0 103 
The Gloucester - 2 6 1 104 | Shaftsbury - - 10 0 8 
Newcastle - - 2 6 2 2% | London ( Warren’s) 1 0 0 of 
Hull - - - 1 6 1 1% | Bristol - - 1 O 0 9 
Ships, Colonies, and Coim- Bridlington - - 10 0 8 
merce - - 1 6 1 12 |Derby  - ‘ 1 0 0 i 
Doncaster + - 1 O © 92 | Lincoln « - 1 0 0 9 
Leeds - - = 10 0 101 | Gainsborough - 1 0 0 = 
Newcastle, by Robertson 1 0 0 10% | Charing Cross, London 1 O 0 6 
Newcastle, by Kelty 1 Oo 0 10 Stamp Office e « 3G 0 8 
Yok - + - 10 010 |Bradford - - 10 0 % 
Lincolnshire - 1 0 0 81 | Fozely = - ° 1 0 0 8 
Whitby - - 10 010 | York " . 0 6 0 4 
West Riding - - 1 0 O 93 | Britannia - - O 6 0 4% 
Scarborough - - 10 0 94 | Hull - ° - 0 6 0 4 
Stockton . - 1 0 0 93 | Derby o - - 0O 6 0 9 


In pursuance of the arrangement made between the East India Company and the county 
of Cornwall, in 1789, there has been sold at the several factories in India and at China, 1 
twenty-two years, the total quantity of 16,659 tons of British tin, for 1,599, 2001. The 
average being 756 tons; and the average sale price 841. per ton. Yet the quantity of tia 
annually imported into Canton only amounts to about 1800 tons 3 the Cornish proprietors 
propose therefore to insist that the company shall take of them 1200 toms per anaum, . 
twenty per cent. under the average of the London price. 

The Petition of the City of London, relative to the India trade and Company's Charters 
states, ‘*that, although the quantity of tonnage appropriated by the East India Company © 
the private traders of the United Kingdom (independent of the usual allowance to their o 
officers) has, during the last six years, amounted to 63,000 tons, it is ascertained that, _ 
quanuty, 16,250 tons only have been employed, of which 7,000 tons have consisted of #! i 
and beer, leaving a surplus of little more than 9,000 tons, or 1,500 tons annually, for 
kinds of stores and British manufactures. ioe 

‘* That the €xpectation entertained by several branches of the manufacturing intere 
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throughout the country of the great benefits likely to result to them from an — 
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appears erroneous and delusive, infsmuch as it is incant 
nce of the last six years, that the market of J 
ding the consumption of British manufactures beyond 
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udia is altogether incapa. 
the present demand. 


7 mani of sugar imported into, and exported from, Great Britain, in each of th 

= the 5th of January, 1810, 1811, and 1812. ‘ ¢ years 
en IMPORTED. Crt. eiidienenid. aie 
910 °° ° ~ . 4,001,198} 1810 . . 7 : sane 
ae. | a 
we °°. ° - 5,917,545] 1818 -« . . . poten 


The number of commercial licences granted during the last ten years, distinguishing the 
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1902 e - 68 1806 - - 1,620 | 1809 - e 15,996 
903 + ° 866 | 1807 + - 2,606 | 1810 - - 18,386 
pl C«A AD | BOB 4910] 1812s 7,602 
1803 . ° 791 
Nominal or Current Value of Exports, between 1805 and 1811. 

’ | Ireland, aa | 

: Continent |Guernsey,, , , United /jAmerica & | 
Years. | of Europe.| Jersey, Asia. Africa. States, {West Indies TOTAL. 
and Man. | 

a a a £ £ £ 

| 1805 + |20,435,940'6,400,365,3,111,748 1,156,955)11,446,939| 8,557,186)51,109,134 
| 1806 - |17,547,243|5,813,650) 3,259,834) 1,655,042) 12,%695551 11,887,561)53,028,881 
1907 - |15,420,514{7,032,27 413,555,392 | 1,022,745) 12,097 942 11,553,796'50,482,661 
1808 - |13,983,125}7,971,694/3,718,813) 820,194 5,302,866 18,173,056 49,96 2,744 
| 1809 - |27,190,337\7,565,599\2,990,440, 976,879] 7,160,768 19,833,694 66,017,712 
1810 - |24,224,567|5,765,464|3,117,075, 695,913)11,217,685, 17,683,707 6z,702,409 
1811 - |18,557,204|7,210,699|5,065,971) 409,075 1,874,917) 12,843,754 43,959,620 
ei . oa * - - r 
Annual 
‘average 
i 17,801,232|6,413,428)3,308,991 1,978,248! 12,163,811 10,599,514 51,540,224 
i ¢ ’ 
| ending | 
| 1807. 
{Annual 
average 
ot four . a “ 3 angina cow onel 
|years, 7”,202983,808)7 ,128,364) 3,222,575 725,015] 6,464,059 17,133,553) 55,057,3 
| ending | 
1811. 














Numper of Vessecs, with their Tannage, and the Number of Men and Boys, from 
and to all Parts of the World, between 1806 and 1811. 


} —~ , 


| FOREIGN. | TOTAL. | 








_ 





| BRITISH. 


t 
| 








Tons. | Men. | Ships. Tons. | Men. 
612,800 31,5464 15,002) 2,095,212 120,309! 
680, 144°32,488 15,500 Veasaeal 9.057 
1808,11,30511.311,966| 82,617]1,926| 283,657 15,54013,231 1,92 >,02> ng 
1809 12,656,1,539,575| 95,796}4,922| 759,287 38,28° congener be ste 
1810 13,557 | 1,609,088) 102,90 6,87 6,1,176,245 60, 094920, 4535) 2,7 89,091 102," 
1811 12,908 1,522,692) 94,74055,216 


Tens. Men, |Sbips. 


1806 12,110/1,482,412| 88,96313,792 
1807 |11,213)1,456,667! 84,997]4,087 


Years. Ships. 
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=| - 2ogc S 3119 9Q) 
1806 12,239 1,485,725] 94,51 . co age eon 
1807 11,428 1,424,103 89,7 2053 846) 631,910 34 ,4lt oe 1011.634,406,103,272 
1808, 11,917 1,572,261, 89,601]1,892, 282,145,15,67 Moonen a so p70, 
1809 12,499 1,531,154 102,593] 1,530 \ 699,750 3729p ne ns en gs 


3 24,14 16 4.498597 60,87 0J19,751 2,762,547 168.585 
etbeenenprgr ce ict ) 37,262 16,1242,%05, 985 1 
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The sum to he expended by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
ter, is $.584,4771 17s. 53d. : 

The 3 per ceint. reduced on the 28th were 553, the 4 per cents. 71z, and 
$ premium. 

Fine gold rose one shilling per ounce on the 28th ultimo, and one Shilling more on 1) 
Gth instant. Present price at the London refiners, fine gold Sl. 9s. fine silver 73. O'g 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Co.’s, Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill. Grand fune 
tion Canal shaves fetch 225]. per share —Kennet and Avon, ¢6!. ditto, —Eist indie Dok 
1181, per cent.—London dock stock, 1131. ditto. West India d.tto, 1521, ditto, ie 


» 10 the curren Guay 


the omniam a: 
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INCE the !ast Botanical Report, No. 304 and 305 of the Botanical Magazine have 2ppeared 
the contents of which we shall briefly run over. a 
ALOE sapenoria, var. (2) minor; the Jesser or common sorp-aloe : very properly a double 
plate to allow cf a diminished outline of the whole plant ‘The specific name seems to have 
been suggested frum the spots in the leaves, which give them somewhat the reseinblance of 
some kinds of party-coloured soap. 

ScILLa nomscripta, var. incarnata. A variety, according to Mr. Ker, and of Miller before 
him, of the common English harebells; though Linnzeus had raised itintoa distinct incarnata spe- 
cies under the name of Hyacinthus cermuxs,misled probably by Clusius’s zccount of another p'ant, 
the Scilla campanulatay to which he had inadvertently added a figure of this plant. It hap- 
pened trom this mistake that Scilla camfarulata, though well known to the Bauhins, and all 
the botan'sts of that day, was not to be found in the writings of Linnaus or his followers, 
till the publication of Aiton’s Hortus Kewensis, when it fisst reecived the name of 
campenu'ata. From this we gather that Hyacinthus cernuus, which, with some authors, is 
put tor S. ron scrizta, (nutans of Dr. Smith,) with others, for S. campanulata is to be expunged 
a'together. 

Pitcairnia integrifolia; a new species, next to angustifelia, introduced from the West Indies 
by the late Lady Amelia Hume. 

Gnipia imlerbis; so called by Mr. Dryander in the new edition of the Hortus Kewens's, 
figured in the Botanist’s Repository, where it is erroneously called simplex, the name is 
derived from the circumstance of the eight squamulz or nectaries being without any 
putescence. Wendland mistook this species for pinifolia, and that again for radiata. The 
introductica of a non-descript species into a botanic garden, where those before described 
happen to be unknown, frequently leads to these mistakes, from botanists hastily conclucing 
that the new plant must be one of them. We hope to see radiata and pinifolia figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, which will put an end to these errors. 

DenTaria diphylla. This species of toothwort is called pepper-root by the inhabitants 
of the mountains of Pensylvania, where it is indigenuus, and is used as a condiment instead 
ut pepper or mustard. From the Botanic garden in Sloane-street. : 

PHY TEUMA cordata; supposed by Dr. Sims tobe Villars’s plant, but totally distinct from Ni- 
gre, to which species cordata is referred by Willdenow. ‘The plant was raised from seeds and 
received from Siberia by Mr. Loddiges.. , 

Pancratium amanum. The species of Pancratium seem to be involved in considerable 
perplexity, which Mr. Ker has, as we think, successfully unravelled. The plant here given 
is supposed to be the amaenum of Salisbury, taken up by Willdenow, excluding the synonyms 
from facquin and Commelin, which belong to caridum, as does also P. fragans, of the new 
edition of Hortus Kewensis. 

Seinta brevifolia; Hyacinthus brevifolius of Thunberg and Willdenow: native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced by Messis. Lee and Kennedy. It is observed 
to come near to Hyacinthus corymbcsus of Thunberg, given in the Magazine under the name 
of Massonia, but which Mr. Ker now reduces to Scilla. The author has given 29 
amended generic character of Massonia, and we think it would not have been amiss 
it he had dune the same for Scilla, instead of sending us to examine no less than five 
numbers scattered through ditlerent volumes, especiaily as it has generally been the custom 
in the Botanical Magazine, very unnecessarily indeed, to re peat the generic character under 
every species. ; 

ALLtUM cepa, (var &) Thetree-onion. This is commonly called in the gatders cmaaen? 
with which however it has nothing todo: Mr. Kerr supposes it to be a mere enter 
variety of the common onion; there are, however, two circumstances mentioned here whic 
leave some doubt in our minds with regard to it; first, that this variety is certainly = 
pial, whereas the arher is biennial enly 3 secondly, it is said to be propagated, not “ag 
the culbs picduced at the top of the stalk, but Jikewise by offsets from the 500t. 
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rst perhaps May be accounted for from its not producing see’s, the maturing of which 
veerys the life of many plants that will otherwise continue years. But it has always beea 


destro} , : , ' 
remarked that the onion never produces offsetts, whence it had its name of unio, and by cor- 


notion onion. 
. : + . . ? . bd e e 
Laurus Diospyrus and Laurus gemcusata, two nearly allied North-American deci. 


juous Bays, the first is supposed to be the melissefilia of Walter. They are both low 
shrubs growing in watery ground, in North Carolina; introduced by the late Mr. Fraser. 

seetas globiflora; an undescribed species of Septas, of which, however, it does not possess 
the character of having seven stamens, and is not distinguishable in this respect from Crase 
gala; but, being evidently of the same genus with Septas capensis, Dr. Sims prefers keeping it 
distinct from Crassula, a genus already overgrown. From Mr. Knight's Exotic Nursery, Little 
Chelsea. - 

Begonia evarsiana. This is perhaps the most beautiful species of Begonia that our collec- 
sons are as yet graced with, and, being readily propagated by cuttings, will soon be very com- 
mon, It was first published in the Botanist’s Repository, and its specific name given it ia 
honour of Mr. Evans, of the Lndia-House, who spares no expences to collect rare and beautiful 
pants, toenrich his collection in the Commercial-road, Stepney. It appears to be cultivated 
in China, and is said in the Repository to have been first discovered by Mr. Evans's collector, 
growing in the clefts of rucks, in the island of Pulo-penang, in the East Indies; it is more 
probable however that he found it in a state of cultivation in the gardens of some of the Chi- 
nese settlers on the island, Indeed it was known in the royal collection at Kew some years 
prior to this supposed discovery. 

We have also another number of the Borantst’s RePosrTory, containing, 

CymniDiUM andersonii; supposed to be an undescribed species, a very shewy tall plant, 
with large yellow flowers, from the valuable collection of T. Evans, esq. of the East India- 
House. Mr. Andrews, in a note, appears to be very angry at a former Botanical Report, 
in which we were tempted to ridicule some very curious blunders ia the prior Number of the 
Repository. Had the mentioning the Cape of Good Hope instead of Cape Francois been the 
only mistake, we should have simply corrected the error, and have considered it as a mere 
slip of the pen, though the author seemed to have some idea that the place was at a great 
cistance, as it is not very usual to call the going to the nearest market *§ travelling ;”’ but 
here occurred such an assemblage of blunders in so short a space, that we could not withstand 
the temptation of enlivening our dry Report with a little jocularity. We must acknowleige 
however that, setting aside a little ill-humuur, Mr. Andrews tells his facetious stories with a 
much better grace. ; 

We can assure him, by the bye, and the whole tenor of our Reports will confirm our as" 
sertion, that we have never wished to lessen the sale of his valuable work ; but, on the con- 
trary have, on all occasions, endeavoured to promote it, as we shall continue to do; thoug’ 
we Cannot consent tu piss over his blunders, without sometimes setting him right) Could 
we persuade him to confine himself to his proper sphere, as a botanical draftsman, and toem- 
ploy amore able pen to write his letter-press, we are convinced that the sale of his work would 
be increased, and his own reputation, as an author, suffer nought. m rT 

XerantHEMUM humile. Introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, by Mr. Niven. he 
author has added a good practical direction, which we shall transcribe as applicable to the 
preservation of many plants. §¢* It requires, when watered, (which should pero wwe a ig 
be thoroughly wetted, as partial watering is 4 general destroyer of plants. by su a ng b 2 
mosphere to exhale the humidity, before it has half penetrated to the bottom By “a 1 
Fepeated wetting, rots the upper part, and leaves the roots below to starve for W 


Water.” 
CORREA speciosa} a very elegant species of a New Holland shrub, named in honor of M. 


Correa a . . . . P is 
; » 2celevrated Portuguese botanist, now resident In aris. mia . 
iN ; hi ower in 30 
GvarHarium eximum. A well known plant, but which does not readily 
brsat perfection as the one from which this drawing was taken. 
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THE wheats just getting into bloom, are described in the Reports from most amp had 

Country as looking particularly well. The continued winds and ona osen and an 

an unfavorable effect, on the contrary, the rains have been benencia to he ¢ “ed a alee 

early harvest is expected. The crops appear large and bulky, tne wheat - —_ ~~ oo 
best soils, and very litile laid. Beans and pease, and all other crops, said ta De Bours 


excepted, which are in many parts bad. sa 
Hay harvest, near London, is about half completed, mF, p makin 
“ell Dieserved. The clovers and artificial grasses, geucraily, cicher 
6 . ; ° : 

4tted, No want of hands, Potatoe 


large, and the greater part 
gy upon the provid, 
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Potatoe planting nearly finished, and the largest extent of ground planted throughout the 
gsland, it is supposed, ever before known. ‘Turnip sowing not yet finished; the dri!l but 
Fietle practised for turnips in the south-eastern counties. Hops in a promising states no 
defect reported. Same of the seed crops. A large breadth of cole-seed in Essex, The frei 
bas suffered materially from cold and blighting winds, but the cherries most of all, beins 
in miny parts, entirely cut off in the bloom. The fallows work well. b 

The stock of old wheat in the country, universally said to be at a very low ebb, and jy 
well known to have been spared by a variety of substitutes and admixtures in the bread, more 
especially in the metropolis, in which potatoes have supplied a considerable share, Ver; 
great want, inthe course of the next two months, is expected by persons of the best informa. 
tion. Wool has rather a brisker sale, but the stock in the growers’ hands still very large. 

Cattle of all descriptions, fat and lean, excessive dear; lambs scarce. Cows 
at ahigh price. Store pigs form an exception, being still lower in price. 

Smithfield: Beef 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d.—-Mutton 5s. 6d. to 6s.—=Veal 6s, to 8s.—-Lam 65, to 
@s.—Pork 5s. 4d. to 7s. 4d.—-Bacon 6s. 8d.—Irish ditto 5s. 6d. to 6s.<—Skins 20s. to 60s... 
Fat 4s. 81.—Oil.Cake 16]. 16s. per thousand.—Potatoes 81. per ton. ; New ditto, no regular 

e. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 82s. to 160s.—Barley 56s. to 69s —=-Oats 48s. to 62s,—The 


quartern loaf 19$d.—Hay 31. 15s. to 6l. per load.—Clover do. 41. 10s. to 71. 10s.—-Stray 
ZI. 16s. to SI. 15s. 


—— 
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Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of May, 1812, to the 
24th of June, 1812, inclusive; Four Miles N.N.W. St. Paul's, 


» invariab] yy 

















Barometer. Thermometer. 
Highest, 30°'10 June 8 & 9. WindE.& N.E. | Highest, 768° June i2. Wind West. 
Lowest, 29°10. 19— 20. Ww. Lowest, 45°. June 8. —— East. 
In the morning of ( On the 25th ult. the 
the 18th the Mer- fhercury was no higher 
Greatest } 44 hun- ( cury was at 29-54, Greatest at any time of the day 
ee ae dredths of & at the same hour | variation in > 94°. S\ than 63°, but on the 
2% hours. j an inch. onthe 19th it had | 24 hours. 26th it was as high as 
fallen to 29°54. 722°, 


The quantity of rain fallen since the last report of it is equal to 2 } inches in depth. 
The rain-gauge made use of by the author of this Report, is described in the XIth volume of 
the Monthly Magazine, p. %5-6; it is fixed about six feet from the ground, almost at the 
top of Highgate Hill. The observer is not aware of any inaccuracy in his computations 
(See the last Number of the Magazine, p. 409.) 

The average temperature of the whole month is equal to 59°35, which is under that for 
the same month in 1811, about three degrees ; and less by two degrees than that for June, 
1810. The thermometer has been but once as high as summer-heat, and during the last ten 
days the greatest height of the mercury has been from 10° to 18° less than summer-hext. 
From the 4th to the 15th, the weather was remarkably fine, and admirably adapted to the 
hay harvest 5 the crops being, about the metropolis, not only very large, but in high order 
for the scythe. On the 9th, however, the mercury began to fall, amd continued descending 
gradually from 309-10 till the 16th, when it had fallen to 29°40; the rain then set in and 
has lasted in greater or less quantities till this day (26th). On the 20th the mercury beg:n 
to rise again and continued to rise till the 24th, when, without producing settled fair 
weather, it began once more tu go down, and is still descending with much rain. 


The wind has blown chiefly from the West. In the 31 days there have been 14 very 
brilliant days, and 415 on which there has been rain, 
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TO CORRESPONDED ‘TS, &c. 
We have again to apologize to several much esteemed Correspondents, for the un- 
arvidable deluy of their Communications. 


€ again invite a Chemical Report. 
We shall be glud ulso to receive original Notices relative to the late Phenomena i» 
the West Indies. 


fhe Scrptementany Number, abounding in interesting matter, will be published, 
at the close of July ; und on the First of August will appear the First Number gu 
Thi ty-fourth Volume, orders for which, from persons disposed to become Subscriber's 


souls oe given to their Booksellers bejore ‘the Qdth instant, when they write 
Lonaon for their monthly parcels. 
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